ubiisher 


Nothing  sells  apparel  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune -$9,414,000  in  ads  last  year! 


m 


"Virliuilly  every  ad  u  r  ran  last  year  pritdiieed  a  sell- 
out  of  the  advertised  item!"  Thill's  how  l.'Aiglon 
Appiircl.  Inc.  summed  up  its  medium-priced  dress 
campaign  in  the  Chiciigo  Tribune  Magazine. 

I'aced  with  the  problem  of  building  brand  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  market  where  women  trii- 
ditionally  shop  onl\  for  appearance  — 

and  fit.  l.'.Aiglon  chose  to  use  21) 
color  pages  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Mauazinc  cxclusivciv  in  IVbl.  cHicACio 

TRIBUNE 

Results?  l.’Aiglon  sold  1 .300.0(111 

dresses  last  sear— a  l.'.Aiglon  rcc-  - 

ord.  This  year  l.'.Aielon's  schedule  /■</«/. i;>/ 


calls  lor  more  ads  m  the  Chiciigo  I  ribune  Maga/inc 
than  in  an\  other  newspaper  magazine. 

This  example  helps  explain  why  apparel  adxcr- 
tiscrs  invested  nearly  four  million  more  dollars  in 
the  Tribune  last  \car  than  In  all  other  Chicago  news- 
______  _  papers  combined.  .And  there  are 

stories  to  match  I.'Aiglon's  in 
the  S‘).4I4.000  worth  of  apparel 
Tribune  last  year. 

(he  Tribune 

H.fM.ooo  ^  knows  what  it  takes  to  increase 

- sour  share  of  market  in  Chicago. 

(VjII  I  representative  siH)n. 


I tUtil  Apparel 
/  \peiulil\o 


ftw-.'Car 


Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  O.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower,  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C-  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  i 
Detroit  2<,  W.  E.  Bates,  1306  Penobscot  Bldg..  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates.  15S  Montgomery  St..  •  Los  Angeles  S,  Fitzpatrick  Associates 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  •  Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A..  Emoaran  No.  17  •  London.  S.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans.  3  4  5  Warwick  House  St 


CATALOGS 

BUSINESS  FORMS 
BROCHURES 


PRINTED  MATTER,  UNLIMITED  IN  QUANTITY,  COLOR,  PURPOSE 


One  of  six  WOOD  Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster 
equipments  attached  to  web-fed  offset  presses 
in  plant  of  Mercury  Lithographing  Corp. 


Thousands  of  tons  of  paper  are  required  to  produce  the  vast 
(juantities  of  printed  matter  that  rolls  off  presses  in  news- 
I)aper,  publishing  and  commercial  printing  plants.  Virtually 
unlimited  quantities  of  paper  rolls,  ranging  from  20"  to  150" 
in  width,  28"  to  55"  in  diameter  and  weighing  up  to  15,000 
])ounds  are  re(|uired  to  meet  production  demands. 

WOOD  buihls  Keels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters  that  handle 
the.se  paper  rolls.  Equipments,  attached  to  many  different 
makes  of  presses,  maintain  automatic  tensions  and  make 
pasters  without  stopping  press  to  insert  new  pajier  rolls.  The 
entire  printing  operation  is  simplified  and  results  in  greater 
production.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  illu.strated  brochure. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


over  700,000  families  are 
reading  the  HERALD-EXAMINER 


Los  Angeles  ...  an  ever-growing  market.  The 
Herald-Examiner  ...  an  ever-growing  newspaper 
now  delivering  over  700,000  growing  families  with  an 
effective  buying  income  greater  than  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  combined!  Consider  it:  700,000  families  you 
cannot  reach  in  any  other  newsi)aper.  They  include 
professionals,  wage  earners,  housewives.  And  your 
sales  message  enjoys  more  exposed  selling  time  in  the 
Herald-Examiner.  This  is  because  Herald-Examiner 
readers  aren’t  scanning  during  the  morning  rush. 
They  have  all  evening  to  read  your  headline  and  react. 
So  whatever  it  is  you’re  selling  .  .  .  (’hristmas  items 
or  staple  necessities  .  .  .  you’ll  sell  a  lot  more  in  the 
Herald-Examiner.  Call  your  H/A/S  man  today. 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  H  E  A  R  S  T  A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G  SERVICE  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


it's 

gratifying 

to 

know  . .  . 

that  there  are  still  old  school  newspapermen 
about  who  prefer  to  be  understood  rather  than 
admired;  writers  who  can  make  an  event  go 
as  far  as  possible  without  exaggeration.  In  days 
past,  when  to  write  at  all  meant  to  write  well, 
men  gave  expression  to  what  the  people 
thought  and  felt,  not  mirroring  what  everyone 
knew  anyhow.  They  did  it  forcibly,  naturally — 
with  intellect  and  taste — they  wrote  things 
that  deserved  to  be  read,  well  conceived,  ex¬ 
pressed  clearly,  nothing  affected,  nothing 
labored.  Writers  who  have  a  great  respect  for 
words,  and  take  fond  care  to  use  them  properly 
are  at  a  premium  today.  We  consider  ourselves 
pretty  lucky  to  have  such  a  staff  on  The 
Baltimore  News-Post. 

**The  Baltimore  News-Post, 
Maryland’s  Largest  Daily  Newspaper” 

u 

z 
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NOVEMBER 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Workshop, 
Treadway  Inn,  Labanon,  Pa. 

9-11 — Rorida  Press  Association,  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

9- 1 1 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  La  Salle  Hotel,  South  Bend. 

10- 11 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

11- 12 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

12 -  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  election  of  officers  and 
awards  dinner.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12-14 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

15—  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Editorial  Pago  Workshop, 
David  Mead  Inn,  Meadville,  Pa. 

15-16— Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Sheraton-Joffor- 
son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17-18 — South  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  |F.I.E.J.)  first 
Technical  Conference,  Centre  do  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave¬ 
nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

25 —  Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson. 

26- Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Clevoland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18- 19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30— N  ew  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel  Albany. 


"WRtStNTED  NATIONALLY  B"* 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17— M  ississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16-17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

18-March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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NEA  REPORTING  SPECIALISTS..  .each  an  expert  in 
his  own  important  area  of  news . . .  probe  for  the  signifi¬ 
cant  story . . .  Russia,  Cuba,  Southeast  Asia,  Berlin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  wherever  big  news  develops.  They  anticipate  and 
interpret  events.  Give  your  readers  information  and 
insight  they  remember  and  talk  about. 

RAY  CROMLEY— Military  specialist,  knows  the  Pentagon 
like  the  county  court  house... high  rahking  reserve  officer 
(Army),  scientist-economist. 

BRUCE  BIOSSAT-  Political  expert  whose  life-long 
writing  interest  has  been  collecting  facts  on  candidates, 
campaigns  and  issues.  He  interprets  the  political  scene 
with  the  sure  touch  of  a  local  reporter. 

PETER  EPSON —Washington  authority  on  politics  and 
government.  A  great  reporter  with  a  long  list  of  Capitol 
"firsts”  over  the  years. 


LEON  DENNEN  —  Russian  expert,  well-informed  Berlin 
reporter.  Speaks  eight  languages.  Knows  world  leaders 
personally. 

TOM  CULLEN  —  alert,  versatile  observer  of  the  foreign 
scene  from  London  to  Southeast  Asia.  Especially  expert 
on  French  and  African  developments. 

WARD  CANNEL— specialist  on  the  lighter  side,  adds 
welcome  warmth  and  humor  to  newsfeatures,  national 
and  world-wide. 

BOYD  LEWIS  —Executive  Editor  of  NEA,  shunts  his 
editorial  desk  at  the  drop  of  a  news  tip  to  zero  in  on 
special  beats  of  significance  in  his  specialties  — medicine, 
art  and  national  news. 

Outstanding  stories  by  reporting  specialists  such 
as  these  are  all  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 
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NTERRRISE  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 


CLEVELAND: 

1200  WKST  THIRD  STRKKT 


962 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
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FIRST  BYLINE 

When  has  the  paper  struck  me  quite  the  same 
Or  radiated  such  a  lovely  glow 
As  when,  like  magic,  it  displayed  my  name? 

But  that  was  long  ago  .  .  . 

When  did  a  story  stand  out  quite  so  clear, 

A  promise  set  in  body  type,  to  show 
That  1  was  started  on  a  bright  career? 

But  that  was  long  ago  .  . . 

Wlien  did  the  love  of  craft — half  job,  half  art. 

Come  surging  up  like  sunrise?  Well,  I  know 
That  yesterday,  a  hyline  warmed  my  heart 

The  same  as  long  ago. 

—Milton  Bracker 

News  Staff/Neic  York  Times 

Conclusions  of  a  California  girl  who  researched  the  back¬ 
ground  of  newspapermen  in  working  for  a  degree  ir 
psychology:  “He  comes  from  an  unhealthy  emotional  climate. 
He  is  particularly  irresponsible  when  it  comes  to  money.  He 
is  emotionally  unstable,  pessimistic  and  excitable.  He  broods 
about  himself  and  makes  impulsive  decisions.  He  is  sociable 
with  close  friends  and  sexually  aggressive  towards  women.  His 
habits  are  irregular.”  Bob  Collins,  who  writes  sports  and  “The 
Lighter  Side”  column  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  commented: 
“Offhand,  I  would  say  she  has  the  people  on  the  opposition 
papers  pegged  pretty  good.” 


of  Two 
Pontiacs 


One  an  automobile,  the  other  a  dynamic  city — 
both  meriting  a  full  measure  of  applause.  And 
why  not? 

Pontiac  Motor  Division  can  well  be  proud  of 
its  fine  automobile’s  meteoric  climb  to  third  place 
in  the  auto  industry. 

The  City  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  the  home  of 
Pontiac  cars,  is  also  keeping  pace.  New  industry, 
new  shopping  centers,  new  recreational  and 
educational  facilities  are  being  constantly  assimi¬ 
lated  into  its  ever-expanding  economy. 

We  at  The  Press  are  pleased,  and  proud,  too, 
to  be  able  to  serve  these  wonderful  people.  It  is 
this  ability  to  serve  that  enables  us  to  maintain 
over  76%  market  penetration  daily — the  only 
daily  newspaper  covering  this  market. 


— “Y'oung  Shrubs  Will  Flower  In  Greenhouse,”  read  a  front-page 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  headline  over  a  story  about  tbe  19lh 
annual  Greenhouse  party  for  readers  and  eontributors  to  Paul 
Flowers’  “Greenhouse”  eolumn.  The  theme  will  be  children’s  books 
and  the  party  will  be  for  children  this  time.  It  will  be  held  Dec.  8 
at  Memphis  State  University’s  student  center.  Former  students  of 
the  “chief  gardener”  at  Memphis  State,  Southwestern  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee’s  College  of  Nursing  have  served  notice  they 
will  bring  several  hundred  “Greenhouse  grandchildren”  to  the 
hook  carnival.  Many  children’s  books  will  be  given  as  prizes.  Mr. 
Flowers  is  book  editor  as  well  as  columnist.  The  Memphis  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  is  sponsor  for  the  party  this  year.  Already  inquiries 
have  come  from  youngsters  as  far  away  as  100  miles. 

— After  writing  sports  for  more  than  a  decade  for  the 
Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Daily  Times,  Matt  Zabitka  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- Journal.  .  .  . 
Indianapolis  Times  reporter  Don  Baker  is  one  of  10  Dar 
Bakers  in  his  city,  the  wife  of  one  of  them  wrote  him.  .  .  . 
Eleanor  May,  co-puhlisher  with  her  husband,  C.  E.  May,  of 
the  weekly  Goldendale  (Wash.)  Sentinel,  calls  her  column  “come 
what  may  by  eleanor,”  using  lower  case  throughout.  Many  of 
the  heads  on  stories  have  only  the  first  word  capitalized,  a  style 
followed  hy  a  number  of  papers,  reports  Mel  Crawford,  laboi 
reporter,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald.  .  .  .  The  Des  Moines  Register 
quotes  an  anonymous  politician:  “A  candidate  is  pinned  down 
to  an  exact  position  when  his  statement  appears  in  print.  When 
I  make  a  statement  on  television,  a  lot  of  people  don’t  kno»' 
exactly  what  I  said.  You  talk  to  10  people  about  a  television 
comment  and  you  will  get  10  different  versions.  That’s  why 
I  like  tv  appearances  better.”  .  .  .  Jean  Kentle,  editor  of  lb 
Braille  Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  reports  a  happy  habit:  “Every 
week  when  EL&P  arrives,  I  comb  it  over  and  call  people  to  cal 
their  attention  to  special  articles  in  which  they  will  be  in 
terested,  as  well  as  congratulate  ones  who  are  ‘in.’  This  is  a 
pleasure,  an  alerting,  and  time-saver,  and  the  response  is  always 
warm.”  She  adds  that  the  Braille  Mirror  is  reprinting  E^lP’i 
book  review  of  “The  Young  Man  From  Denver,”  biography  o 
Gene  Fowler  by  his  son.  Will.  (Oct.  20,  page  44). 
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Let  me  help  you  get  in  this  market. 

Write  John  G.  Tarrant,  National  Advertising  Manager 


HONOR  ROLL  OF 
TEST  CAMPAIGNS 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


(U*month  p«rio4> 

Am-Rex  Tablets 
Betty  Crocker  Potato 
Prodaets 
Bon-Dent 
Borden’s  Gem  Bolls 
Bnfferln 

(Bristol-Myers  Co.) 
Colrate-Palmollre  Co. 

("Cholee  Soap") 
Dalrylea  Cheddar  Cheese 
Dow  Pinkies 
(Dow  Chemieal  Co.) 
Durkee  Sauce  Mixes 
Formflt  Co. 

Fun  Cold  Water  Soap 
(Economic  Laboratory, 
Ine.) 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  Co. 
(Famous  Foods  of  the 
World) 

It's-A-Dllly  Hot  Sauce 
Knorr  Dehydrated  Soups 
(Best  Foods,  Ine.) 

Krey  Stuffed  Peppers  A 
Cabbsre 

(Krey  Psektnc  Co.) 

Lons  Island  Duck 
Farmers  Cooperatirc. 
Ine. 

MacGresor  Golf  Eenip- 
ment 

(Brunswick  Corn.) 
Morton’s  Salt 
National  Biscuit  Co. 

(Cones  A  Cnplets) 
Normaeol  Nutrament 
(Mead  Johnson  Co.) 
Pamper  Dry  Cat  Food 
(Quaker  Oats  Co.) 
PllUbnry  Au  Gratln 
Potatoes 

Pillsbury  Froxen  Products 
Pillsbury  Home  Fried 
Potatoes 

Pillsbury  Instant  Mashed 
Potatoes 

(New  Economy  Family 
SIse  Paekare) 

Red  Heart  Tam 
(Coates  A  Clark) 

Ritter  Chill  Hot  Beans 
(P.  J.  Bitter  Co.) 

Scribe  Writlnr  Paper 
(Kimberly-Clark  Corp.) 
Schaefer  Beer 
Seco  Llould  Diet  Food 
(Pet  Milk  Co.) 

Shasta  Low  Calorie 
Beverares 
Squibb  Toothpaste 
Sterling  Salt 
(International  Salt  Co.) 
Swans  Down  Bread  Mixes 
(General  Foods  Corp.) 
Sweetheart  Soap 
(Purex  Corp.) 

Trey  Dry  Bleach 
(Dupont) 

Vermont  Maid  Buttered 
Syrup 

Wolrerlne  Work  Shoes 


•As  eonflimed  by 
a  It-year  eontlnu' 
inr  study  made  by 
Selllns  Besearch.  Ine.. 
Bnreoyne  Grocery  A  Drux 
Index,  Ino.  and  documented 
by  Sales  Hanatement  Masa- 
alno. 


Syracuse  is  America's  foremost  Test  Market. 

It  is  also  the  metropolitan  center  of  one  of 
the  nation's  important,  primary  markets  covering 

a  15-county  marketing  area.  You  can  reach  it 
all  with  the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 


NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA 
CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST 


Hie  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Pull  Color  Avoilobio — Doily  fr  Sundoy 


Zerbst  Pharmaeal  Ce. 
Zotox 

(Textron  Pharma- 
ccutleaU,  Ine.) 


'  ^ 

HERALD-AMERICAN, 

Sunday 

THE  POST-STANDARD, 

Morning  and  Sunday 

HERALD-iOURNAL, 

Dally 


CIRCULATION :  Combined  Daily  230,692 — Sunday  Herald-American  210,123 
Sunday  Post-Standard  102,588 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


News  As  ^Weaponry’ 

His  press  clippings  must  have  made  Arthur  Sylvester  realize  how  he 
shocked  editors  with  his  remark  that  "News  flowing  from  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  is  part  ol  the  weaponry.”  I'he  whole  idea  is 
repugnant  to  a  free  press,  and  very  damaging  to  confidence  in  Govern¬ 
ment  information.  As  a  reporter  himself  Mr.  Sylvester  knows  this.  He 
must  have  been  suflering  an  attack  of  war  jitters. 


Advertising's  Champion 

T  n  the  deep  recesses  and  dark  alleys  of  Washington  politics  there 
may  be  some  sinistei  devaluation  of  Advertising  as  a  force  in  our 
economy,  but  close  beside  the  President  in  his  C^abinet  sits  a  man  who 
can  be  regarded  as  an  outspoken  champion  on  our  side.  He  is  the 
Secretary  of  Camimerce,  Luther  H.  Hodges. 

.Mldressing  a  gathering  of  business  and  advertising  executives  who 
were  guests  of  This  ]Veek  .Magazine  in  New  York  the  other  day,  the 
government  officer  put  himself  on  record  as  a  friend  of  .Advertising 
with  some  cogent  reasons.  We  endorse  what  he  said; 

*  *  * 

\ou  are  people  wlio  c-an  play  a  decisive  role  in  determining:  ■where 
our  economy  will  go  from  here  .  .  . 

Next  year  will  he  a  crucial  year  for  us  economically,  not  so  much 
because  of  its  meaning  for  our  current  expansion,  as  for  its  challenge 
to  us  to  break  out  of  the  pattern  of  slow  economic  growth  which  has 
plagued  us  since  .  .  . 

We  must  break  out  of  this  pattern  of  slow  growth  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  national  obligations  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Almost  all  of  our  economic  problems  are  rooted  in  the  same  jiervading 
deficiency — inadequate  market  demand.  Consumer  s|>ending  for  goods 
and  services  and  business  spending  for  plant,  equipment,  and  inventories 
have  not  increased  fast  enough  for  us  to  sustain  a  full-employment, 
full-utilization  economy.  Together  these  two  types  of  spending  account 
for  almost  80  percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  and  when  they  lag. 
the  whole  economy  falls  below  its  potential. 

So  this  is  the  big  area  where  we  must  achieve  greater  growth. 

This  is  your  area — the  area  where  advertising  and  marketing  can 
have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  future  of  our  economy. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  question  the  value  of  advertising. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  them  for  I  feel  that  advertising  is  a  major  tool 
which  must  be  used  vigorously  if  we  are  to  quicken  and  expand  our 
economy. 

Consumer  spending  alone  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  our  gross 
national  product,  and  in  this  area  the  influence  of  advertising  is  direct 
and  potent. 

.Advertising  is  the  prime  mover  of  new  products,  and  new  products 
mean  new  demand  and  an  expanding  economy  .  .  . 

-Advertising  is  the  inseparable  twin  of  mass  marketing.  We  simply 
couldn't  have  mass  production  and  mass  marketing  without  it.  Without 
advertising,  the  modern  manufacturer  might  as  well  ship  his  goods  in 
ln)xes  without  lal)els. 

-Advertising  reaches  millions  of  potential  customers  at  a  very  small 
cost  per  customer.  It  informs  them  what  is  available.  It  establishes  mass 
acceptance  for  new  brand  names  almost  overnight.  It  shows  people 
how  existing  products  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  new  uses. 

By  lowering  the  cost  of  selling  a  larger  volume  of  g(»ods.  and  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  a  large  volume  of  a  particular  item,  advertising 
reduces  the  unit  cost  of  our  products  to  our  customers. 


Windtnn  is  before  him  that  hath  under- 
standing;  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth.^— Proverbs,  XV 11;  24. 
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U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REJECTS! 

Dobbins,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler 

letters 

NORTH  VS.  SOUTH 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  editorial 
comment  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation,  in  sympathy  with  the  newsman 
who  was  shot  and  killed  at  Oxford.  Miss., 
recently  during  the  rioting.  We  in  the 
.South  also  are  sympathetic  and  abhor  it. 
But  little  has  been  said  about  who  might 
have  done  the  killing.  The  inference  has 
been  that  the  shots  were  fired  by  members 
of  the  mob.  But  as  State  Senator  John  C. 
McLaurin  of  Mississippi  recently  stated, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  U.  S.  Marshals.  Certainly  if  they 
are  not  directly  responsible,  the  shot  was 
fired  because  of  the  violence  incited  by 
the  marshals  deliberately  in  order  to  give 
“some  color  of  justification  for  sending 
the  Army  in”. 

Paul  Cuihard  attended  a  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting  in  Jackson  and  he  had  a  story 
favorable  to  Mississippi.  Senator  McLaur¬ 
in  stated.  So  why  should  Mississippians  de¬ 
liberately  try  to  kill  him?  Cuihard  was 
shot  in  the  hack  with  a  .38  and  marshals 
were  armed  with  .38  caliber  pistols. 

The  U.  S.  Marshals  committed  various 
reprehensible  acts  at  Oxford  from  rousing 
even  girl  students  from  dorms  in  night 
clothes  to  beating  students  held  without 
charge  in  a  dungeon  under  the  university 
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administration  building.  Also  eye  witness 
reports  state  that  the  Mississippi  highway 
patrolmen  were  not  withdrawn  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Ross  Barnett.  McLaurin  thinks  that 
the  marshals  fired  tear  gas  into  dormi¬ 
tories  to  get  the  students  to  come  out  and 
fight. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  seem  to  us 
in  the  South  that  the  Northern  press  never 
gives  us  an  unbiased  report  on  anything 
concerning  racial  troubles  here.  So  it  is 
understandable  that  crowds  would  feel 
like  attacking  newsmen  and  camera  men. 
knowing  that  the  South  will  not  get  a  fair 
.shake  from  them. 

During  the  trouble  in  Albany,  Georgia, 
last  summer  I  looked  at  a  copy  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  on  the  front  page — 
not  the  editorial  page — was  an  editorial 
cartoon  entitled  “A  man  praying  in  the 
street  of  an  American  City — July,  1962”. 
The  cartoon  showed  a  “poor”  Southern 
Negro  down  on  his  knees  praying,  while 
.standing  behind  him  were  a  couple  of 
tough  looking  cops,  and  a  group  of  white 
citizens  with  clubs.  Now  anyone  who  tried 
to  be  half-fair  knows  that  this  was  not 
what  happened  at  Albany.  A  lot  of  out¬ 
side  Negroes  came  into  Albany  to  make 
trouble  and  they  were  given  fairer  treat¬ 
ment  than  they  deserved.  I  wrote  the  Des 
Moines  Register  twice,  first  time  sending 
them  a  Letter  to  the  Forum  column.  I 
thought  that  in  fairness  to  the  other  side 
they  might  print  it.  But  they  did  NOT  and 
did  not  have  the  courtesy  to  even  reply. 
What  kind  of  fair  treatment  is  that? 

The  Northern  press  apparently  has  been 
brainwashed  by  the  NAACP  and  the  ad- 
mini.stration  radicals.  They  forget  that  the 
rights  of  the  states  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  are  being  invaded — that  we 
have,  supposedly,  50  Sovereign  States,  and 
that  the  only  power  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  is  that  given  the  feds  by  the 
states  themselves.  They  forget  that  the 
14th  Amendment  was  crammed  down  the 
throats  of  the  Southern  states  at  bayonet 
point  right  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  war. 
They  forget  that  the  Supreme  Court 
changed  the  Constitution’s  interpretation 
on  school  segregation  after  100  years.  Yet 
they  holler  about  the  South’s  violating  the 
laws — they  are  only  interpretations  “made 
by  men”  of  recent  years  who  are  not  in 
accord  with  previous  interpretors. 

Most  of  the  violence  in  the  South  comes 
from  Northerners  brought  in  here.  We 
know  how  to  get  along  with  the  Negro 
better  than  you  folks  up  North.  Why  don’t 
you  report  your  own  racial  troubles?  It  is 
big  news  if  there  is  trouble  down  here, 
but  don’t  report  it  if  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  up  North,  or  if  you  do  you  say  “no 
racial  trouble  involved” — when  it  is  fight¬ 
ing  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks — 
and  that  item  is  stuck  way  on  the  inside 
pages  with  a  small  head  on  the  item. 

I  am  a  former  Northern  newspaperman 
who  has  moved  South  and  I  think  I  know 
both  sides.  I  do  get  furious  at  the  bad- 
treatment  the  South  gets  from  the  North¬ 
ern  press.  About  the  only  time  you  play 
up  a  Southern  view  is  when  some  renegade 
Southern  editor — who  probably  has  been 
given  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  lambasting  the 
^uth — has  some  comments  criticizing  his 
own  section  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

Natha!^  Bolton 

Publisher. 

Bastrop  (La.)  Daily  Enterprise 
3,  1962 


CASTRO'S  CAP 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


THANKS 

We  of  the  weekly  press  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fine  job  Rick  Friedman  is  doing 
in  The  Weekly  Editor. 

Jerry  Rinco 

Editor,  Menifee  Journal, 

Frenchbiirg,  Kentucky. 

«  *  » 

CARTOON  SENATOR 

An  ad  for  the  new  comic  strip  “Senator 
Caucus”  (Oct.  13)  announces  he  is  “the 
only  cartoon  Senator.” 

“Senator  Jack  S.  Phogbound”  (Good 
ole  Jack  S.)  has  been  a  character  in  Li’l 
Abner  for  15  years. 

I  am  sure  the  error  is  a  fault  of  some 
ad-writer.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  of 
“Senator  Caucus”  is  a  reader  of  Li’l 
Abner. 

Al  Capp 

Boston,  Mass. 

Short  Takes 

Davis  Says  Guy 
Doesn’t  No  Job 

— Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 

• 

Crisis  Mood 
Evident;  High 
Officials  Num 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 

• 

Lightning  Strikes 
Jet,  Lands  Safely 

— New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times 

m 

Woman  Hurt  in 
Rear-End  Crash 

— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era 

• 

Safety  Board 
May  Clothes 
Ritz  Theater 

— Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 
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“For  more  than  half  a  century  The  New  York 
Times  has  been  the  best-read  newspaper  on 
The  Wichita  Eagle’s  exchange  table.  It  is  an 
inspiration  for  reporters,  guide  for  copy  read¬ 
ers,  reference  for  editorial  writers  and  a  goal 
for  editors.” 

R.  M.  (Dick)  Long,  Managing  Editor,  The  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kan. 
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Big  Construction  Company 
Wins  Omaha  World-Herald 


$185  a  Share  Tops  Newhouse  Bid 
Of  $183.25;  Sale  Effective  Dec.  31 


An  entirely  new  foundation 
was  placed  under  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  unex¬ 
pectedly  this  week.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  a  gigantic  locally- 
based  construction  company 
were  tapped  to  purchase  the 
newspaper  and  affiliated  prop¬ 
erties. 

A  day  before  stockholders  of 
the  World  Publishing  Company 
were  to  meet  to  approve  or 
reject  a  bid  by  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house  for  the  218,640  outstand¬ 
ing  shares,  Peter  Kiewit  Sons 
Company  entered  the  picture 
and  submitted  an  offer. 

The  meeting  was  set  for  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  Oct.  31. 
The  Kiewit  proposal  was  $185  a 
share,  Mr.  Newhouse  bid  $183.25 
a  share. 

May  Be  $40,448,400 

The  Kiewit  offer  was  report¬ 
edly  brought  in  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Washington,  widow  of 
the  paper’s  founder,  who  owns 
about  24%  of  the  stock.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  was  opposed  to  sell¬ 
ing  her  shares  to  Mr.  Newhouse 
because  of  the  sizable  capital 
gains  and  later  inheritance 
taxes  which  would  come  out  of 
the  $10  million  plus  for  her 
interest. 

It  was  essential  for  Mr.  New¬ 
house  to  acquire  total  owner¬ 
ship  so  he  could,  if  necessary, 
spin  off  the  television  station  if 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  declined  to  allow  an 
extension  of  his  broadcast  hold¬ 
ings. 

Whether  the  Kiewit  deal  will 
eventually  involve  all  of  the 
stock  was  not  knowm  immedi¬ 
ately.  In  this  event  the  offer 
would  amount  to  $40,448,400. 

Still  the  Record 

The  Newhouse  bid  would  have 
totalled  $40,065,780,  a  sum  close 
to  the  record  price  he  paid  for 
the  New  Orleans  newspapers  in 
June.  When  the  last  of  several 
hundred  outstanding  shares  are 
acquired  early  in  1963  the  New¬ 


house  purchase  in  New  Orleans 
will  exceed  $43,260,000,  which 
includes  $1,260,000  brokerage 
fee. 

Assets  of  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  here  included  the 
morning-evening-Sunday  news¬ 
paper  (127,092  a.m.,  127,870 
p.m.  and  270,189  Sunday,  as  of 
March  31,  1962),  the  newspaper 
building  which  has  been  im¬ 
proved  recently,  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  (KETV)  valued  at  $6  mil¬ 
lion,  the  Farnam  Building  (an 
office  structure  in  the  heart  of 
the  city),  the  Doctors’  Building 
(a  nine-story  structure  built  two 
years  ago),  a  100-acre  farm 
west  of  the  city,  and  other  real 
estate. 

$8  Million  Reser\e 

Cash  and  securities  on  the 
company  books,  totalling  $8  mil¬ 
lion,  did  not  figure  in  the  bid¬ 
ding. 

When  Mr.  Newhouse  and  his 
sons  visited  Omaha  to  discuss 
the  offer,  W.  Dale  Clark,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  remarked:  “If 
you  get  this  property  it  will  be 
the  Rembrandt  in  your  gallery.’’ 

All  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  represented  at  the 
shareholders’  meeting  and  a 
unanimous  vote  was  cast  for  a 
resolution  which  rejected  the 
Newhouse  offer  and  accepted  the 
Kiewit  offer.  Mr.  Clark,  a  life¬ 
long  friend  of  Peter  Kiewit,  and 
other  directors  spoke  strongly 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  news¬ 
papers  in  local  hands. 

Mr.  Kiewit,  who  heads  an 
international  contracting  finn 
which  is  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world,  was  described  by  Mr. 
Clark  as  “one  of  the  few  time 
geniuses  I  have  ever  known.’’ 

Mr.  Kiewit,  when  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clark,  promised  to  make 
the  World-Herald  an  even 
greater  newspaper  than  it  has 
been.  He  said  it  would  be  a  per¬ 
manent  investment,  the  person¬ 
nel  would  continue  and  he  would 
arrange  a  plan  for  more  exten¬ 


sive  ownership  of  stock  by  em¬ 
ployes.  At  present  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  2,000  shares 
are  held  by  employes  who  are 
not  members  of  the  families  who 
own  the  property. 

Jacobs  for  Newhouse 

Morris  E.  Jacobs,  chairman 
of  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  accompanied 
Mr.  Kiewit  to  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  a  onetime  newsboy  for 
the  World-Herald,  has  been  a 
personal  and  business  associate 
of  Mr.  Kiewit  for  many  years. 
His  firm  handles  publicity  and 
advertising  for  the  Kiewit  com¬ 
pany  and  also  the  World-Herald. 
Jacobs  and  Kiewit  also  are 
partners  in  several  businesses. 

Mr.  Jacobs  disclosed  at  the 
meeting  that  he  had  been  rep¬ 
resenting  Mr.  Newhouse  as  a 
broker  in  the  transaction.  He 
said  that  since  his  client’s  bid 
had  been  rejected  he  was  glad 
the  successful  bidder  was  Mr. 
Kiewit,  an  Omaha  native. 

Gilbert  H.  Doorly,  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Doorly,  who  was 
president  of  the  World-Herald 
for  many  years,  received  a 
friendly  g^reeting  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  fresh  from  Florida,  wear¬ 
ing  sports  attire.  He  owns 
4,664  shares  of  stock. 

Kenneth  Holland,  former 
president  of  the  Carpenter 
Paper  Company,  now  affiliated 
with  Champion  Paper  Company, 
praised  Mr.  Kiewit  as  “a  tough 
but  fair”  businessman  and  said 
“I’m  sure  we  will  be  in  good 
hands.” 

Eirwlive  Dec.  31,  1962 

A  plan  of  liquidation  was 
approved  under  which  the  Her¬ 
ald  Liquidating  Company  super¬ 
sedes  the  World  Publishing 
Company.  The  Kiewit  ownership 
will  be  effective  Dec.  31,  1962. 

The  Kiewit  company  was 
founded  in  1884,  one  year  before 
the  World-Herald  began,  by 
Peter  Kiewit  Sr.  and  a  brother, 
Andrew.  Mrs.  Kiewit,  a  native 
of  Germany,  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  her  family  at  the  age 
of  3.  They  traveled  west  in  a 
covered  wagon. 

Peter  Kiewit,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  company, 
studied  at  public  schools  in 
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Omaha  and  went  to  Dartmouth 
College  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1920  he  went  to  work  as  a  fore¬ 
man  in  the  company  run  by  his 
older  brothers  and  by  1925  he 
had  acquired  a  stock  interest 
and  become  the  supervisor  of  a 
million-dollar  job,  the  10-story 
Livestock  Exchange  in  Omaha. 

The  central  tower  of  the 
Capitol  at  Lincoln  stands  as  a 
proud  symbol  of  Kiewit  enter¬ 
prise.  From  a  local  building 
company  Kiewit  grew  to  im¬ 
mense  proportions,  handling 
such  contracts  as  the  Glenn 
Martin  bomber  plant,  the  Thule 
Air  Base  in  Greenland,  the  $5.5 
million  Boys’  Town  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  the  Royal  Gorge  bridge  over 
the  Colorado  River,  Titan  and 
Minuteman  missile  bases.  Air 
Defense  Command  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  Colorado  Springs  and  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in¬ 
stallation  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
which  ranked  as  the  largest 
single  contract  ever  awarded — 
$1.2  billion.  Kiewit  finished  the 
job  ahead  of  schedule  and  for 
$400  million  below  the  estimate. 

Biggr«>l  in  World 

At  one  time  a  World-Herald 
reporter,  Ralph  Smith,  assigned 
to  intei-view  Mr.  Kiewit,  found 
him  a  reluctant  subject  until  he 
mentioned  another  firm  as  being 
probably  the  largest  construc¬ 
tion  company  in  the  world. 
“Why,”  said  Mr.  Kiewit,  “we 
did  a  million-dollars  more  last 
year  than  it  did,  so  that  makes 
us  the  biggest.”  He  submitted 
to  the  interview. 


History  of  World- 
Herald  on  page  65 
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This  week  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  almost  week  in  the  his- 
tor>’  of  the  United  Nations  press 
corps.  It  was  a  week  in  which 
some  80-90  correspondents  al¬ 
most  hii-ed  a  plane  and  Almost 
flew  to  Cuba  after  the  island’s 
volcanic  premier,  Fidel  Castro, 
almost  permitted  them  to  come. 

In  a  somewhat  hilarious  albeit 
frustrating  Odyssey  of  these 
almosts,  the  Cuban  govemment 
permitted  accredited  UN  cor¬ 
respondents  to  enter  the  coun¬ 
try  to  cover  U  Thant’s  meeting 
with  Castro.  It  then  withdrew 
its  permission,  re-granted  it  and 
finally  retracted  it,  perman¬ 
ently,  a  second  time. 

The  story  began  Monday 
night.  U  Thant  was  scheduled 
to  fly  to  Hav'ana  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  hundreds  of  newsmen 
were  frantically  wondering  how 
they  could  be  on  hand  for  the 
historic  occasion.  Pierre  Huss  of 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UN  Correspondents 
Association,  contacted  the 
Czechoslovakian  embassy  in 
Washington  to  find  out  what 
press  arrangements,  if  any, 
could  be  made  for  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  the  U  Thant-Castro 
talk.  The  embassy  is  the  official 
channel  between  Cuba  and  the 
U.S. 

The  association  was  thinking 
of  chartering  a  plane.  What 
Huss  needed  to  know  was: 
Would  the  Cubans  let  them  in 
under  a  group  visa?  Would 
newsmen  be  free  to  follow  the 
story? 

Y'es,  Then  No 

At  1:30  a.m.  the  answer 
came:  “Yes.”  Huss  asked  for  a 
clarification :  Under  what  condi¬ 
tions?  About  half-an-hour  later 
the  answer  came:  “No.”  The 
Cuban  government  did  not  want 
to  okay  a  group  visa. 

Huss  went  home  to  bed.  The 
next  morning,  at  9:40,  the 
Cubans  said  a  group  visa  would 
be  granted. 

The  association  then  got  a 
KLM  plane  lined  up  and  invited 
correspondents  to  sign  for  reser¬ 
vations,  the  cost  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  later.  Within  a  matter  of 
hours  there  were  60-70  names 
on  the  list. 

Meanwhile,  Huss  discovered 
the  Cubans  wanted  a  list  of 
newsmen  and  several  items  of 
information  for  each.  The  list 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Czechoslovakian  embassy  in 
Washington. 


By  this  time  U  Thant  had 
left  for  Havana.  By  the  time 
UNCA  could  clear  a  list  with 
the  embassy  and  get  a  group  of 
newsmen  aboard  the  plane,  it 
would  be  early  evening.  The 
plane  would  arrive  in  Havana 
late  Tuesday  night  and  U  Thant 
was  scheduled  to  leave  for  New 
York  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday.  It 
would  cost  $15,000  to  charter  a 
plane  which  would  allow  news¬ 
men  half-a-day  in  Havana. 

Suspecting  stalling  tactics  by 
the  Cuban  government,  and 
being  assured  by  top  UN  offi¬ 
cials  that  U  Thant  was  return¬ 
ing  early  Wednesday,  a  dis¬ 
gusted  Huss  washed  his  hands 
of  the  project. 

With  UNCA  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  some  die-hard  reporters 
set  up  shop  and  took  the  visa 
information.  The  list  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who  wanted  to  make 
the  trip  grew  to  80-90. 

Shortly  after  1  p.m..  Pan 
American  airlines  said  it  could 
supply  a  plane  in  about  45 
minutes.  But  the  phone  rang 
again.  It  was  Prensa  Latina,  the 
Cuban  news  agency,  which  also 


has  an  office  in  the  UN.  It  just 
had  word  from  Havana  that 
Castro  had  withdrawn  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  country. 

“Well,”  someone  remarked  to 
a  colleague,  “welcome  back  from 
a  fast  trip  to  Cuba.” 


Editor,  Sheriff 
Debate  Purpose 
Of  Vigilantes 


Castro  &  the  Press: 
A  Flight  That  Failed 


By  Bob  Warner 


Bill  Barnard 
In  New  AP  Post 

William  C.  Barnard,  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau  at 
Dallas,  has  been  named  a  gen¬ 
eral  executive  assigned  to  mem¬ 
bership  relations  in  New  York, 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  Friday. 

Mr.  Barnard’s  promotion 
occasioned  transfers  in  three 
bureaus.  They  included: 

Robert  H.  Johnson,  India¬ 
napolis  to  Dallas. 

William  Richardson,  Albu¬ 
querque  to  Indianapolis. 

Howard  Graves,  regional 
membership  executive  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  chief  at  Albuquer¬ 
que. 

Mr.  Baniard,  48,  is  a  native 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  AP  career  in  the  Dallas 
bureau  after  working  for  the 
Caller-Times  in  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  San  Antonio  Express. 
After  reporting  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  he  was  recalled  from  for¬ 
eign  service  to  head  the  Texas 
operation  of  AP. 


N.  Y.  News  Struck; 
Guild  Spurns  $7.25 


P.\SCAGOULA,  Miss. 

Ira  Harkey,  editor  of  the  Pas¬ 
cagoula  Chronicle,  has  charged 
Sheriff  James  Ira  Grimsley  with 
sponsoring  a  Jackson  County 
Citizens  emergency  unit  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  putting  the 
Chronicle  out  of  business. 

Sheriff  Grimsley  has  replied 
that  the  group’s  avowed  purpose 
is  to  “meet  emergencies”  to  cope 
with  any  disaster  and  “not  lie 
embarrassed  like  the  people  of 
Oxford.” 

The  sheriff  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  editor  that  the 
Chronicle  should  identify  people 
by  race.  He  added  that  he  had 
information  that  a  thousand 
men  in  the  county  were  ready  to 
put  up  $500  to  $1,000  to  finance 
another  newspaper  “that  will 
print  the  truth  and  not  ridicule 
our  governor  who  has  stood  by 
the  people  of  the  South  and  not 
listen  to  Northern  Liberal  Dem¬ 
ocrats.” 

Mr.  Harkey  said  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  uses  a  racial  tag  when  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  stoiy,  but  usu¬ 
ally  a  name,  an  address  or  other 
facts  in  the  story  will  indicate  a 
man’s  race  to  “those  who  want 
to  gloat  about  his  troubles  with 
the  police  or  his  death.” 

The  Chronicle  has  been  cru¬ 
sading  against  the  local  break¬ 
down  of  law  enforcement. 


Mediators  were  busy  Thurs¬ 
day  trying  to  avert  the  spread 
of  a  newspaper  shutdown  in 
New  York  City  after  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  struck  the  New 
York  Daily  News  at  12:01  A.M. 

Only  early  editions  of  the 
News,  prints  before  midnight, 
were  distributed  Thursday. 
Guild  picket  lines  at  the  plants 
on  42nd  Street  and  in  Brooklyn 
were  respected  by  members  of 
craft  unions. 

The  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York  City,  which  has 
contracts  with  craft  unions  ex¬ 
piring  Dec.  7  and  March  7 — the 
guild  negotiates  separately  with 
each  of  the  papers — said  pub¬ 
lishers  not  affected  by  a  guild 
walkout  would  make  their  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  a  struck  paper. 

On  Thursday,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  News,  the  Guild  and 
craft  unions  met  with  media¬ 
tors,  it  was  still  indefinite  as  to 
where  the  tabloid  News  would 
be  printed.  It  was  believed  that 
only  the  Mirror  or  the  Post 
presses  were  capable  of  produc- 


Magazine  Closed, 
W.  German  Police 
Action  Protested 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  joined  this  week  in 
mounting  protests  against  the 
middle-of-the-night  police  raids 
on  the  offices  of  Der  Spiegel  in 
Hamburg  and  Bonn. 

Secret  documents  from  the 
Parliamentary  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  were  found  in  the  Ham¬ 
burg  office  and  West  German 
security  agents  sealed  the 
magazine’s  offices.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rudolf  Augstein,  and 
two  assistants  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  treason  and  bribery. 

The  popular  magazine’s  re¬ 
cent  articles  revealing  the  low 
combat  readiness  of  the  West 
German  anny  erupted  in  a 
jxilitical  furor,  bringing  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  W’olfgang  Stammberg- 
er,  who  protested  he  had  not 
been  informed  by  a  fellow  min¬ 
ister  of  the  proposed  action 
against  the  magazine. 
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ing  it.  An  executive  at  the  News 
said  an  editorial  staff  of  75  was 
working. 

The  publishers  interpreted 
the  strike  against  the  News  as 
abandonment  of  the  union’s  “no 
contract — no  work”  policy. 

Many  issues  were  still  dead¬ 
locked  in  talks.  All  of  the  papers 
except  the  Post  had  offered  a 
wage  package  of  $5  over  a  two- 
year  period  but  this  was  flatly 
rejected  by  Guild  leaders  who 
have  been  pressing  for  a  10  per¬ 
cent  hike  in  wages  with  $200  as 
a  minimum  scale  for  journey¬ 
men.  Reporters  at  the  News  get 
$168  after  six  years.  The  News 
was  I’eported  to  have  improved 
the  offer  to  $7.25  in  talks  with 
the  mediators  but  the  Guild 
rejected  it. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  said 
he  anticipated  the  publishers’ 
strategy  would  be  to  close  all  of 
the  newspapers  if  craft  unions 
refused  to  work  on  a  struck 
paper  brouglit  into  another 
plant. 
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Use  of  Press  As  Weapoi 
In  Blockade  Is  Debated 

^  _  •  T»  ^  minutes  1 

Some  Keporters  Uuestion  Resort  Rogers,  New  York 

bune,  asked : 

By  Government  Officers  to  Lies  denial  ?hat^here“v 


■Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Nils  A.  Lennartson 
it  on  a  cot  in  the  Pentagon  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 


information.  It  was  not  until 
mid-Sunday  that  we  had  com¬ 
plete  information. 

“We  have  had  a  very  fast 
moving  picture  all  week  long. 
Areas  of  Cuba  that  we  exam¬ 
ined  earlier  in  the  week,  and 
concluded  had  no  offensive  mis¬ 
siles  located  in  them,  we  re-ex¬ 
amined  later  in  the  week,  based 
on  the  information  that  became 
available  Saturday,  and  con¬ 
cluded  throughout  the  hours  of 
Sunday  morning  that  there  were 
installations.  These  were  de¬ 
tected  when  the  pattern,  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  certain  specified 
objects  appeared  over  and  over 
again. 

“You  must  recognize  that  this 
is  a  difficult  job.  Weather, 
clouds,  the  angle  of  the  sun,  the 
most  amazing  atmospheric  ef¬ 
fects  complicate  the  photo-inter¬ 
pretation  job;  and  when  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done  night  and  day  and  on 
such  an  accelerated  basis  as  this, 
I  think  you  should  understand 
we  cannot  speak  definitively  at 
every  point  in  the  process.” 

First  Hard  Evidence 

On  the  following  day  Tom 
Ross,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  put 
this  question  to  the  Secretary  at 
his  briefing: 

“Q.  I  believe  it  was  .stated  last 
night  that  the  first  indications 
we  have  of  Soviet  missiles  were 
last  Monday.  Is  that  an  accu¬ 
rate  statement;  and  secondly, 
how  does  that  square  with  flat 
statements  by  Defense  spokes¬ 
men  within  the  last  week  that 
we  had  no  indication  of  any  of¬ 
fensive  weaponry  within  Cuba? 

“A.  The  first  evidence,  the 
first  hard  evidence  was  received 
by  me  at  10:00  P.M.  a  week  ago 
last  night  and  was  presented  to 
the  President  at  9:00  o’clock 
Tuesday  morning.  This  was  the 
fir.st  hard  evidence  giving  any 
indication,  and  that  was  but  par¬ 
tial  of  the  movement  of  offensiv’e 
weapons  into  Cuba. 

“The  President  immediately 
ordered  increased  surveillance 
which  we  carried  out  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  that  increased  surveil¬ 
lance  became  available  almost 
literally  every  hour  throughout 
the  week.  The  interpreters  and 
analysts  of  both  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  other  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  worked  24  hours  a  day 
analyzing  that  information,  and 
the  final  definitive  report,  based 
upon  that  information,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  Saturday 
— I  beg  your  pardon — Sunday  at 
2:30  in  the  afternoon.” 

Some  reporters  thought  the 
Secretary  had  more  than  an¬ 
swered  the  questions.  Others 
thought  he  had  hedged. 

“I  think  we  still  haven’t  got 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Communications  Business 
— International  Aspects 


By  Roy  H.  Thomson 

(An  address  at  the  48th  an-  I 
nual  meeting  of  the  Audit  ,, 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Oct,  25,  j 
in  New  York.)  I 


I  propose  to  talk  only  briefly 
about  success  in  the  business  of 
publishing  newspapers,  whether 
it  be  through  profitability  of  the 
enterprise,  great  circulation  in¬ 
creases,  or  editorial  excellence. 

My  subject  goes  much  beyond 
this  although  I  think  it  is  well- 
known  that  in  operating  my 
newspapers  I  make  a  real  effort 
to  make  them  better  newspapers 
in  every  way — and  profitable 
too.  I  have  had  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  in  this  respect. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  publishing  on  the  inter¬ 
national  level,  which  during  the 
past  few'  years  has  increasingly 
become  very  much  my  business. 
Most  of  you  are  probably 
acquainted  w'ith  the  extent  of 
the  Thomson  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  in  Canada  and  its  exten¬ 
sion  here  in  the  United  States, 
which  I  may  say  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  w'hich  w'e  en¬ 
visage  will  become  very  much 
larger.  Rut  you  may  not  be 
aw'are  that  our  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
ver>'  considerably  greater,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  magazines,  trade 
and  technical  publications,  and 
our  international  book  publish¬ 
ing  operation. 

Negotiating  for  Stations 

But  far  beyond  this  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  Africa,  Asia,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  West  Indies,  w'hile 
the  number  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  w'e  already  oper¬ 
ate  in  Britain,  Canada,  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean  is  now  rapidly 
being  increased  by  other  sta¬ 


tions  for  which  w'e  are  negoti¬ 
ating  at  many  points  elsewhere 
in  the  w'orld. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  w'ant 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  just  why  it  is  that  I  am 
driving  the  Thomson  operation 
throughout  the  world  to  expand 
so  fast,  and  why  it  is  that  the 
net  is  being  spread  so  wide. 

Well,  there  are  tw'o  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  I  am  in  the 
communications  business,  the 
w'ay  other  people  are  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  or  railroads,  or  steel, 
and  like  other  people  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  do  my  job  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  W'ay  I  know'  of  meas¬ 
uring  success,  in  this  or  any 
other  field,  is  in  terms  of  growth 
and  profitability:  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  better  way  of  judging 
the  value  which  the  community 
puts  on  things. 

To  Make  Money 

In  Britain  I  have  gotten  my- 
.self  something  of  a  reputation 
for  being  excessively  outspoken 
by  admitting  that  I  am  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  make  money, 
and  that  I  buy  more  new'spapers 
in  order  to  make  more  money  to 
buy  more  new'spapers  to  make 
more  money  to  buy  more  news¬ 
papers.  I  don’t  think  my  British 
friends  have  alw'ays  appreciated 
quite  what  I  am  getting  at  when 
I  say  this.  But  if  a  new'spaper 
is  adequately  filling  a  need,  and 
rendering  a  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  w'ill  make  money:  a 
new'spaper  which  fails  to  make 
money  is  generally  either  not 
filling  a  need,  or  else  being  badly 


managed.  If  I  try  to  make 
money,  it  is  not  for  my  personal 
needs — these  are  few.  I  have  all 
the  Rolls  Royces  and  Cadillacs 
I  can  use,  I  don’t  smoke,  I  drink 
very  little,  and  it’s  years  since 
I  gave  a  mink  coat  to  anybody 
except  a  member  of  my  family. 
But  if  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  television  stations 
which  I  owm  or  control  or  oper¬ 
ate  are  making  money,  then  I 
know'  that  they  are  rendering  a 
social  service,  and  the  bigger 
the  operation  grows  the  greater 
the  service  being  rendered.  And 
the  bigger  the  operation  the 
better  and  more  efficient  it  can 
be  made. 

Skills  Put  to  Work 

The  second  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  expansion,  and 
especially  for  expansion  in  the 
emergent  and  newly-developing 


states  of  the  world,  stems  out  of 
the  first.  I,  and  the  team  of 
experts  I  have  created  around 
me,  have  some  skill  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  communications 
media :  we  regard  it  as  our 
responsibility  to  pass  on  our 
know-how  in  these  matters  as 
part  of  the  great  surge  forward 
of  technical  development  now 
taking  place  all  over  the  world. 
If,  as  is  the  case,  the  western 
world  is  more  advanced  in  its 
development  of  the  media  of 
mass  communications  than 
Africa  or  Asia,  this  only  under¬ 
lines  the  need  for  us  to  join 
with  the  engineers,  the  scien¬ 
tists,  the  educationalists,  the 
doctors,  in  helping  to  raise  their 
levels  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  awakening  of  social  and 
political  consciousness  in  hun- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


THOMSON  MANAGEMENT — Pictured  at  recent  seminar  at  Toronto 
tor  9eneral  managers  and  publishers  ot  Western  Hemisphere  daily 
newspapers  in  Thomson  Newspapers  Limited  were: 

Front  row — W.  E.  McCartney,  central  office;  C.  L.  Butler,  Kirkland 
Lake;  R.  L.  Hamill,  Guelph;  B.  Shellon,  Trinidad;  J.  E.  Slaight,  central 
office;  M.  L.  Hamilton,  central  office;  S.  L.  McCabe,  central  office: 
E.  J.  Mannion,  central  office;  H.  J.  Foster,  Welland;  J.  K.  Stewart, 
Chatham;  G.  H.  Lewis  Jr.,  Petersburg;  A.  P,  Rivett,  central  office;  and 

J.  Balych,  central  office. 

Center  row — W.  C.  Anderson,  Timmins;  G.  M.  Brown,  Woodstock; 

K.  H.  Campbell,  central  office;  J.  W.  West,  Laurel;  J.  H.  Monaghan, 
Quebec;  J.  R.  Meakes,  Sudbury;  W.  E.  Doole,  Brampton;  J.  B.  Lamb, 
Orillia;  W.  J,  Hancox,  Charlottetown;  H.  B.  Cowan,  Prince  Albert; 
J.  B.  McKay,  Sarnia;  J.  P.  Dawdy,  Welland;  N.  D.  Hamilton,  Galt; 
R.  C.  Rooke,  central  office;  R.  M.  Josey,  Dalton. 

Back  row — C.  O.  Pickram,  Kamloops;  K.  W.  Packer,  Oakville;  J.  W. 
Hatton,  Moose  Jaw;  G.  J.  Rowland,  Penticton;  F.  C.  Miles,  Austin; 
P.  S.  Robertson,  Cornwall;  T.  L.  Wilson,  Oshawa;  J.  T.  Hogan,  Pem¬ 
broke;  B.  Slaight,  Barrie;  J.  M.  Bowers,  Chatham;  R,  P.  MacLean, 
Kelowna;  W.  J.  Lupton,  Namaimo;  W.  D.  Cotton,  Oakville;  G.  Lewis 
III,  Petersburg. 


»  'W  '  ^ 
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lAPA  Attacks  Communist 
Infiltration  of  Press 

Castro  Condemned;  OAS  Urged 
To  Restore  Freedoms  in  Cuba 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Santiago,  Chile 

The  18th  general  assembly  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week  vociferously 
condemned  Communism  and  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  for  its 
suppression  of  press  freedom 
and  included  on  its  blacklist  of 
countries  not  permitting  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  Haiti,  Para¬ 
guay  and  Bolivia.  It  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action  of  OAS  in 
supporting  the  U.S.  in  the  Cuban 
situation. 

It  heard  a  report  from  its 
Technical  Center  that  it  has 
employed  a  manager  who  has 
been  seiwing  for  five  months 
and  that  bulletins,  seminars,  a 
graphic  arts  center  and  a  con¬ 
sulting  service  for  lAPA  mem¬ 
bers  are  being  planned. 

It  also  heard  a  report  from 
its  Scholarship  Fund  that  five 
more  scholarships  have  been 
granted,  bringing  the  total  to  67 
since  formation  of  the  fund  in 
1955.  A  total  of  $231,374  has 
been  contributed  towards  these 
scholarships  since  then  by  lAPA 
members. 

The  closing  session  elected 
Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  40-year- 
old  publisher  of  Novedades, 
Mexico  City,  its  new  president 
succeeding  Andrew  Heiskell, 
Time,  Inc.  John  Reitemeyer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident ;  Pedro 
Beltran,  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru, 
second  vicepresident;  John 
Brogan,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  treasurer;  and  Manuel 


Cisneros,  La  Cronica,  Lima, 
Peru,  secretary. 

Howard  Stays  As  Cliairinan 

Jack  Howard,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Vice-chairmen  are  Au¬ 
gustin  Edwards,  El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  Chile,  and  Rodolfo 
Junco  de  la  Vega,  El  Norte, 
Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  were: 

Manuel  Cisneros,  La  Cronica, 
Lima,  Peru;  Enrique  Nores 
Martinez,  Los  Principios,  Cor¬ 
doba,  Argentina;  Raymond  E. 
Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily 
Record;  Luis  Jose  Santa  Maria, 
ZigZag,  Santiago,  Chile;  Napol¬ 
eon  Viera  Altamirano,  El  Diario 
de  Hoy,  San  Salvador,  El  Salva¬ 
dor;  German  Ornes,  El  Caribe, 
Santo  Domingo ;  and  Sergio  Car- 
bo,  Prensa  Libre,  Havana  (in 
exile). 

Re-elected  were:  Jules  Dubois, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Julio  de  Mes- 
quita  Filho,  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil;  Rodolfo  Junco  de 
la  Vega,  El  Norte,  Monterrey, 
Mexico;  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr., 
King  Features  Syndicate;  Lee 
Hills,  Knight  Newspapers; 


Charles  Scripps,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers;  William  K. 
Blethen,  Seattle  Times;  and 
Jorge  Mantilla,  El  Comercio, 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

Jules  DuBois,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  13th  consecutive 
yearly  term.  John  H.  Perry  of 
Florida  was  named  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  press  affairs  in  the  U.S. 
and  Charles  E.  Scripps  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto  of 
0  Estado  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
were  appointed  secretaries  to  the 
committee. 

Study  of  Infiltration 

Formal  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  assembly  reiterated  its 
Declaration  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  last  March  stating  that 
“international  communism  con¬ 
stitutes  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  grave  problem  and  most 
serious  threat  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  and  to  their  free 
and  democratic  press.”  It  warned 
the  members  against  Communist 
infiltration  and  suggested  the 
lAPA  board  of  directors  study 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  spe¬ 
cial  subcommittee  under  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  to  undertake  a  documented 
study  on  communist  infiltration 
of  the  press  in  the  continent  in 
order  to  keep  its  members  in¬ 
formed. 

Other  resolutions  urged  gov¬ 
ernments  to  avoid  imposing  dis¬ 


criminatory  taxes  on  the  press 
which  would  endanger  its  free¬ 
dom;  it  condemned  advertising 
practices  of  some  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  agencies  in  de¬ 
laying  payment  for  space  (see 
“Shop  Talk”) ;  it  urged  the 
Organization  of  the  American 
States  to  adopt  all  corrective 
measures  to  insure  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
all  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

lAPA  also  endorsed  the  Inter¬ 
national  Centqr  of  Higher  Jour¬ 
nalism  Studies  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (Ciespal)  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  urged  publishers  to  help 
newspapermen  attend  the  two- 
month  training  courses. 

Argentina  and  Peru 

Recalling  menaces  to  the  press 
in  the  last  year,  lAPA  resolved: 

“1.  To  regret  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  suffer^  by  some  publica¬ 
tions  in  Argentina  and  Peru, 
expressing  its  satisfaction  for 
the  Argentine  Government's 
promise  that  freedom  of  the 
press  will  be  respected  without 
reservations  in  the  future,  and 
for  the  Peruvian  government’s 
attitude  of  permitting,  in  defer¬ 
ence  of  the  lAPA,  the  reopening 
of  the  Lima  newspaper  that  was 
closed  during  the  recent  politi¬ 
cal  events. 

“2.  To  declare  that  in  the  case 
of  material  damages  suffered  by 
the  newspapers,  through  actions 
by  the  authorities,  it  is  their 
imperative  duty  to  make  the 
necessary  compensation. 

“3.  To  deplore  the  return  in 
Argentina  of  the  system  of 
branding  as  ‘disrespect,’  subject 
to  trial,  criticisms  made  by 
newspapers  in  compliance  with 
their  mission  to  control  national 
life  in  a  democratic  way.” 

Progress  Reported 

After  spending  two  days  on 
the  subject  of  press  freedom  in 
the  hemisphere  prior  to  the 
assembly  meetings,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PRESS — Venezuela's  president,  Romulo  Betan¬ 
court,  puffing  his  familiar  pipe,  tells  U.S.  newsmen  his  government  is 
winning  the  battle  against  communist  terrorists  .  .  .  and  doing  it  by 
legal  means.  From  the  left:  James  R.  Whelan,  UPl,  Caracas;  President 
Betancourt;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  UPl  vicepresident  for  international  opera¬ 
tions;  Brady  Black,  executive  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  and 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 


Catledge’s  Secretary 
Hired  for  ASNE  Job 


Anpelo  I).  Giancarlo,  secretary 
to  Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tiinen, 
has  l)een  named  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  effective 
next  year. 


An9elo  D.  Giancarlo 

Beginning  as  assistant  execu- 
tiv'e  secretary,  he  will  set  up  the 
ASNE  headquarters  at  750 
Third  Avenue  when  it  is  moved 
there  from  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  will  assume  the  full  title 
when  Fredric  and  Alice  Fox 
Pitts  become  consultants  to  the 
Society  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Giancarlo  has  had  a  close 
association  with  ASNE  since 
Mr.  Catledge  first  w'as  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  through 
his  presidency  in  1960-61.  The 
succeeding  president,  Felix  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  Dalian  Timen 
Herald,  recalled  him  as  aide  at 
the  1962  convention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitts,  w’ho  have 
staffed  the  ASNE  headquarters 
for  30  years,  were  in  the  Class 
of  1917  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia.  They 
worked  on  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers,  and  at  one  time,  as 
“Foxy  and  Freddy,”  they  syndi¬ 
cated  a  column  on  married  life. 
In  1959  they  received  a  special 
joint  award  from  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Alumni.  Their  team¬ 
work  will  continue  in  some  field 
of  writing  after  they  leave 
ASNE. 

In  .Secretarial  Field 

Offices  for  the  ASNE  secretar¬ 
iat  are  being  set  up  in  space 
close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  New'spaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Giancarlo  makes  his  home 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  37  years 
old,  a  native  of  Allentown,  Pa. 


and  a  graduate  from  Rider  Col¬ 
lege  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  magna 
cum  laude  w'ith  a  B.S.  in  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science.  He  completed  the 
four-year  course  in  three  years 
by  attending  classes  in  summer 
time. 

Prior  to  going  to  business  col¬ 
lege  he  served  in  the  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  Corps  with  anti-aircraft 
outfits.  He  served  as  a  general 
courts-martial  reporter  and 
worked  in  the  Claims  and  Boards 
office  until  discharged  with  rank 
of  staff  sergeant  in  1946. 

His  first  job  was  with  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall  Inc.,  publishing  con¬ 
cern,  a  secretary  to  the  business 
book  editor.  In  November,  1950, 
he  went  to  the  New  York  Times 
as  a  pool  stenographer  for  the 
news  department  and  in  1952  he 
became  secretary  to  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge.  One  of  his  duties  was 
being  office  manager  for  the 
Times’  contingents  at  the  1960 
Presidential  nominating  conven¬ 
tions. 


Steven  Returns  to  Paper 
After  Censorship  Talks 


William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
returned  home  Oct.  27  after 
spending  three  days  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
on  censorship  in  event  of  war. 

The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  is  a  branch  of  the 
Executive  Department.  Mr. 
Steven,  an  executive  reservist, 
is  one  of  the  newspapermen  who 
served  in  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  in  World  War  II. 

Censorship,  if  another  war 
makes  it  necessary,  would  fol¬ 
low  a  voluntary  code  similar  to 
that  of  the  last  war.  However, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  same 
pattern  could  not  be  followed 
because  in  a  new  war  the  U.S. 
would  be  under  direct  attack 
and  the  state  of  communications 
in  Washington  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  has  not  been  determined 
who  would  head  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  should  it  have  to  be 
reactivated. 

Mr.  Steven  suggested  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  that  among 
qualifications  a  chief  censor 
should  have  would  be  wide 
acquaintanceship  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  knowledge  of 
how  government  offices  are  oper¬ 
ated,  some  experience  in  radio 
and  television  as  w’ell  as  on 


DESIGN  for  Newhouse  Communication  Center  at  Syracuse  University 
is  viewed  by  the  donor,  center,  with  architects  Russell  King  and 
Harry  King. 

Newhouse  Inereases 
Gift  to  $15  MiUion 

Announcement  of  S.  I  New'-  sity  for  a  mass  communications 
house’s  pledge  of  an  additional  center  coincided  on  Wednesday 
$13  million  to  Syracuse  Univer-  w'ith  the  news  that  his  bid  for 

the  Omaha  World-Herald  had 
been  rejected  by  the  stock- 

ns  to  Paper  At  the  moment  the  New  York 

publisher’s  public  relations 
»  •  rwi  WW  counsellor,  Ray  Josephs,  was 

J.  dlKS  issuing  the  release  on  the  en- 

M  dow’ment,  the  wires  carried  the 

newspapers  and  w’ide  adminis-  from  Omaha.  Mi.  New- 

trative  experience.  He  felt  that  b^use  w'as  in  Syracuse,  visiting 
the  man  appointed  should  have  bi® 

lived  in  Washington  in  tbe  last  Cbancellor  William  P.  Tolley  of 
few  years  Syracuse  University  told  of  the 

Among  ’  other  executive  re-  generous  donation  as  a  starter 
servists  who  served  in  the  Office  toward  a  $76  million  develop- 
of  Censorship  in  the  last  war  nient  fund, 
are  Theodore  F.  Koop,  CBS;  In  January  1960  Mr.  New- 
Robert  K.  Richards,  who  was  in  bouse  announced  the  initial  gift 
radio  and  is  now  in  public  rela-  nf  $2,000,000  from  the  New- 
tions;  and  Jack  Lockhart  of  bouse  Foundation  for  construc- 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  I*on  of  a  journalism  building. 
New  York.  Tbe  plan  has  been  expanded  to 

Just  what  the  White  House  include  facilities  for  radio  and 
had  in  mind  as  to  the  duration  television,  audiovisual  and  other 
of  the  memorandum  on  security  niedia  of  communications, 
news  (E&P,  Oct.  27)  was  not  At  Mr.  Newhouse’s  personal 
clear  this  week.  At  the  Penta-  suggestion,  the  famous  New 
gon,  Assistant  Defense  Secre-  York  architect,  I.  M.  Pei,  was 
tary  Arthur  Sylvester  told  retained  as  consultant  with 
newsmen  the  admonition  had  Syracuse  architects  Russell  and 
Ijeen  withdrawn.  But  Pierre  Harry  King  to  design  the  New- 
Salinger,  at  the  White  House,  house  Communications  Center, 
said  that  was  premature  and  Building  contracts  on  the  jour- 
the  “caution  and  discretion”  nalism  building  are  expected  to 
request  would  be  dropped  “as  be  awarded  within  the  next  60 
soon  as  feasible.”  days.  The  entire  Center  is  sched- 

•  uled  for  completion  by  1966. 

c  1  u  M*"-  Newhouse,  who  is  66,  and 

Sunday  l^dltlOlI  Mitzi,  have  long  been 

New  Iberia,  La.  interested  in  the  upstate  univer- 
The  New  Iberia  Daily  Iberian  sity.  Their  sons,  S.  1.  J r.  and 
(circulation  11,000)  is  adding  Donald,  both  attended  Syracuse 
a  Sunday  edition  Nov.  4  and  but  did  not  graduate.  Mr.  New- 
dropping  its  Satui'day  edition,  house  is  a  trustee  and  the  re¬ 
in  response  to  reque.sts  from  cipient  of  an  honorary  degree  of 
advertisers  and  readers.  Doctor  of  Humanities. 
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Small  ABC  Newspapers  Hit 
Emphasis  on  County  Data 


‘Lazy  Spacebuyers’  Criticized; 
Agencies  Face  Market  Changes 


“Lazy  spacebuyers”  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  in  New  York  Oct.  25. 

The  real  clash  was  between 
large  and  small  newspapers  as 
the  latter  objected  to  the  grow¬ 
ing,  if  optional,  trend  of  report¬ 
ing  geographical  distribution  by 
counties,  rather  than  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  retail  trading  zones. 

.Small  Papers  Object 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher, 
WootiKocket  (R.  I.)  Cali,  objected 
to  what  he  called  the  “core  city 
concept.”  He  said  that  particu¬ 
larly  in  densely  populated  areas 
sensed  by  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  giving  circulations  on  a 
county  basis  was  “a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  small  daily.” 

Robert  Boulware  of  Fletcher 
Richards  Calkins  &  Holden,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  had  just  com¬ 
mented  that  the  ABC  board  was 
pre.sently  concentrating  on  the 
idea  of  standardizing  on  county 
reports,  because  city  and  retail 
trading  zones  were  outmoded. 
Reporting  on  viewpoints  he  said 
he  had  received  from  members 
of  a  committee  representing 
large,  medium  and  small  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  Mr.  Boulware 
.said  there  was  objection  first  to 
“ob.solete  information  in  this 
fast  moving  market  place.” 

“This  has  been  aggravated  by 
mergers  of  publications,  the 
development  of  new  communities 
in  such  places  as  Arizona,  Cape 
Canaveral,  the  Chicago  suburbs 
and  many  others,”  he  said. 

Obsulele  Divisions 

“Secondly,  the  complaint  is 
rei>eated  that  definitions  of  mar¬ 
keting  units  have  become  obso¬ 
lete  without  correction.  Specific¬ 
ally,  there  is  a  fear  that  the  city 
zone  and  retail  trading  area 
concepts  lack  uniformity  among 
markets  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  accurately 
<lefine  and  describe  the  market¬ 
ing  opportunity. 

"It  is  repeatedly  suggested 
that  these  figures,  vrhile  useful 
in  many  instances  and  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  would  become  much 
more  significant  if  it  were  re- 
ciiiired  that  the  standard  metro¬ 
politan  area  data  as  described 


by  the  U.S.  Census  be  included 
— that  this  would  throw  city- 
zone  and  retail  trading  area 
dimensions  into  more  meaningful 
perspective. 

“The  committee  has  pointed 
out,  and  quite  accurately,  that 
the  retail  trading  area  is  defined 
by  product  to  be  marketed  rather 
than  by  the  distance  between 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  this 
day  of  high  speed  expressways 
and  easy  motor  travel.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  while  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  low-priced  food  items  are 
generally  bought  near  one’s 
home,  the  retail  trading  area  for 
Oriental  rugs  or  for  automobiles 
might  be  a  horse  of  an  entirely 
different  color. 

On  (k)uiily  Ba^is 

“Basic  market  data  such  as 
retail  sales  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions,  demographic  information 
and  other  facts  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  are  not  com¬ 
piled  on  a  city-zone  and  retail 
trading  area  basis  but  rather 
according  to  counties  which  are 
the  units  going  to  make  up  the 
.standard  Metropolitan  area. 

“There  is  a  general  feeling  in 
the  committee  that  specific  news¬ 
paper  market  problems  require 


A  “sub.stantial”  number  of 
newspapers  are  using  the  new 
ABC  “optional  format  for  re¬ 
porting  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion”,  Robert  W.  Boggs,  declared 
in  his  annual  report  as  chairman 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

Important  in  the  new  format 
are  four  separate  analyses  of 
newspaper  distribution  by  basic 
marketing  units,  he  pointed  out. 
Distribution  is  reported  by 
states  and  provinces,  by  market 
areas,  by  counties,  and  by  cities. 
He  called  the  format  “a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  importance 
of  county  units  in  media-to-mar- 
ket  planning.” 

‘The  typography  and  format 
of  all  ABC  reports  have  been 
under  study,”  Mr.  Boggs  told 


individual  study  in  most  cases 
and  that  the  data  in  the  audit 
report  properly  supplies  one  of 
the  many  types  of  information 
— one  of  the  many  dimensions — 
that  must  go  into  this  study. 
Since  this  other  information  is 
available  from  other  sources  it 
would  seem  a  duplication  of 
effort  to  put  it  into  the  report.” 

On  Puragraph  13 

Along  with  Mr.  Hudson,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Gluntz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican- American,  wondered 
out  loud  if  the  busy  spacebuyers 
took  the  trouble  to  dig  into  the 
information  given  in  Paragraph 
13  of  the  ABC  reports  breaking 
down  county  circulations  by 
towns. 

A  large-city  newspaper,  he 
suggested,  may  claim  60%  or 
better  coverage  of  a  county, 
which  may  satisfy  the  “lazy 
space  buyer,”  who,  if  he  took 
time  to  investigate  would  find 
the  circulation  was  only  in  one 
portion  of  the  county  and  that 
to  get  the  percentage  coverage 
desired  he  would  have  to  use 
several  and  not  just  one  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  information  is  available 
but  too  often  spacebuyers  do  not 
seem  to  be  willing  to  look,”  Mr. 
Gluntz  said. 

Mr.  Boulware  countered  by 
saying  a  lazy  spacebuyer  would 
not  be  a  spacebuyer  for  long. 


the  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
last  week.  The  revised  news¬ 
paper  statements  are  scheduled 
for  introduction  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1963. 

3,890  Members 

ABC  membership  was  re¬ 
ported  at  a  high  of  3,890,  with 
publisher  members,  2,796;  non¬ 
publishers,  advertisers  and 
agencies,  1,094.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years  advertiser 
membership  showed  growth. 

Mr.  Boggs  said  the  combined 
average  circulation  of  ABC 
members  represents  almost  96% 
of  the  total  for  all  daily  news¬ 
papers,  but  at  last  count  there 
were  558  dailies  in  the  U.S.  with 
unaudited  circulation. 


ABC  Format  Aids 
Media-Market  Plans 
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and  that  if  it  was  necessary  to 
buy  several  papers,  rather  than 
one  paper  to  get  county  cover¬ 
age,  most  spacebuyers  would  do 
so. 

Herbert  Moloney  Jr.,  president 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives, 
stepped  into  this  situation  to 
suggest  that  it  was  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  representative  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  varying  market  situa¬ 
tions  to  spacebuyers.  Newspaper 
markets  differ  all  across  the 
country  and  cannot  be  standard¬ 
ized  in  any  manner,  he  main¬ 
tained. 

MetJure  Presides 

The  Newspaper  Division  pro¬ 
gram  was  set  up  as  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  with  J.  Warren  McClure, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  as  moderator. 
Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  &  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided.  Other  panelists  besides 
Mr.  Boulware  and  Mr.  Moloney 
were  Douglas  Clark,  Seagram 
Distillers  Corp.,  and  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  committee. 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  and  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vice- 
president,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  &  Tribune,  and 
ABC  director,  commented  that 
.small  and  large  papers  had 
clashed  for  some  time  over  the 
question  of  reporting  circula¬ 
tions  on  a  county  basis,  but  that 
the  county  information  was 
needed  by  advertisers. 

“What  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  advertiser  is  in  your  inter¬ 
est  as  well,”  he  said  to  the 
objecting  newspapers. 

Dr.  Bogart  said  that  at  the 
Bureau  of  Census  the  “urban¬ 
ized  zone  concept”  had  already 
undergone  some  revision  and 
was  being  scrutinized  further. 

What  is  a  Market? 

“What  actually  constitutes  a 
market  remains  a  big  question,” 
Dr.  Bogart  said.  “Television  is 
trying  to  redefine  markets  as  a 
vast  system  of  unrelated  outlets 
for  merchandise — supermarkets 
and  self-service  stores  strung  out 
across  the  country.  They  say 
that  all  that  is  ne^ed  is  to  pre¬ 
sell  people  (by  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising,  they  maintain)  with  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  regardless 
of  the  context  in  which  the  mes¬ 
sages  are  placed. 

“According  to  this  notion 
there  is  no  difference  among 
people  and  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  where  or  how  they  live  or 
buy,  as  long  as  advertising 
reaches  them.  But  the  fact  is 
there  are  enormous  differences 
between  markets.  We  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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‘Sphere  of  Influence’ 
Tops  Circulation 


The  48th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  was  called  upon  last  week 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  desirability,  need  and 
possibility  of  giving  official 
status  to  audience-type  figures 
as  an  “important  dimension”  of 
what  publications  achieve  for 
the  advertiser. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger,  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  told  a 
joint  meeting  of  advertiser-ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives  that 
while  circulation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  publisher’s  statistic,  it  has 
become  less  the  key  figure  for 
advertising. 

“Because  advertisers  must 
know  not  only  circulation,  but 
they  must  know  what  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  publication 
and  of  the  advertising  is,”  Dr. 
Deckinger  said.  “Ask  yourselves 
the  question:  Have  you  given 
adequate  thought  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  you  should  add  a 
dimension  to  what  you  already 
measure?  What  you  measure  is 
very  important.  But  advertising 
has  moved  a  long  way  since 
circulation  was  the  key  to  the 
area  of  influence  of  a  publica¬ 
tion.  Today,  we  have  better 
tools,”  he  w’ent  on. 

.4sks  Endorsement 

Dr.  Deckinger  said  the  ABC 
should  be  endorsing  “some  man¬ 
ner  of  measurement  of  audi¬ 
ence,”  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

“I  realize  that  such  measure¬ 
ments  cost  money,”  he  said. 
“But  they  don’t  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  every  week,  they  don’t 
have  to  be  obtained  every  month. 
Perhaps  they  are  more  or  less 
like  the  circulation  breakdowns 
that  publishers  give  us,  much 
less  often  than  we’d  like,  in 
many  cases. 

“However,  if  we  get  audience 
figures  on  even  some  infrequent 
basis,  w'e  can  compute  audience 
per  copy,  and  make  projections, 
just  as  we  update  circulation  to 
states  and  counties  by  project¬ 
ing  from  sometimes  rather  rusty 
data. 

“The  question  is  this,”  Dr. 
Deckinger  said:  “Is  the  ABC 
completely  up  to  date,  so  far  as 
measuring  the  effective  influence 
of  a  publication  is  concerned? 
Should  not  the  ABC  begin  to 
audit  these  surveys  of  audience, 
and  begin  to  have  them  re¬ 
ported  as  part  of  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  circulation  statement?” 

Bayard  E.  Sawyer,  associate 
publisher  of  Business  Week 
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magazine,  predicted  a  bright 
future  for  special-interest  mag¬ 
azines. 

“As  we  move  into  the  area  of 
documenting  the  advertising  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  such  apperception 
values,  the  special-interest  pub¬ 
lications  will  come  into  even 
greater  consideration  and  use 
by  advertisers,”  he  said,  adding, 
“The  day  may  come  when  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  may  advertise 
in  special-interest  magazines — 
instead  of  on  the  back  pages  of 
newspapers.” 

Bogg»>  Heads  Board  Again 

Robert  W.  Boggs,  manager  of 
Advertising,  Union  Carbide 
Plastics  Company,  New  York, 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  during  the  organ¬ 
izational  meeting  of  the  board 
Oct.  26  in  New  York. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  publisher, 
Fremont  (Nebr.)  Guide  and 
Tribune,  was  elected  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board.  Re¬ 
elected  as  vicechairmen  are 
Kenneth  Laii'd,  president,  Tat- 
ham-Laird  Inc.,  Chicago;  and 
Donald  F.  Hunter,  vicepresident 
and  managing  director,  Mac- 
lean-Hunter  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

S.  O.  Shapiro,  vicepresident. 
Look  magazine.  New  York,  was 
re-elected  ABC  secretary,  and 
George  C.  Dibert,  vicepresident, 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Chicago,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Board  also  re-elected  staff 
officers  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director; 
Leo  H.  Smith,  vicepresident  and 
chief  auditor;  James  F.  Devine, 
assistant  secretary;  and  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Downing,  assistant 
ti’easurer. 

During  the  ABC  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  members  elected  one  new 
director  and  re-elected  16  other 
directors  whose  terms  expired 
with  this  meeting. 

The  new  director  is  John 

K.  Hart,  vicepresident,  Rexall 
Drug  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Hart  fills  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Russell  Z.  Eller,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Sunkist  Grow¬ 
ers  Inc. 

Directors  re-elected  to  the 
ABC  board  include  those  for 
Newspapers : 

Frank  Geoghegan,  Enterprise 
&  Times,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Kenneth  A.  McMillan,  Toron¬ 
to  Star,  Toronto. 

Harold  Shugard,  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 
SEPT,  and  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  1962  vs.  1961 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  7-day  Basis) 


SEPTEMBER 
1962  vs  1961 


FIRST 

NINE  MONTHS 
1962  vs  1961 


GENERAL 

% 

Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

% 

Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-13.5 

7.2 

-  1.4 

7.9 

Foods  . 

-16.0 

12.6 

-12.1 

13.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  12.5 

0.4 

+  10.7 

0.4 

Baking  Products  . 

-45.3 

1.5 

-29.6 

1.4 

Beverages  . 

-24.0 

1.5 

-12.0 

2.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

-65.2 

0.2 

-37.5 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

-14.7 

1.0 

-  2.8 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

+  30.8 

1.8 

-30.0 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

+  82.6 

1.2 

+  4.0 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-38.3 

0.9 

-  5.3 

1.3 

Industrial  . 

+47.3 

2.8 

-  9.7 

2.1 

Insurance  . 

-  1.8 

1.7 

-  0.1 

1.7 

Medical  . . 

+  34.6 

2.8 

+  21.9 

2.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

-  0.2 

3.7 

+  0.8 

2.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  8.6 

11.2 

-  5.7 

8.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

+  82.8 

2.1 

+  24.8 

l.l 

Sporting  Goods, 

Cam.  &  Photo  Suppl. 

+  13.5 

0.6 

+  4.6 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-14.9 

2.1 

-25.2 

2.6 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-29.5 

2.1 

-34.4 

2.0 

Dentifrices  . 

-66.0 

0.2 

-24.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-17.9 

0.3 

-49.6 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .  . 

-26.1 

0.9 

-31.5 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  21.9 

0.1 

-17.1 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

-  3.1 

11.8 

-  0.9 

12.6 

Airways  . 

-14.4 

7.8 

-  4.6 

8.5 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  2.2 

0.4 

-  1.2 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

+  21.5 

0.7 

-  0.2 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

+  39.9 

1.8 

+  13.3 

1.3 

Tours  . 

+  15.6 

0.8 

+  8.6 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  26.4 

3.1 

+  14.0 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

-  2.9 

77.9 

-  6.4 

74.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-75.5 

0.7 

-32.1 

2.8 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-22.5 

12.4 

+  17.5 

13.4 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

+  24.5 

1.8 

+  0.8 

2.1 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

+  27.3 

l.l 

+  67.0 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-18.3 

22.1 

+  l.l 

25.3 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

-  8.1 

100.0 

-  4.0 

100.0 

Free  Paper  in  Taxis  their  passengers.  Some  5,000 

Every  day  this  week  between  ^  distributed. 

7  and  10  a.m.,  some  800  taxicab  Ears  on  either  side  of  the  paper 
drivers  in  mid-town  Manhattan  said;  “Good  Morning  .  .  .  h/ivc 
handed  complimentary  copies  of  a  good  morning  newspaper — on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  us.  (Why  not  make  it  a  habit).’’ 
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Canadian  Papers  Can 
Beat  Airwave  Media 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Canadian  newspapers  can 
meet  the  competition  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  provided  they 
refuse  to  admit  the  electronic 
media  are  in  competition  with 
them. 

That’s  the  paradoxical  opinion 
of  Warren  Reynolds,  president, 
Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co.,  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  who  last  week 
was  re-elected  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“The  salvation  of  Canadian 
newspapers,  of  all  newspapers, 
for  that  matter,  is  in  their  own 
hands,”  Mr.  Reynolds  said.  “I 
am  confident  that  the  newspaper 
media  must  fail  if  they  become 
preoccupied  with  tv  or  radio  as 
competitors. 

Newspaper’s  Purpose 

“The  purpose  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  valid  and  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  if  our  society  is  to  be 
pre-sen’ed.  The  newspaper  must 
keep  the  public  informed  with 
honest,  unbiased,  accurate  in¬ 
formation. 

“As  long  as  the  newspaper 
has  a  social  conscience  and  ful¬ 
fills  this  purpose,  nothing  can 
ever  take  its  place,  and  it  will 
be  financially  successful.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  expressed  tbe 
opinion  that  the  electronic  media 
would  like  to  have  an  industry- 
owned  sendee  comparable  to 
ABC.  There  are  250  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  56  tv  in  Canada. 

“All  the  research  they  must 
do  is  costing  them  and  the  agen¬ 
cies  a  great  deal  of  money — 
money  wasted  because  the  audi¬ 
ence  measuring  tools  duplicate 
and  overlap  each  other,”  he  said. 

Taken  for  Granted 

“Today  in  Canada,  as  in  the 
U.S.,  the  ABC  is  often  too  easily 
taken  for  granted.  The  Canadian 
members  are  instituting  a  pro¬ 
motional  program  to  explain  tbe 
basic  functions  of  the  service  to 
people  at  all  advertising  levels. 
We  are  particularly  anxious  to 
show  how  useful  ABC  is  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  dollar  efficiency  of 
advertising,  the  important  jiart 
it  jilays  in  selecting  media  to 
do  the  strongest  possible  job.” 

^Ir.  Reynolds  noted  that  news¬ 
papers  and  the  electronic  media 
perform  different  advertising 
functions.  He  .said  it  was  a 
primary  task  of  every  advei’- 
tising  agency  to  make  certain 
that  the  most  efficient  use  was 
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made  of  all  the  means  available 
for  reaching  the  public. 

“Too  many  products  are  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  into  production  fa¬ 
cilities,”  he  said.  “Product  de¬ 
sign  and  innovation,  along  with 
advertising  claims,  must  be 
fitted  to  consumer  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.” 

Marketing  Coneepl 

Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co.,  is, 
he  said,  built  around  its  creative 
marketing  concept.  Tbe  first  step 
before  recommending  any  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  client’s  product 
or  ser%’ice  is  to  analyze  thor¬ 
oughly  the  market  potentials  for 
it,  he  explained. 

“This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  Canada  with  its  two 
languages,”  he  continued.  “What 
is  said  one  way  in  English  may 
mean  something  else  when  liter¬ 
ally  translated  into  French.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  in  General  Mills  adver¬ 
tising,  which  we  place  in  Can¬ 
ada,  to  refer  to  Betty  Crocker 
as  the  ‘First  Lady  of  Food’  in 
advertising  prepared  for  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers.  That 
would  be  accepted  by  those  read¬ 
ers  in  Canada  just  as  it  would 
be  in  the  U.S.  However,  to  call 
Betty  Crocker  ‘First  Lady’  in 
French  would  be  to  relate  her 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  it  would 
be  seriously  misunderstood.” 

Founded  1924 

E.  W.  Reynolds  Ltd.  adver¬ 
tising  agency  was  founded  in 
1924  by  the  present  president’s 
father.  At  first  his  son  was  not 
interested  in  making  a  career  in 
an  advertising  agency.  He 
started  work  in  the  composing 
room  of  Macleans  Publishing 
Co.,  as  a  make-up  man.  Even¬ 
tually  he  became  an  advertising 
salesman  for  Chatelain,  one  of 
the  Maclean  publications.  In 
1935  he  started  working  for  the 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  and  four  years  later 
became  sales  manager  of  the 
company’s  Montreal  division. 

Mr.  Reynolds’  father  had 
built  up  an  extremely  successful 
one-man  agency.  In  1949,  the 
son  considered  buying  the  agen¬ 
cy  from  his  father,  but,  first  of 
all,  wantefl  to  get  away  from 
that  one-man  concept. 

“At  that  time  there  was  no 
really-goo<l  creative  marketing 
agency  in  Canada,  and  I  wanted 
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to  see  if  one  could  be  organized,” 
Mr.  Reynolds  recalled.  “We 
spent  si.x  months  studying  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and,  finally,  we  de¬ 
cided  we  could  do  it  and  do  it 
well.” 

The  “we”  at  this  time  were 
Stuart  Walton  and  Douglas 
Newby,  still  partners  in  the  firm. 
From  the  six-months’  study  the 
three  agreed  that  marketing  in 
Canada  must  be  quite  different 
than  in  this  country;  that  it 
would  require  Canadian-trained 
Canadians  as  marketing  people 
who  knew  the  country  and  the 
different  audiences  it  comprises. 
So  they  bought  the  agency  with 
the  understanding  that  market¬ 
ing  would  be  the  core  of  its 
service. 

Billings  Have  Grown 

The  policy  proved  successful. 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  partners 
have  built  the  agency,  which  in 
1949  had  a  staff  of  nine  handling 
advertising  billings  of  $500,000, 
into  one  of  the  top  five  agencies 
of  the  Dominion.  In  1959,  Ron¬ 
alds  Advertising  Agency  of 
Montreal  was  merged  with  the 
Reynolds  firm.  Billings  today 
run  $12,000,000  a  year.  Clients 
include  such  names  as  General 
Mills,  Volkswagen,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Texaco,  and  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Sune  Anderson  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  and 
creative  services.  I^ewis  G. 
Smith  is  vicepresident  of  client 
.serv  ices,  Robert  Platt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing,  and  Frank 
Walker,  executive  vicepresident, 
finance. 

Mr.  Reynolds  organized  the 


first  French  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Toronto  in  1952  to  focus 
attention  on  the  importance  of 
beaming  messages  directly  to 
Canada’s  French-speaking  popu¬ 
lation.  Last  year  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1961  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Conference.  Active  in  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  he  is  a  past- 
president  and  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
has  served  as  director  of  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Club  of 
Toronto. 


Circulation,  Rates 
Of  Papers  Increase 

Circulations  have  increased 
22.3%  for  daily  newspapers; 
37.5%  for  Sunday  newspapers, 
according  to  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  latest  re¬ 
port  on  Newspaper  Circulation 
and  Rate  Trends  for  the  years 
1946-1962. 

Other  significant  highlights 
of  the  report:  Rates  (based  on 
5000  lines)  have  increased 
112.3%  for  dailies;  109.6%  for 
Sunday  newspapers.  Rates  per 
million  circulation  have  in¬ 
creased  74.0%  for  dailies;  52.4% 
for  Sunday  newspapers. 

Copies  of  the  report,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  ANA 
Newspaper  Committee,  are 
available  to  non-members  of 
ANA  at  $15.00  per  copy. 

According  to  Douglas  S. 
Clark,  assistant  vicepresident, 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc., 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
137-page  report  is  designed  to 
1)  Analyze  overall  postwar  cost 
trends  for  dailies,  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  Sunday  magazine 
and  comic  groups;  and  2)  Evalu¬ 
ate  objectively  each  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation  on 
the  basis  of  trends  in  circula¬ 
tions,  rates  and  cost-per-million 
circulations. 

• 

Awar<l  To  Kaselow 

Joseph  Kaselow,  advertising 
news  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  “for  his  out- 
.standing  service  to  advertising 
agencies  in  covering  and  report¬ 
ing  trends  and  activities  in  the 
advertising  world,”  from  the 
League  of  Advertising  Agencies 
on  Nov.  16. 
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AD  AGENCIES: 

Agency  Salutes  Y&R 
Bert  &  Harry  Effort 


By  way  of  saluting  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
for  “what  we  consider  a  genuine 
contribution  to  our  industry,” 
Alvin  Preiss,  president  of  Preiss 
&  BrovTi  Advertising,  Inc.,  last 
week  ran  a  one-shot  50-line  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  praising 
Y&R’s  newspaper  and  radio 
campaign  to  bring  back  Piels 
Bros.’  Bert  and  Harry  (E&P, 
Sept.  29,  page  20). 

The  Preiss  &  Browm  ad  (see 
cut)  demanded  a  recount  of 
the  vote  in  the  recent  Piels 


GIBBS 


IS  AN  OLD  FUDDY-DUDDY 

IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
BETTER  MERCHANDISING, 
PREISS  &  BROWN 
ADVERTISING 
IS  SOLIDLY  FOR 
BERT  AND  HARRY. 

★  ★★★★ 

election.  With  tongue  in  cheek, 
Mr.  Preiss  charged  that  the  43 
votes  for  E.  Gordon  Gibbs  “ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud.” 

Demands  ‘Investigation’ 

“I  demand  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  callous  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  people’s  faith,” 
Mr.  Preiss  said.  “It  is  quite 
obvious  that  no  one  except  E. 
Gordon  Gibbs  would  willingly 
vote  for  E.  Gordon  Gibbs  over 
our  l)eloved  Bert  and  Harry. 

“I  think  our  efforts,  in  behalf 
of  Bert  and  Harry  entitle  us  to 
an  explanation  of  how  this  so- 
called  efficiency  expert  managed 
to  get  those  43  votes.” 

Mr.  Preiss  said  his  agency’s 
support  of  Y&R’s  efforts  to 
bring  back  Bert  and  Harry  to 
Piel’s  advertising  had  lieen  en¬ 
tirely  spontaneous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  newspaper  and 
radio  campaign  by  Y&R. 


He  said  his  agency  had  been 
active  in  the  Piels  campaign 
“even  before  Bert  and  Harry 
themselves  decided  to  fight  for 
their  rightful  place  in  Piels 
advertising.”  He  reported  that 
Preiss  &  Brown  had  “contrib¬ 
uted  heavily  to  the  Bert  and 
Harry  campaign  fund”  and  had 
taken  “substantial  space  in 
major  media  in  behalf  of  the 
brothers.” 

May  Go  to  I). A. 

Mr.  Preiss  said  no  legal  ac¬ 
tion  is  contemplated  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  but  that  “we  have  con¬ 
sidered  very  seriously  taking 
this  matter  to  the  district  at¬ 
torney  if  no  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming.” 

Taking  his  tongue  out  of  his 
cheek,  Kr.  Preiss  said,  “Quite 
seriously  we  at  Preiss  &  Brown 
think  the  Bert  and  Harry  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  long-step  forward 
in  creative  merchandising  and 
advertising  .  .  .  We  believe  it’s 
time  for  advertising  agencies 
occasionally  to  show  their  ma¬ 
turity  by  publicly  applauding 
the  efforts  of  the  competition,” 
he  said. 

•  •  • 

SUNDAY’S  AGENCY 

Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb 
&  Keen,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agency  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  representing  38  newspa¬ 
pers  for  their  locally-edited  ro¬ 
togravure  sections  and  59  news¬ 
papers  for  their  comic  sections. 

Earlier  this  year  Sunday  and 
several  clients  of  APCL&K 
were  associated  in  “Home  Fash¬ 
ion  Time,  U.S.A.”  that  resulted 
in  700,000  lines  of  retail  tie-in 
ads  (E&P,  April  14,  page  18). 

*  *  * 

K&E  RETAIL  GRANT 

A  grant  of  $1000  to  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  of 
the  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  for  retailing  re¬ 
search  was  announced  last 
week  by  David  C.  Stewart, 
president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  which  is  making  the 
grant,  and  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Baily, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Pioneering  work  is  being  done 
at  American  University  in  ap¬ 
pliance  marketing  and  pricing 
research.  The  $1000  grant  con¬ 
sists  of  $500  won  by  K&E  for 
the  best  ad  in  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  series  on  ad¬ 


vertising,  and  a  like  amount 
contributed  by  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

DEKKER  TO  FRG&H 

William  C.  Dekker,  formerly 
media  director  of  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Inc.,  has  joined  Fletch¬ 
er  Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  in  the  same  capacity.  Mr. 
Dekker  was  with  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  for  18  years. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Doynow-Stone,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  agency  for  Haviland 
and  Company,  New  York,  im¬ 
porters  and  distributors  of 
Porcelaine  de  Limoges  and  other 
chinaware.  Plans  call  for  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising,  as  well 
as  co-op  ads. 

*  *  * 

•  After  several  years  of  plac¬ 
ing  its  $350,000  ad  budget  di¬ 
rectly,  Riviera  Manufacturing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dual  purpose  furni¬ 
ture,  has  named  Beckman,  Ko- 
blitz,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  assigned  three 
additional  products  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  Ice 
cream,  cottage  cheese  and  sour 
cream,  formerly  handled  by 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  will 
be  taken  over  by  C-M  Jan.  1. 

*  *  * 

•  Roger  C.  Bumstead,  former 
media  director  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams  (Eastern  Di¬ 
vision)  has  joined  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  as  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  media  planning  and 
media  relations.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  F.  Dermody,  who  has 
been  media  director  and  who 
retired  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

•  E.  J.  (Jerry)  Ade,  formerly 
president  of  his  own  PR  consult¬ 
ing  firm  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
PR  for  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
— New  York. 

• 

Bargain  Rate  Given 
For  Booster  Ads 

Portland,  Me. 

Full  page  advertisements  pro¬ 
moting  the  Portland  area  will 
be  appearing  every  week  in 
the  Portland  Sunday  Teleyram 
through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  newspaper  offered  to  use 
one  page  a  week  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $100 — about  one  seventh 
of  regular  costs — to  promote 
.some  of  the  community’s  assets. 
The  chamber  has  invited  50  of 
its  members  to  take  part  at  $2  a 
piece.  The  firm  names  will 
appear  on  the  ad  in  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Rohert  B.  McIntyre 


Phony  Claims 

The  Nov.  6  elections  prompts 
us  to  speculate  on  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  would 
stand  if  asked  to  police  the  empty 
campaign  promises  made  by  poli¬ 
ticians  running  for  various  public 
offices  throughout  the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  said  that  “To  con¬ 
vince  a  poor  voter  by  the  common 
argument  of  promised  reforms  is 
merely  to  corrupt  him  with  hope.” 

Boy,  have  we  been  corrupted. 

If  the  FTC  and  the  BBB  says 
it’s  wrong  for  an  advertiser  to 
mislead  the  consumer  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  why  isn’t  it  wrong  for 
a  politician  to  mislead  the  voters 
in  a  political  campaign  speech 
which,  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses.  is  the  politician’s  verbal 
“ad?” 

«  *  « 

Is  it  any  less  misleading  for  a 
politician  to  claim  he’ll  come  up 
with  needed  reforms,  if  elected, 
than  it  is  for  a  shaving  cream 
manufacturer  to  claim  his  lather 
will  enable  the  consumer  to  shave 
sandpaper? 

In  each  case,  statements  are 
made  for  dramatic  effect.  Most 
folks  smile  to  themselves  when 
a  politician  makes  some  elabo¬ 
rate  promise  which,  for  any  one 
of  a  thousand  reasons,  he  can’t 
jiossibly  fulfill  if  he’s  elected.  Yet 
the  FTC  and  BBB  crack  down  on 
an  advertiser’s  claim  while  the 
politician  is  permitted  to  promise 
the  public  tbe  moon. 

Far  more  people  stand  to  be 
hurt  by  a  politician’s  phony 
promises  than  stand  to  be  hurt 
by  an  advertiser’s  overenthusi- 
astic — but  often  provable — prod¬ 
uct  claim. 

In  the  case  of  the  consumer 
buying  a  phony  can  of  lather,  the 
money  loss  is  around  69(f.  In 
the  case  of  electing  a  politician 
to  office  based  on  his  jihony 
promises,  the  taxpayer  is  faced 
with  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  pay  the  politician’s  sal¬ 
ary  for  a  given  number  of  years. 

What’s  more,  politicians  attack 
competitors  by  name.  Advertisers 
seldom  indulge  in  this  tactic. 

*  *  « 

Someone  once  came  up  with 
the  hopeful  words  that  “All  poli¬ 
tical  parties  die  at  last  of  swal¬ 
lowing  their  own  lies.”  You  know 
something?  So  do  phony  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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sues  of  This  Week  and  Parade 
and  Sunday  supplements. 

Retailers  will  receive  promo¬ 
tional  material. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Car  Rental  Sets 
$2-Million  Budget 


CHUG-A-MUG  •  1  • 

Liebmann  Breweries  has  in- 
troduced  its  Rheinpold  beer  in  O 

its  new  Chug-A-Mug  bottle  in  electronic  brain  was  cltal- 

lenged  to  a  mental  dual  last  week 
by  Roger  Purdon,  president  of 
the  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 

Addressing  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs  in  New  York,  Mr.  Purdon 
made  a  plea  for  “a  return  to  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  built  this 
business,  sustained  this  business, 
yet  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  seems  to  have  fallen 
from  favor  in  high  places. 

“The  kind  of  thinking  I’m 
talking  about  is  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  no-newness-about-it  intui¬ 
tive  thinking. — the  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  that  bubbles  up — almost 
spontaneously  from  certain 
people — with  no  facts,  no  figures, 
no  charts,  no  graphs,  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason  whatsoever  to  guide 


The  reorganized  National  Car  of  operations.  The  predecessor 
Rental  System,  Inc.,  has  bud-  company  of  the  same  name  had 
geted  more  than  $2,000,000  for  477  locations, 
advertising  in  1963,  more  than  Mr.  Glass,  former  executive 
double  the  amount  invested  this  vicepresident  of  The  Hertz 
year,  according  to  Fred  M.  Corp.,  said  emphasis  will  be 
Glass,  president.  placed  on  expanding  truck  rent- 

Mr.  Glass  said  he  expects  to  al  operations  and  establishing 

sales  and  reservations  offices  in 
metropolitan  cities. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  advertising  agency 
for  National. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  HATE  TO  WAiT! 


LEGO  SYSTEM 
The  Lego  System  by  Samson¬ 
ite,  a  system  of  creative  play, 
introduced  last  year  in  14  test 
markets,  is  now  the  “largest 
nationally  advei’tised  single 
item  in  the  toy  industry,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  D.  Mc- 
Naughton,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  Shwayder 
Brothers,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  a  television 
campaign,  full-page,  four-color 
ads  (via  Grey  Advertising, 
add  new  stations  in  at  least  100  Inc.),  aimed  at  reaching  adults, 
U.S.  cities  during  the  first  year  are  scheduled  in  December  is- 


X«  HISSES! 


NOOKKIIS! 


WDEPSSITSi 


:t-  ,  ■■■■■  The  agency  president  said  he 

was  not  building  a  case  for  intui- 
tford.  Conn.,  and  Bingham-  thinking  versus  the  creative 
Y  '  man  s  alleged  bugaboo  —  re- 

esigned  bv  Raymond  Loewy  “The  intuitive  thinker  i^s 

produced  by  American  Can  against  research,’  he  said, 

ipany,  the  mug  resembles  the  '*• 

litional  German  beer  stein.  Admoniiion 

ull-page  ads  (see  cut)  (via 

Yalter  Thompson  Co.)  are  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub,  BBDO 
ling  in  the  Binghamton  vicepresident,  warned:  “I  think 
and  the  Binghamton  Sun-  we  in  the  advertising  and  coni- 
U  tin.  In  Connecticut,  Lieb-  munications  world  are  in  a  te.st 
in  bas  scheduled  the  follow-  period  right  this  minute. 

newspapers:  Hartford  “We  haven’t  done  too  well 
rant,  Hartford  Times,  with  our  personal  public  rela- 
erlmrg  Repuhlican-Ameri-  tions,  perhaps  because  some- 
Meriden-W  ailing  ford  Rcc-  times  we’ve  bwn  forgetting  our 
Journal,  Torrington  Regis-  a  bridge — a  bridge  ef 

New  Britain  Herald,  Mid-  information  from  the  man  who 
on  Press.  makes  things  to  the  man  or 

*  *  *  woman  who  needs  them  .  .  .  ,” 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  Rindlaub  said. 

A  merchandising  program  Pointing  out  that  survey 
a  Dunwoodie  Associates,  show  people  like  advertising  the 
)  has  been  initiated  for  De  "^rix  said  that 

e  Five  Star  french  brandy  “Just  wish  occasionally 

selected  markets.  In  New  that  you  wouldnt  shout  quite  so 

loud,  that  you  d  act  sometimes 
as  though  they  had  been  to 
school,  too,  that  you’d  talk 
across,  not  down,  that  you’d  tell 
a  little  more  in  a  friendlier  way 
— just  simple  things  like  that.” 

New  Apprnurli  Needed 

The  advice  that  if  American 
agencies  are  going  to  communi- 
•  The  Christmas  campaign  cate  successfully  to  the  Euro- 
(via  MacLaren  Advertising  pean  consumer  and  become  a 
Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal)  to  be  major  force  in  moving  American 
undertaken  -  -  - 


NATIONAL 

CAff  RCNTAl  SrSTZM 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


•  Lysol  Brand  Disinfectant 
has  scheduled  24  alernate  week 
ads  over  a  52-week  period  in  12 
Negro  newspapers  published  in 
11  markets. 


...i;»iisWtey  executives  who  decide  how 
and  where  advertising  dollars  are  spent. 


by  Ogilvie  Flour  goods  abroad,  they  are  going  to 
Mills  for  Five  Roses  Flour  will  have  to  adapt  proven  agency 
include  a  recipe  cum  Christmas  practices  here  to  differing  local 
hints  booklet  to  be  used  as  an  conditions  abroad,  was  issued  by 
insert  in  Weekend  Magazine  Alfred  de  Jonge,  vicepresident  in 
Perspective.  More  than  2,700,-  charge  of  international  opera- 
1 000  copies  will  be  run.  tions  for  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
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The  San  Antonio  Light  is 


eliminating  Newspapers  affected  by  mergers  and  strikes 


-  MEDIA  RECORDS  - 

- 1 

GAINS  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  1962 
vs  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  -  1961  (Six  and  Seven  Day  Basis) 

1. 

Los  Angeles  Times  -  M  &  S  (Merger) 

3^612,  322 

2. 

LoS'Angeles  Herald  -  Examiner  -  E  &  S  (Merger) 

2, 515, 695 

3. 

Portland  Oregonian  -  M  &  S  (Strike) 

2, 062, 220 

4. 

Miami  Herald  -  M  &  S  (Strike) 

1,928, 244 

5. 

San  Antonio  Light  -  E  &  S 

1,837,007 

fiN  SAN  ANTONIO. 


REACHES 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


OF  ALL 

NEWSPAPER 

HOUSEHOLDS 


*PER  1961  STARCH  SURVEY 
ABC  CITY  ZONE 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbncker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sonday  Amertcan  > 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journat-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
$30  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pack— The  Comic  Weekly 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 


Ad  in  Paper  Called 
Best  Real  Estate  Buy 


“The  most  valuable  real  es¬ 
tate  you  can  buy — next  to  your 
own  store — is  the  space  in  the 
newspaper,”  according  to  Morris 
L.  Rosenblum,  creative  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Macy’s  New 
York,  who  emphasized  that  “It’s 
how  much  you  use;  the  location 
and  use  you  put  it  to  that 
counts.” 

Speaking  before  the  third 
workshop  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  North 
Jersey,  Mr.  Rosenblum  charged 
that  “More  money  is  wasted  in 
advertising  than  ever  before. 
There  are  more  retailers,  cer¬ 
tainly;  more  who  emulate  the 
older  and  more  successful  mer¬ 
chants — and  who  emulate  even 
to  the  e.xtent  of  copying  the  mis¬ 
takes.  Retailers,”  he  said,  “for¬ 
get  to  tell  the  reader  why  they 
should  buy  readily  available 
merchandise  in  their  particular 
stores.  That  should  be  the  major 
point.” 

Mr.  Rosenblum  pointed  out 


that  retailers  are  inclined  to  tell 
customers  their  troubles.  “Don’t 
say  you  bought  too  much  mer¬ 
chandise  or  that  you  lost  your 
lease.  Tell  them  to  buy  the  item 
because  it  will  make  their  house 
look  better,  if  that  is  what  you 
sincerely  believe  it  will  do. 

“You  can  needle  yourself  right 
out  of  business.  If  you  talk  sale, 
sale,  sale  you’ll  find  that  is  all 
that’s  left.  People  are  interested 
in  price,  but  that  is  not  the  sole 
consideration.  People  will  buy  if 
they  want  the  item.  Don’t  forget 
that.” 

Mr.  Rosenblum  warned  his 
audience  of  150  retailers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  people  that  “Retail  ad¬ 
vertising  can  kill  your  business 
if  you  simply  repeat  the  same 
event  you  did  the  year  before 
without  improving  it.  And,”  he 
said,  “if  you  need  an  insurance 
policy  with  each  ad,  save  the 
money.  A  business  man  has  to 
take  some  calculated  risk.  Play 
it  safe  and  nothing  will  happen.” 


Sarasota  News  Sues 
Shannon  Associates 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sarasota  News, 
has  filed  suit  in  county  court 
here  against  Shannon  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  for  payment  of  national 
advertising  for  June.  About 
$1400  is  involved,  according  to 
the  complaints. 

Mr..  Hotchkiss  and  his  son, 
Robert,  who  publish  newspapers 
i  in  Pennsylvania,  purchased  the 
News  in  June  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kent  S.  McKinley.  In  his 
complaint,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  al- 
I  leges  he  bought  only  the  assets 
and  did  not  take  over  any  liabil- 
I  ities  or  contracts. 

Arrangements  were  made 
with  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc.,  to 
represent  the  News  and  also, 
subsequently,  the  Bradentown 
;  (Fla.)  Morning  Call,  which  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  started  July  23.  This 
firm  represents  the  other  Hotch- 
’  kiss  papers,  the  Bristol  Daily 
I  Courier,  Levittown  Times, 

I  Doylestown  Intelligencer,  and 
Burlington  (N.  J.)  County 

Press. 

• 

Daily  Joins  Metro 

The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Becwon  will  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
Network,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  91,5  Broadway,  New  York 
1  10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can’t; 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  “public  domain” 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 


Hoarty,  Zeno 
Upped  at  A-K  | 

Patrick  J.  Hoarty,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Company’s  New  York 
office  since  July,  1961,  has  been 
appointed  executive  vicepresi-  | 
dent  in  charge  of  operation  and  I 
sales  of  all  A-K  offices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eugene  F.  Binder  and 
James  S.  McAnulty,  chairman 
and  president-treasurer  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  national  newspaper 
representative  firm. 

Mr.  Hoarty  will  be  based  in 
Chicago  and  will  be  succeeded 
in  New  York  by  Paul  L.  Zeno, 
vicepresident. 

Prior  to  coming  to  New  York 
in  1961,  Mr.  Hoarty  was  man¬ 
ager  of  A-K’s  Chicago  office.  At 
one  time  he  worked  for  the 
William  Esty  Agency  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Zeno,  who  became  a  vice- 
president  in  July  of  this  year,  L 
was  at  one  time  in  the  adver-  f 
tising  sales  department  of  the 
New  York  News. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
Arthur  B.  Layton  Jr.  has  joined 
A-K’s  New  York  office. 

• 

Broker  in  Atlanta 

Gerard  F.  Hurley,  formerly  in 
charge  of  Market  Research  and 
Promotion  in  the  Washington 
office  of  Blackburn  and  Com-  | 
pany,  Inc.,  media  brokers,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Atlanta  ( 
office  of  the  company  where  he 
will  concentrate  on  brokerage. 
Replacing  Mr.  Hurley  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Delores  Newcomb  Poe, 
who  has  been  associated  with 
the  trade  press  for  six  years. 
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HERALDS  CURTIS  COMEBACK— This  double  spread  ad  (via  BBDO) 
by  Curtis  Publishing  Company  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  \ 
Herald  Tribune  served  to  herald  Curtis'  comeback  into  the  profit  col¬ 
umns  since  July  9  of  this  year.  Ad  lists  1540  names  in  advertising  and 
marketing  which  have  schedules  in  various  Curtis  publications.  Matthew 
J.  Culligan,  Curtis  president,  reported  last  week  that  Curtis  has  re¬ 
ceived  insertion  orders  and  contracts  for  more  than  $45,000,000  in  I 
advertising.  I 


WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  RELIABLE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL? 

Washington’s  press  corps  answers: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


The  Washington  Press  Corps  rated  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Star  highest 
in  the  Nation  for  fair  and  reliable  reporting,  according  to  a  recent  survey  published  by  the 
Columbia  University’s  Journalism  Review  Magazine.  Another  accolade  for  The  Washington 
Star— the  newspaper  that  informs  and  reports  without  compromise  or  embellishment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Big’  People  Usually 
Nice  to  Photographer 

By  Bill  Storm 


Sam  Myers 


Philadelphia 

“The  big’ger  they  are  the  nicer 
they  are.” 

That’s  one  firm  conviction  that 
the  AP’s  Sam  Myers  will  carry 
into  retirement  after  53  years 
as  a  news  photographer. 

Sam,  a  stocky,  agile  man  who 
still  boasts  a  good  head  of  thick 
black  hair  .  .  .  “My  own  color 
and  all . . recalls  that  it’s  been 
the  little  people  who  have  caused 
most  cameramen  headaches. 

“It’s  been  the  little  men  who 
claim  to  be  too  busy  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  or  who  break  appoint¬ 
ments  or  threaten  and  bluster 
when  you  snap  them  under 
adverse  conditions,”  he  says. 

“The  bigger  the  man,  the 
easier  he  is  to  contact  and  the 
more  readily  he’ll  cooperate  with 
‘just  one  more’.” 

None  of  his  thousands  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  his  long  career  have  been 
more  cooperative,  for  example, 
than  Albert  Einstein  when  he 
arrived  at  Princeton  from  Ger¬ 
many. 


When,  after  Einstein’s  wife 
awakened  the  weary  scientist  to 
pose  for  newsmen,  he  stepped 
into  Mr.  Myers’  car  to  be  driven 
to  the  Graduate  School  for  posed 
shots,  he  hadn’t  even  taken 
time  to  put  on  stockings,  Sam 
noticed.  “I  didn’t  want  to  keep 
you  fellows  waiting  any  longer 
on  such  a  cold  day,”  the  humble 
scientist  told  the  cameramen. 

Sam,  winner  of  the  Editor  & 
Pi’BLiSHER  Picture  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1941,  credits  imagina¬ 
tion  and  diligence  as  well  as  luck 
for  his  photogrraphic  citations. 

How  to  Be  Exclusive 

Last  Washington’s  birthday, 
he  received  the  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  Honor  certificate  for  his 
picture  “Symbol  of  Liberty.” 

The  veteran  news  photogra¬ 
pher  took  the  photo  at  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  on  July  4th  of  the 
previous  year  an  hour  before 
scheduled  ceremonies  and  before 
other  photographers  arrived. 


“You  know  how  photographers 
in  a  crowd  operate,”  he  said.  “If 
you  have  a  good  idea  and  start 
to  pose  your  subject,  it’s  no 
longer  your  idea  .  .  .  it’s  every 
cameraman’s  idea  and  they  all 
shoot  the  same  scene.” 

Sam’s  ideas  that  day  centered 
about  the  Liberty  Bell.  He 
gathered  three  Marines  dressed 
in  uniforms  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  present  and 
grathered  them  around  the  bell. 
With  the  bell  as  a  background, 
each  held  a  portion  of  the  U.S. 
Flag  which  Lt.  Commander  Alan 
Shepard  had  carried  on  his  sub¬ 
orbital  flight  earlier  in  the  year. 

Sam  started  his  career  with 
the  now  defunct  Philadelphia 
Press  in  1909,  then  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  New 
York  Times  Wide  World  Photo 
Service  before  joining  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1941. 

The  attic  of  his  Ventnor,  New 
Jersey,  home,  is  packed  with 
more  than  10,000  pictures  and 
twice  as  many  negatives,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  every  American 
President  from  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  every  Miss  America.  Re¬ 
cently  honored  by  these  young 
ladies  with  a  membership  in 
their  sorority,  the  natty  Myers, 
admittedly  an  enthusiastic  girl 
watcher,  observes  that  Miss 
Americas  are  taller  and  slimmer 
these  days. 

As  the  photographer’s  equip¬ 
ment  has  improved  through  the 
years,  so  have  demands  for  his 
creativity  ability. 

“You  can  do  so  much  more 
with  a  cemera  today  that  the 
challenge  is  ever  greater,”  Sam 
says. 

Sam  has  commuted  150  miles 


daily  from  his  seashore  home. 

On  the  final  day  of  his  news¬ 
paper  career,  he  found  himself 
on  the  other  end  of  the  camera 
for  a  change.  The  feature  at 
Atlantic  City  Race  Track  was 
the  Sam  Myers  Purse  and  a 
battery  of  fellow  news  camera¬ 
men  took  his  picture  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  trophy  to  the  winning 
jockey. 

At  State  Capital 

Lorain,  Ohio 
The  Lorain  Journal  and  its 
associate,  the  Mansfield  News- 
Journal,  will  be  represented  at 
Columbus  by  Richard  G.  Zim¬ 
merman.  The  son  of  an  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  justice,  Mr. 
Zimmerman  graduated  from  the 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  a  degree  in  political 
science.  He  worked  as  a  wire 
editor  for  the  Urbana  Daily 
Citizen  and  established  the  Ohio 
Cartoon  Service,  with  24  news¬ 
paper  clients  for  editorials  and 
cartoons.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Air 
Force. 

• 

Ex-Publisher  Sues 

San  Francisco 
William  H.  Marriott,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  Commercial 
News,  has  sued  the  Recorder 
Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  fol¬ 
lowing  a  failure  to  renew  his 
contract.  Mr.  Marriott  asked 
$1,528,000.  He  charged  a  loss  of 
$63,000  in  salary  for  the  next 
five  years  and  $465,000  expected 
as  his  percentage  of  the  CN’s 
income. 


3:2  Folder  for  Hoe  Colormatic* 

...  is  fully  proven  in  actual  service  .  .  .  gives 
you  an  attractive,  uniform  product .  . .  lets  you 
correct  fold  while  press  is  running  . .  .  features 
adjustable  pinpoint  cam  and  folding  blades, 
sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of  folding  cylin¬ 
der,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder  to 
take  heavy  loads  .  .  .  maintenance  is  simple 
.  .  .  speed  is  70,000  PPH.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
910  East  138th  Street.  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

•Trademark 
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DAILY 

CIRCULATIOI 
III  TEXAS 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  226,461 

(6-day  average, — Monday  through  Saturday) 

HOUSTON  POST . 215,881 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  213,924) 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  201,888 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday — Saturday,  188,520) 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  194,973 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  179,973) 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  136,042 

Evening  (Morning  Circulation —  106,552) 

A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS,  March  31,  1962 


SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION 
IN  TEXAS 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  248,005 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  239,421 

HOUSTON  POST .  238,787 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  209,999 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  203,234 


A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS,  March  31,  1962 


Sl^jf 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative  •  THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Travel  Representative 
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Multiface 

Perforator 


Non-counting  Perforator 


Eight  Types  of  Operating  Units 


Other  matched  components  of  the  Teletypesetter  Cost  Reduction  System 

Oniy  Teletypesetter  provides  a  selection  of  matched  components  cut-off  rule  dropper,  selective  alloter,  data  integrator  and  a  com- 
to  produce  the  most  efficient  system  for  you.  These  include  four  plete  line  of  Teletype  transmission  equipment.  You  can  produce 
perforators,  eight  operating  units  —  including  special  high-speed  more  type  in  less  time  at  lower  cost  with  Teletypesetter  .  .  .  and 
operating  units  for  Intertype  Monarch  and  Linotype  Elektron  —  you  benefit  from  famous  Fairchild  nation-wide  service,  too.  Mall 
and  special  components  such  as  adapter  keyboards,  mat  detector,  the  coupon  for  the  full  story. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT j  dept,  tts  a,  221  fairchild  drive,  PLAINVIEW,  L.  f.,  N.  Y. 


DIVISION  Of 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
District  Offices 

Eosichesler,  N.  Y  •  Los  Angeles* Atlanta  •  Chicago 
Overseos  Amsterdom,  The  Netherlands 


Please  have  a  TTS  Production 
Engineer  call. 


□  Please  send  me  complete  prod¬ 
uct  information  on  the  Tele¬ 


typesetter  System. 


□  Please  send  me  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  new  Light  Touch 
“1000”  Perforator  Unit. 


NEW 


lOOO”  PERFORATOR 


steps  up  TELETYPESETTER 
tape  production 


It’s  better  than  ever:  Teletypesetter®,  the  world’s  only  completely 
integrated  system  of  matched  components  for  automatic  operation 
of  linecasting  equipment  by  tape,  now  includes  the  new 
Light  Touch  “1000”  Perforator.  The  many  features  of  this  new 
perforator  substantially  increase  tape  production  .  .  .  help  cut 
composing  room  costs.  For  example: 

Light  touch  —  Easily  adjusted  to  suit  individual  operator  preference. 
Fast  —  Can  be  operated  up  to  1035  keystrokes  per  minute! 

Accurate  line  justification  —  Counting  mechanism  gives  a  precise 
count  of  all  fonts  of  matrices  cut  on  the  unit  system. 

More  production  —  Operator’s  rhythm  is  never  broken. 
Power-operated  shift  mechanism  gives  shift,  unshift,  and  return 
keys  identical  touch  to  all  other  keys. 

PLUS  new  non-glare,  white  enamel  counting  scale  .  .  .  indicator 
lights  which  simplify  operator  procedures  by  showing  when 
machine  is  in  “shift”  or  “unshift”  positions  —  in  upper  or  lower  rail 
position  . . .  buzzer  warning  system  that  eliminates  expensive  tight 
lines  .  .  .  container  loading  of  tape  .  .  .  and  many  others. 

You  will  want  additional  information  on  the  Fairchild  Light 
Touch  “1000”  TTS®  Perforator.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  We’ll  send 
additional  information  on  the  Teletypesetter  system  too. 
without  obligation. 


tion  for  the  supplement,  key¬ 
noting  “one  giant  step  after 
another”  taken  by  “this  brain- 
built,  matter-of-fact,  Midwest¬ 
ern  industrial  megalopolis.” 

8  Writers  Assigned 

Eight  staff  writers  contrib¬ 
uted  articles  on  urban  renewal, 
highway  construction,  secondary 
and  collegiate  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  facilities,  industrial 
research,  plans  for  Dayton’s 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
base,  new  medical  facilities,  fine 
arts  and  recreation. 

Art  for  the  supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  10  pages  of  full-color 
photos,  was  produced  by  the 
News’  staff  of  seven  photogra¬ 
phers,  under  supervision  of 
Chief  Photographer  Ryan 
Sanders. 

Chief  artist  Pete  Hironaka 
was  assigned  to  makeup  and 
layout. 

The  Art  Gravure  Corp.  of 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  printed  225,000 
copies  of  the  special  edition. 

House  ads,  promotion  articles 
and  spot  ads  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  were  used  to  publicize  the 
tabloid  two  weeks  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication. 

John  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Dayton  Newspapers, 
said  215,000  copies  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  were  printed  for  the 
tabloid  weekend. 

Extra  copies,  Mr.  Shank  said, 
were  distributed  as  follows: 
6,000  free  for  fall  subscription 
campaign ;  5,000  mailed  to  other 
newspapers,  businesses,  indus¬ 
tries  and  public  officials,  and 
7,000  sold  to  Dayton  area  in¬ 
dividuals  and  industries.  (One 
Dayton  bank  ordered  3,000  for 
mailing  to  out-of-town  custo¬ 
mers.) 

Orders  are  still  coming  in. 


Dayton  Tabloid 
On  Progress  Is 
A  Staff  Product 

By  Bob  Bartlett 

Dayton.  Ohio 

The  193,000  subscribers  to  the 
Daily  News’  Sunday  edition 
here  received  a  24-page,  all¬ 
editorial  color  tabloid  bonus  Oct. 
14. 

Planning  for  the  special  prog¬ 
ress  supplement,  “Dayton  on  the 
March,”  began  in  June,  with 
approval  of  Publisher  James  M. 
Cox  Jr. 

‘Dayton  of  Tomorrow' 

According  to  Editor  Jim  Fain, 
the  supplement  highlighted  “the 
Dayton  of  tomorrow'  —  an  ex¬ 
citing  urban  giant,  sophisti¬ 
cated  with  graduate  education, 
wealthy  with  intricate  labor 
skills  .  .  .  replete  with  life- 
giving  recreation,  rich  with  cul¬ 
tural  satisfaction  .  .  .” 

Charles  E.  Glover,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor,  wras  placed  in 
charge  of  the  staff-written  and 
illustrated  supplement.  (Last 
month,  Mr.  Glover  became  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of 
Dayton  New'spapers  Inc.) 

Mr.  Fain  wrote  an  introduc¬ 


ORIGINAL  CARTOONS  by  Karl  Kae  Knechf  (at  right)  in  his  50  years 
on  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  are  viewed  by  the  Courier's  editor, 
Earl  Shaw,  at  the  Evansville  College  library. 


Race  Sheet  Tests  Legality 
Of  Gambling  News  Law 


p  FI  t  1  supplies  racing  results  by  tele-  mation  for  use  by  publishers  of 

Liazenave  ll.iecie(l  phone  to  all  callers.  newspapers  and  other  periodic 

San  Francisco  If  the  government’s  interpre-  publications  was  not  intended  to 
Rene  Cazenave,  managing  edi-  tation  of  the  law  is  to  be  ac-  b®  prohibited, 
tor,  San  Francisco  News  Call  cepted.  Judge  Will  said  in  “It  is  incongruous,”  Judge 
Bulletin,  was  elected  president  granting  a  temporary  injunc-  Will  stated,  “to  contend  that 
of  the  San  Francisco  Press  &  tion,  “every  transmission  or  the  Congress  intended  to  prohibit 
Union  League  Club  to  succeed  maintenance  of  any  equipment  the  transmission  of  identical  in- 
Robert  Eunson,  AP.  for  the  transmission  or  receipt  formation  for  publication  in  pe- 

- riodicals  such  as  those  published 

by  plaintiffs,  but  to  permit  it  for 
publication  in  newspapers  of 
much  broader  circulation  and 
distribution.” 


RUBYLITH 

AND 

AMBERLITH 


The  most  versatile 
knife-cut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 


ULANO 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

610  Dean  St., 

Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  address;  “Ulanofilm” 

In  Europe:  UlANO  A.  G. 

Untere«  Heslibochstrosse  No.  72 
KusnachL  Zurich*  Switiertond 
Tel:  90S9S9  _ _ 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color, 


Storke’s  Slaml-iii 

Waterville,  Me. 
Paul  Veblen,  executive  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  will  accept  the 
Lovejoy  Fellow  award  Nov.  8  at 
Colby  College  for  Thomas  M. 
Storke,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Storke,  85, 
said  he  must  submit  to  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  his  doctor  and  avoid  a 
trip  east  at  this  time  of  year, 
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PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 
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TEN  BILLION  GALLON 
INSURANCE  POLICY 


Abundant  water  is  essential  to  the  making  of  paper. 
That’s  why  Great  Northern  impounds  ten  billion  gallons 
from  the  lakes  and  streams  of  its  vast  timber  reserves. 


Behind  five  great  dams,  reservoirs  hold  enough 
pure  water  to  serve  the  household  needs  of  . 
ten  million  people.  Plenty  of  water,  plenty  I 
of  timber,  plenty  of  power  ...  all  good 
reasons  why  you  can  always  count  on 
Great  Northern  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
American  newsprint. 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  Offices: 


•  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960 

•  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I;  GArheld  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


DIET  AND 
HEART  DISEASE.. 

A  New  And  Very  Important  Statement  From 
The  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


If  all  the  contradictory  information  about  what  you  should  or  should  not  eat  to  avoid 
heart  disease  has  you  wondering  what  you  should  do  to  guard  your  health,  a  statement 
released  by  the  American  Medical  Association  October  12,  1962,  is  very  important  to  you. 

The  statement  is  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  America’s  top  nutrition  and  health 
authorities  who  have  analyzed  carefully  all  of  the  information  available  at  this  time. 

Before  you  consider  any  changes  in  your  diet,  read  this  statement,  the  full  text  of 
which  follows: 


LATEST  FOOD  FAD  IS  WASTED  EFFORT! 


Scientific  reports  linking  cholesterol  and 
heart  attacks  have  touched  off  a  new  food  fad 
among  do-it-yourself  Americans.  But  dieters 
who  believe  they  can  cut  down  their  blood 
cholesterol  without  medical  supervision  are 
in  for  a  rude  awakening.  It  can’t  be  done. 
It  could  even  be  dangerous  to  try. 

There  are  several  reasons  why. 

For  one,  an  individual  cannot  know  how  much 
cholesterol  his  blood  contains  until  this  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  laboratory  tests.  By  the  same  token, 
he  cannot  know  whether  any  diet  changes  have 
raised  or  lowered  his  blood  cholesterol  level  unless 
it  is  scientifically  measured. 

In  the  second  place,  a  person’s  entire  food  intake 
must  be  precisely  regulated  to  lower  blood  choles¬ 
terol.  Willy-nilly  substitution  of  a  few  food 
items  without  over-all  control  of  the  diet 
accomplishes  little  if  anything  in  reducing 
cholesterol. 


The  carefully  calculated  diets  used  in  med¬ 
ical  research  to  lower  cholesterol  actually  are 
not  yet  of  practical  importance  to  the  general 
public. 

There  have  been  few  investigations  on  the  effect 
of  different  types  of  fat  in  the  normal  diet  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  known 
what  type  of  fat,  if  any,  may  be  beneficial  in  pre¬ 
venting  heart  disease,  nor  is  it  known  that  certain 
fats  are  harmful.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  whether  a  significant  change  in  cholesterol 
levels  can  be  obtained  in  the  American  population 
by  dietary  means. 

While  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  choles¬ 
terol  and  other  aspects  of  nutrition,  scientists  do 
know  that  the  American  diet  provides  all  the 
nutrients  essential  to  health  and  that  a  varied 
diet  is  the  best  way  of  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
health.  The  virtual  absence  of  dietary  deficiency 
diseases  in  this  country  attests  to  this  fact. 


What  is  more  important,  the  elimination 
of  certain  foods  of  proven  nutritional  value 
could  be  detrimental  to  health. 

Success  in  reducing  blood  cholesterol  by  dietary 
regulation  so  far  has  been  achieved  only  in  strictly 
controlled  experimental  groups,  and  use  of  this 
method  remains  largely  experimental. 


The  American  diet  did  not  happen  by  accident. 
It  resulted  from  much  accumulated  research  and 
experience.  Any  changes  in  a  diet  of  such  proven 
worth  must  await  much  more  study  and  experience. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  neither  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  nor  the  AMA  Council  on  Foods  and 


Nutrition  has  recognized  the  need  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  dietary  fat  for  the  general  public. 

For  good  nutrition,  the  AMA  council  recom¬ 
mends  a  well-balanced  diet  chosen  from  these  four 
basic  food  groups: 

The  Milk  Group — milk,  cheese,  ice  cream. 

The  Meat  Group — beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  fish. 

The  Vegetable-Fruit  Group — fruits  and 
vegetables  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  C. 

The  Bread-Cereal  Group — whole  grain,  en¬ 
riched  or  restored. 

Butter,  margarine,  fats  or  oils  also  are  needed. 

Even  those  on  weight-reduction  regimens  need 
food  from  all  these  groups. 

Although  some  day  science  may  come  up  with  a 
diet  that  can  prevent  heart  disease,  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  well  into  the  future. 

It  probably  would  take  a  generation  to  prove 
whether  any  diet  can  reduce  deaths  due  to  heart 
or  blood  vessel  disease. 

To  test  such  a  theory  adequately  requires  a 
large-scale,  long-term  study.  Surgeon  General 
Luther  L.  Terry  said  recently.  Since  scientists  do 
not  know  whether  such  a  mass  study  of  diet  modi¬ 
fication  could  be  carried  out,  he  said,  the  essential 
first  step  is  to  find  out.  The  surgeon  general  an¬ 
nounced  that  five  medical  centers  would  begin  a 
joint  effort  this  year  to  seek  the  answer.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  study  alone  is  expected  to  take  two  years. 

In  the  meantime,  advancing  knowledge 
may  reveal  other  factors  of  possibly  more  im¬ 
portance  than  cholesterol  in  heart  disease. 
For  example,  the  effect  of  various  kinds  and 


amounts  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  sugars  and 
starches,  is  being  investigated,  and  there  is 
some  evidence  they  may  be  a  factor  in  this 
disease  process. 

At  the  same  time,  researchers  are  seeking  other 
ways  to  lower  cholesterol.  Some  experts  believe 
drugs  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  preferred 
method. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  an  elevated 
blood  cholesterol  level  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
implicated  in  heart  disease.  Other  important  fac¬ 
tors  are  heredity,  high  blood  pressure,  stress,  and 
smoking. 

The  anti-fat,  anti-cholesterol  fad  is  not 
just  foolish  and  futile,  however.  It  also  car¬ 
ries  some  risk. 

When  certain  foods  are  dropped  from  the  diet, 
they  must  be  replaced  by  foods  containing  the 
same  nutrients,  or  the  lost  nutrients  must  be  made 
up  with  additional  foods,  to  achieve  adequate 
noiurishment.  This  requires,  among  other  things, 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  content  of 
specific  quantities  of  a  whole  range  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  this  is  where  the  danger  arises.  Without 
this  knowledge,  the  average  person  is  unable  to 
replace  the  nutrients  he  loses  when  he  decides  to 
stop  eating  certain  foods  and  thus  runs  the  risk 
of  shorting  his  body  of  some  essential  nutrients. 

The  current  concern  about  diet  reflects  a  healthy 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  interest 
should  be  directed  away  from  hopeless  pursuits  to 
a  worthwhile  goal  that  can  be  attained  by  most 
individuals — maintaining  normal  weight.  Over¬ 
weight  plays  the  villain  in  many  diseases,  and 
overweight  can  be  avoided  by  not  eating  more 
calories  than  the  body  needs. 


LET  YOUR  PHYSICIAN  PRESCRIBE  YOUR  MEDICINE 


Many  times  we  dairy  farmers  have  urged  the  public 
to  rely  upon  sound  medical  advice  for  treatment  of 
illness,  and  this  statement  from  the  American  Medical 
Association  emphasizes  the  importance  of  such  a  plan. 

Let  your  physician,  a  person  who  is  trained  to 
prevent,  diagnose  and  treat  your  illnesses,  determine 
if  you  are  ill  and  what  treatment  you  need  if  you  are 
sick.  For  your  health’s  sake,  don’t  rely  upon  self- 
diagnosis  or  neighbor-diagnosis. 


Guard  your  health  by  eating  a  diet  that  is  well 
balanced  in  both  quantity  and  variety  to  maintain 
a  healthful  weight  level  and  to  assure  yourself  of  the 
food  nutrients  you  need.  Get  plenty  of  exercise  on  a 
regular,  daily  basis,  and  assure  yourself  of  adequate 
rest.  See  your  physician  and  your  dentist  for  regular 
checkups.  Don’t  let  yourself  be  misled  by  every  new 
and  unproved  theory  that  is  reported.  These  are  among 
the  important  steps  necessary  to  safeguard  your  health 
and  that  of  every  member  of  your  family. 


Reprints  of  the  American  Medical  Association  statement 
above  may  be  obtained  at  no  cost  by  writing  to 

american  dairy  association 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive  •  Dept.  B  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


The  Weekly  Editor 

TIPS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  major  photographic  prob¬ 
lem  most  weekly  newspapers 
face  is  repetition  of  subject. 
How  do  you  vary  the  ground¬ 
breaking,  the  gavel  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  check-passing  when  it 
keeps  popping  up  week  after 
week? 

The  problem  was  brought 
home  to  this  obser\'er  at  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
Newspaper  Institute  recently. 
In  scanning  a  paper  we  had 
once  been  quite  familiar  with 
but  hadn’t  seen  in  some  time, 
it  was  as  if  time  had  stood  still. 

Familiar  Pictures 

On  the  front  page  there  was 
the  familiar  city  commissioner 
wearing  his  American  Legion 
cap  and  looking  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  coming  convention. 
This  same  commissioner,  in  the 
same  pose,  had  looked  over  a 
convention  program  in  other 
years  on  other  front  pages. 

There  was  the  mayor  signing 
a  proclamation — just  as  he  had 
sig^ned  dozens  of  others  for 
photographers  in  other  times. 

And  there  was  the  local 
beauty  queen  riding  on  a  float. 
This  lovely  lass  could  have  been 
on  the  same  float  so  many 
beauty  queens  before  her  had 
ridden  the  same  smiling,  hand- 
waving  way  into  the  front  pages 
of  this  weekly  in  other  years. 

What  was  painfully  apparent 
was  that  the  photographers  on 
this  paper  were  going  out  and 
shooting  the  same  old  pictures 
— a  sin  which  is  continually 
compounded  by  thousands  of 
weekly  photographers  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  panel  sessions  of 
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the  NJPA  Newspaper  Institute 
dealt  with  this  and  other  basic 
photography  problems.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  made  there 

might  be  of  help  in  improving 
picture  coverage  in  weeklies: 

*  «  « 

SPORTS  PAGES— I.ook  for 
the  different  place  to  shoot 

from,  for  the  change  of  pace. 
Get  away  from  the  standard 

action  shot  taken  at  the  game 
— the  one  w'hich  gets  so  mo¬ 
notonous  w'eek  after  week.  (One 
editor  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
surveyed  hundreds  of  sports 
pages  and  came  up  with  3,000 
basketball  players  jumping  up 
in  the  air.) 

•  Get  out  from  under  the 
basket  and  away  from  the  side¬ 
lines  and  look  for  something 
different.  A  possible  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  is  to  stay  on  the 
coach,  the  cheerleader,  the 
crowd,  the  man  in  the  radio 
booth,  the  scorekeeper.  Throw 
a  telephoto  lens  on  the  faces  of 
football  players. 

(Many  referees  at  basketball 
games  are  people  the  town 
knows  well — a  cop  or  school¬ 
teacher  who  referees  as  a  side¬ 
line — but  we  can  never  recall  a 
paper  putting  a  camera  on  one 
of  them  and  telling  his  story 
as  he  runs  up  and  down  the 
court,  argues  with  a  coach  or 
tosses  the  ball  in  the  air  for 
a  jump). 

•  Have  the  photographer  and 
the  sportswriter  get  together 
during  a  game  and  discuss  what 
they  both  want  to  say. 

•  Cut  down  on  the  oveinise 
of  one-half  and  one-column 
cuts  on  sports  pages.  (Many 
weeklies  are  guilty  of  this  sin 
in  sections  other  than  sports.) 

*  * 

WOMEN’S  PAGES  —  Give 


women  a  large-size  picture. 
They  like  to  take  the  time  to 
study  them. 

•  Do  photo  essays  on  women 
in  the  community,  on  what  it 
means  to  be  a  mother. 

•  Use  local  people  in  giving 
directions  for  making  things. 
Use  local  women  as  models  in 
fashion  stories. 

•  In  shooting  a  fashion  pic¬ 
ture,  use  only  one  model  in  one 
outfit  rather  than  four  models 
in  four  outfits.  This  way  women 
readers  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  fashion  looks  like  because 
they  are  getting  more  on  a  single 
subject. 

•  In  taking  fiftieth  wedding 

anniversary  shots,  run  the  orig¬ 
inal  wedding  picture  along  with 
the  shot  you  have  taken.  Get 
away  from  that  deadly  shot  too 
many  weeklies  use — the  wife 
sitting  on  the  chair  and  the 
husband  beside  her  or  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  with  both 

looking  uncomfortably  into  the 
camera.  Vary  this  by  posing  the 
couple  in  a  more  interesting 

way.  (One  slide  at  the  clinic 
which  showed  the  couple  look¬ 
ing  out  a  window  was  highly 
effective) . 

*  >•■  «! 

BUSINESS  PAGES  —  Show 
photos  of  products  in  use  which 
are  produced  right  in  your  town. 

*  tf  * 

NEWS  PAGES  —  Pose  the 
mayor  occasionally  with  his 
back  to  the  camera  in  such 
pictures  as  planning  groups 
poring  over  a  map.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  mayor  looks 
like  and  may  be  a  little  tired 
of  seeing  his  face  in  your  paper 
week  after  week.  Look  for  a 
way  to  get  some  other  people 
into  the  pictures. 

(Pictures  of  the  mayor  sign¬ 
ing  proclamations  brought  many 
members  of  the  audience  into 
the  discussion.  Some  said  they 
refused  to  run  any  proclamation 
pictures  because  there  were  so 
many  signed  during  the  year. 
One  editor  warned  that  if  a 
newspaper  ran  one  proclamation 
picture  for  one  organization,  it 


committed  itself  to  running 
proclamation  pictures  for  all 
other  organizations  in  town.  The 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the 
newspaper  was  better  off  run¬ 
ning  none  at  all). 

•  In  posing  people,  don’t  line 
them  against  a  blank  wall.  Get 
them  around  a  table,  from  in¬ 
side  and  outside  a  window,  doing 
something. 

•  In  taking  check-passing 
pictures,  put  one  subject  lie- 
hind  and  to  the  left  of  the  other, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
examines  the  check. 

•  In  a  “certificate”  picture, 
have  the  person  hold  the  cer¬ 
tificate  in  front  of  him  and  crop 
tightly,  showing  only  his  head 
and  part  of  the  certificate. 

Night-time  Shots 

•  If  your  town  has  just  put 

in  some  street  lighting,  show  it 
at  night  by  using  a  time  ex¬ 
posure.  (In  discussing  time  ex¬ 
posures,  an  interesting  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  which  could 
lend  itself  to  a  different 
Christmas  Season  shot.  In  tak¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  crowded  store, 
if  a  long-enough  time  exposure 
is  used,  the  people  will  disap¬ 
pear  and  only  the  store  fixtures 
will  be  seen.  Taking  a  regular 
and  a  time  shot  and  running  | 
both  might  be  a  graphic  way  to  | 
show  what  crowds  are  like  dur-  j 
ing  the  holiday  season).  | 

•  In  taking  scenic  shots,  get 
people  into  the  picture.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  try  a  silhouette  to 
convey  a  mood  or  idea. 

•  In  cropping  pictures,  re¬ 
member  every  print  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  photo  possibilities.  The 
best  part  of  the  picture  might 

be  in  a  little  part  of  photo  and  i 
you  can  crop  it  right  in  the  en-  | 
larger.  And  remember  that  f 
cropping  begins  when  you  sight 
in  with  the  cameras.  In  pre-  i 
sentation  shots,  crop  at  the  > 
waist.  j 

New  Cliches 

In  all  of  the  above  suggestions 
one  danger  is  present.  'Too  often, 
the  photographer  takes  these 
suggestions  and  turns  them  into  j 
new  photographic  cliches,  in-  i 
stead  of  merely  using  them  to 
stimulate  his  thinking  along 
more  creative  lines.  i 

The  NJPA  seminar  pointed 
up  a  major  guide  rule  which 
can  put  a  weekly  photojournal¬ 
ist  on  the  road  to  better 
pictures : 

From  the  moment  you  decide 
to  shoot  a  picture  until  it’s  in 
the  newspaper,  the  picture  can 
be  refined  the  same  way  a  storj' 
is  refined — by  finding  interest¬ 
ing  angles,  performing  needed 
cropping  and  giving  the  photo 
good  display. 
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THE  DEADLY  DAYS 


Last  year  life  came  to  an  end  for  more 
automobile  passengers  and  drivers  on 
weekends  than  during  any  other  period. 

With  more  cars  on  the  road,  caution, 
moderate  speed  and  courtesy  are  par¬ 
ticularly  essential  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  You  can  play  an  important  role  in 
traffic  safety  by  reminding  and  encour¬ 
aging  readers  to  drive  carefully.  You’ll 
find  sound  reasons  in  “Cowboys  and 
Engines,”  The  Travelers  1962  book  of 
facts  on  U.  S.  traffic  accidents.  For  free 
copies,  write  today. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Annual  Improvements 
With  3  Challenges 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


“Make  some  improvement 
every  year!”  was  the  advice 
Charles  W.  Staab,  executive 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  gave  CAMs  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
classified  Clinic  in  Columbus. 

Mr.  Staab  pinpointed  three 
specific  areas  which  offer  CAMs 
a  challenge  for  improvement: 
Personnel,  Operating  Methods 
and  Results  and  the  establish- 
hient  of  Realistic  Goals. 

Getting  and  encouraging  the 
right  kind  of  personnel  is  one 
challenge  which  the  speaker 
found  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
among  CAMs  today. 

“The  problem  used  to  be 
wages  and  incentives,”  he  said. 
“We  were  out  of  line.  We  knew 
it  and  we  did  something  about 
improving  our  recruiting  meth¬ 
ods.”  He  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  for  upgrading 
personnel : 

“Let’s  assume  that  your  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  up-grade  your  per¬ 
sonnel.  Your  goals  might  be: 

1.  Contact  all  vocational 
guidance  counselors  in  high 
schools  and  point  out  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  classified. 

2.  Write  letters  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  paper  asking 
them  to  suggest  qualified  people 
and  follow  up  on  all  leads. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  recruit¬ 
ment  policies  and  practices  of 
other  local  companies  and  adapt 
a  workable  plan  for  early  use. 

4.  Study  present  employee 
testing  programs  and  eliminate 
any  weaknesses. 

5.  Establish  the  three  inter¬ 


view  plan  for  all  prospective 
employees  and  adopt  improved 
interview  practices.” 

Comfortable  and  Pli‘a>>ant 

He  proposed  that  CAMs  ask 
themselves  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  determine  whether  they 
were  meeting  the  expectations 
of  desirable  employees: 

“For  instance:  Do  you  make 
things  comfortable  for  her?  Do 
you  encourage  a  friendly,  per¬ 
missive  atmosphere  in  which  to 
get  things  done?  Do  you  assigfn 
specific  responsibilities  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  carried  out?  Do 
you  prove  by  your  day-to-day 
actions  that  you  really  care 
about  the  satisfactions,  success 
and  development  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  Pleasant  working  areas, 
clean  attractive  rest  rooms, 
cheerful  greetings,  recognition 
of  birthdays,  anniversaries,  etc. 
—  are  all  important  and  too 
often  missing  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  today’s  newspapers.” 

Stressing  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue  picture  as  a  most 
effective  way  to  “hammer  home 
to  your  top  management  the 
importance  of  classified  to  your 
newspaper,”  he  said,  “the  best 
way  to  help  a  publisher  in  these 
days  of  shrinking  profit  mar¬ 
gins  is  to  help  him  in  the  pocket- 
book.  Do  it  by  becoming  more 
concerned  about  revenue  figures. 
Do  it  by  making  sure  that  your 
rate  structures  are  reasonable 
and  equitable.  If  there  are  un¬ 
profitable  weaknesses  anywhere 
in  your  rate  structure,  uncover 
them,  report  them  and  recom¬ 
mend  improvements.  Take  initi¬ 
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ative  —  don’t  wait  for  some¬ 
one  to  tell  you  what  should  be 
done!” 

Here  are  the  six  points  pro¬ 
posed  for  improving  the  classi¬ 
fied  profit  picture: 

1.  Study  linage  figures  and 
establish  areas  of  strength  and 
weakness  for  rate  improvement 
(or  increased  linage). 

2.  Increase  total  linage  by 
10%  in  1963. 

3.  Plan  on  5%  rate  increase 
effective  January  1,  1964. 

4.  Analyze  rate  structure  and 
submit  report  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  improvement  where 
indicated. 

5.  Increase  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  by  1%  per  month  during 
1963. 

6.  Reduce  operating  costs  by 
5%.” 

*  *  * 

PERSONAI.  NOTES 

Milton  Werner,  for  28  years 
a  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  Milwaukee,  the  last  23 
at  the  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  pub¬ 
lishers’  consultant,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City. 

*  * 

Don  Wilkenson  —  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin, 
from  Newport  Harbor  classified 
office  of  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register. 

• 

Typography  Awards 
For  Canadian  Dailies 

Montreal 

Dr.  Norman  A.  MacKenzie, 
recently  retired  president  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
is  president  of  a  four-man  board 
of  judges  for  the  John  A.  Mac- 
Laren  Award  for  excellence  in 
the  use  of  graphic  arts  by  daily 
newspapers. 

Einar  V.  Rechnitzer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  MacLaren  Advertising 
Co.  Limited,  donor  of  the 
awards,  said  the  other  judges 
are  Robert  M.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association;  W.  Frank 
Prendergast,  Toronto,  retired 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
Imperial  Oil  Limited;  Jacques 
Simard,  Montreal  industrialist, 
and  patron  of  the  arts. 

The  two  awards,  one  to  daily 
newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  25,000  the  other  to 
those  with  circulations  higher 
than  25,000,  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  next  spring. 

There  are  68  dailies  with  the 
smaller  circulation,  another  34 
higher  than  25,000.  No  distinc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French-language  news¬ 
papers. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Press  Aided 
Power  Fight, 
Allied  Told 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Newspapers  played  a  vital 
role  in  arranging  provision  for 
the  U.S.  nuclear  power  plant, 
according  to  a  report  to  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  convention  recently. 

The  result  was  the  revival  of 
a  bill  for  a  plant  to  generate 
800,000  kilowatts  of  power  at  a 
Hanford,  Wash.,  plant.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  by  a 
16-vote  margin  and  was  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  Sept.  2(5. 

Background  developments  in¬ 
cluded  strong  editorial  support 
from  four  newspapers  and  the 
enlistment  of  the  attention  of 
congressmen  in  the  project,  ex¬ 
plained  Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher, 
Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 

Last-Minute  Moves 

The  last-minute  moves  in¬ 
cluded  the  makeover  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  special  editorial,  Mr.  Lee 
said. 

This  came  after  the  Pasco 
publisher  had  presented  his 
views  and  explained  his  belief 
the  issue  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
solved  immediately  if  the 
nuclear  plant  was  to  win  House 
support. 

The  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Star  replied  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  day  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  as  the  press  run  was  about 
to  begin.  But  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Donald 
A.  Pugnetti,  Herald  managing 
editor,  the  press  was  halted  for 
the  editorial  insert  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  about  80  percent  of 
the  run,  Mr.  Lee  told  Allied 
members. 

Mr.  Lee  saw  that  reprints  of 
the  Star  editorial  were  placed 
on  the  seats  of  175  Republican 
congressmen  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  day’s  session. 

This  printed  plea  supple¬ 
mented  visits  to  office  after  office 
explaining  the  Herald’s  views. 
Important  and  persistent  edi¬ 
torial  support  was  received  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
from  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World,  Mr.  Lee  said. 

Allied  voted  to  amend  its  con¬ 
stitution  to  create  affiliate  mem¬ 
berships  for  dailies  outside 
Washington  state  boundaries. 

The  formation  of  task  forces 
to  meet  special  legislative  prob¬ 
lems  also  was  authorized.  One 
group  will  be  named  to  guard 
against  advertising  restrictions. 
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TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

WHO  WOULD  CAPTURE  THE  FULL  POTENTIAL 
OF  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HEIGHTENED  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  •  PROFITS  •  VOLUME  •  AD-COUNT 

ADVERTISER  RESPONSE  •  READER  INTEREST  •  CIRCULATION 


Howard  Parish  offers  his  wide  experience 
.  to  bring  you  these  benefits  —  and  more. 
He  comes  to  your  property;  studies  your 
problems ;  pinpoints  deficiencies ;  fortifies 
strengths;  conceives  with  you  your  own  im¬ 
provement  plan  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  many  successes ;  provides  written,  step  by 
step  recommendations  for  implementing  the 
plan  decided  upon. 

Your  classified  advertising  forges  ahead 
with  hold  new  certainty. 

HOW  SUCCESS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 

In  close  concert  with  your  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  the  key  to  the  flood  gates 
of  voluntary  acceptance  is  sought,  found, 
fitted  and  turned.  Families  and  businesses 
become  voluntary  customers. 

Rate  cards  which  attract  increased  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  are  skillfully  conceived. 
These  lift  your  percent  of  mark-up  and  add 
net  profits  effortlessly. 

Classified  rate-making  which  creates  de¬ 
sire  to  do  more  advertising  is  an  art.  Howard 
Parish  passes  along  to  you  his  sure  knowledge 
of  this  art.  Single  changes  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  have  resulted  in  tremendous  revenue- 
profit  increases. 

FRUITFUL  SALES  AND  COPY  TRAINING 

The  daily  training  sessions  conducted  by 
Howard  Parish  during  his  visit  with  you  bear 
uncommonly  fine  fruit.  Your  people  learn  to 
recognize  good  or  bad  copy  when  they  see  it — 
good  or  bad  selling  when  they  hear  it — and 
to  know  why  it  is  good  or  bad.  Power  for 
them  and  for  you ! 

Heightened  confidence  of  classified  man¬ 
ager  and  staff  is  unconditionally  promised. 


They  catch  new  enthusiasm  which  runs  deep. 
It  is  real  and  lasting. 

Training  in  the  art  of  securing  multiple 
insertions — of  both  family  and  commercial 
ads — is  intensive.  Here  is  the  richest  seam  of 
gold  in  Classified  Advertising.  Your  people 
are  trained  exactly  how  to  richly  mine  it. 

ADVERTISING  GROUPS  TURN  TO  YOU 

Effective  approaches  for  winning  to  your 
paper  the  friendly,  active  cooperation  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Real  Estate  Board  and 
the  Auto  Association  are  worked  out.  The 
pay-off  is  sure  and  lasting. 

YOUR  PLAN  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS 

Howard  Parish  comes  to  you  with  no  pre¬ 
conceived  notions — no  dogma — no  rigidity. 
He  is  flexible,  cooperative,  deeply  inquiring 
and  forthright.  He  works  earnestly  to  de¬ 
velop  with  and  for  you  the  ideal  plan  for  your 
newspaper,  your  staff,  your  market. 

SUCCESS  GUARANTEED 

Full  fee  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Howard  Parish  does  not  consider  he  has 
earned  his  pay  until  you  realize  many,  many 
times  more  than  you  invest.  His  services 
must  not  cost ;  they  must  pay  off — for  papers 
of  whatever  circulation.  This  is  unequivocal. 

You  must  capture  heightened  community 
service  —  profits  —  volume  —  ad-count  — 
advertiser  response  —  reader  interest  — 
circulation. 

FEE :  $875  per  five  day  week,  plus  travel 
and  living  expenses.  Minimum  visit  two 
weeks.  Limited  number  of  assignments  ac¬ 
cepted.  Prompt  action  suggested. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

1090  N.E.  96  Street,  Miami  38,  Florida,  PLaza  9-5568 

5UCCBSSASSURED  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEVELOPMENT  PROCEDURES 


350,0p0netpaiddaily 
circulation  — home' delivered. 

I  America’s  13th  largest 
evening  daily. 

»  I  W 

Newsdsy  IS  Long  Islond 

)■ 

'  ■  J  ' 

Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  •  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Walter  Mathews,  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  reporter  in  San  Francisco, 
is  currently  at  the  South  Pole 
covering  the  Navy  8  Deep  Freeze 
Operation.  He  left  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  on  Oct.  27  as  a  member  of 
the  press  group  making  the  three- 
week  trip  to  .Antarctica.  Also  on  the 
spot  when  news  was  being  made 
was  George  Deuber,  engineering 
news  writer,  who  covered  the  first 
tactical  firing  of  the  Sergeant  Tacti¬ 
cal  Missile  at  the  W'hite  Sands 
Proving  Grounds  in  New  Mexico  on 
Oct.  24. 


Henry  Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Midwest 
director  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  in  New  York  last  week 
to  attend,  with  members  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Circulation  Department,  the 
48th  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


Important  milestones  were  reached 
recently  by  two  members  of  Fair- 
child  Publications.  Mack  Goldman, 
now  a  member  of  the  advertising 
department  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY,  has  just  completed  45 
years’  association  with  the  company 
and  Stephen  S.  Marks,  publisher  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  has 
celebrated  35  years  with  Fairchild. 
Before  joining  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1946,  Mr.  Goldman  had 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  Mr. 
Marks  was  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  publisher  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  last  September. 


A  series  of  new  appointments  have 
been  made  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  correspondents’  staff  which 
include:  Lois  H.  Sargent  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.;  Doris  G.  Searcy  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  0.;  Ben  N.  House  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ga.;  Jack  Fitzgibbons  in  Ak¬ 
ron,  0.;  Nevva  lone  Sartin  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.  Bernard  Hill  has 
joined  the  staff  as  a  new  court  re¬ 
porter  in  Miami,  Fla. 


METALWORKING  NEWS  editor, 
Jerome  P.  Frank,  joined  Fairchild’s 
Detroit  Bureau  staff,  to  cover  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Machine  Tool  Dis¬ 
tributors  Assn,  at  the  Sheraton- 
Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit  last  week. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PublltiMri  of 

Daily  N.wt  Record.  Women'i  Wear  Dally, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Santa  Ana  Register 
Makes  Staff  Shifts 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Recent  news  room  reassign¬ 
ments  and  additions  at  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  include  Harry 
Graham,  from  Orange  Daily 
News,  to  copy  desk;  Jerry  Rem- 
mers,  from  Tustin  News  and 
Orange  News,  to  reporter;  Vi 
Ehinger,  to  Orange  editor ;  Mar¬ 
vin  Olsen,  former  state  editor 
of  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  to  night 
desk;  Leo  Noonan,  from  Ohio, 
to  night  desk;  Kirk  Wells,  to 
night  wire  editor;  Clay  Miller, 
from  Orange  editor  to  full-time 
photography. 

Women’s  section  regional  edi¬ 
torships  to  Gwen  Starr,  Harbor 
area;  Cora  Ulrich,  Fullerton  and 
Kelly  Wilging,  Garden  Grove. 

Milt  Brouhard,  to  medical 
editor. 

• 

WiLUAM  Han  WAY,  general 
manager  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Tokyo,  will  join  the 
New  York  Times  in  December, 
eventually  to  be  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  International  Edition  in 
Paris,  After  World  War  II  serv¬ 
ice  he  worked  for  five  years  on 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
Ivcan-American,  He  joined  S&S 
in  1955. 

«  *  * 

Connie  Johnson,  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Harlan, 
Iowa  —  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  succeeding  Larry 
Young,  now  with  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

0  0  0 

Robest  L.  Carl  —  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  a  newly- 
created  post  with  Donald  E. 
Sellers  his  successor  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Joaquim  de 

Figueirdo  —  to  display  adver¬ 

tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Christiansen  —  new 
librarian  at  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
j  Register. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Confldontlal  •  Natlenwid* 
All  inquMei  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  inc 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Financial  6-S700 
Chicago  2,  lilinois 


personal 


CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  MAN  HAPPY— Charles  Jacobi,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  Southern  Apparel  Exhibitors,  stands  behind  the  group's 
selection  of  Paula  Breibart,  Miami  News  fashion  editor,  for  a  citation 
recognizing  her  "untiring  efforts"  in  covering  the  Florida  Fashion 
Market. 


Lynn  Thomas  —  after  five 
years  in  public  relations  and 
broadcasting  work  in  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska  —  rejoins  his 
brother,  Lloyd  Thomas,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Westminster 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  Seal  Beach 
Surf  and  Sun. 

0  0  0 

Jerry  Teague  —  returned  to 
city  staff,  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Bulletin,  from  public  relations 
director  for  the  City  of  Ana¬ 
heim. 

*  *  * 

Gayle  Mckay,  Orange  State 
College  journalism  graduate  — 
to  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regi¬ 
ster  as  educator  editor. 

*  *  * 

Catherinp  M.  O’Toole,  —  to 
the  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Post  as  society  editor  from  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal.  Mrs.  Robhit  Walcott 
—  to  Capistrano  Beach  editor, 
Sun-Post. 

Nc  *  « 

Fred  Downing,  Newport 
Harbor  (Calif.)  News  Press  — 
to  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
as  news  editor. 


Ball  Named  President 
Of  Gardner  News 

Gardner,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Gordon  Bell  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  board  of  directors 
and  president  of  the  Gardner 
News  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Gardner  News,  filling  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hubbard  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  from  1945  until  her  death 
last  Sept.  17. 

He  owns  and  operates  the 
Hampstead  Studios,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  commercial  photo¬ 
graphic  studios. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Directors  of  the  Press  Club 
of  Fort  Worth  recently  elected 
David  B.  Tipton,  news  editor  of 
the  morning  Star-Telegram, 
president.  He  succeeds  Jack 
Butler,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  evening  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  president  of  the  club 
during  its  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion. 
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mention 


EDITOR  AND  COLUMNIST — Pictured  at  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  awards  dinner;  Jane  A.  Stretch,  lett,  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  and  Debbie  Drake,  who  writes  a  feature  on  physical  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 


Frib  M.  Southam,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  peneral  manager  of 
Southam  Printing  Company 
Ltd.,  Montreal — appointed  vice- 
president  and  secretary  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto. 
Southam  Printing  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  Southam  Company,  own¬ 
ers  of  nine  Canadian  daily 
newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  W.  Townson,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star  Weekly  fea¬ 
ture  writer  —  awarded  the 
Maxwell  M.  Geffen  Scholarship 
at  Columbia  University  gfradu- 
ate  school  of  journalism.  New 
York,  which  goes  annually  to  a 
student  interested  in  periodical 
joumalism. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Brown,  rewrite 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal  —  to  assistant  editor, 
PPG  People,  house  organ  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Ill  Drama  Chair 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Arnold  Edinborough,  former 
editor  of  Saturday  Night,  and 
the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard  has  joined  the  English 
department  at  the  University  of 
Columbia  as  associate  professor, 
teaching  Elizabethan  drama,  his¬ 
tory  and  theory  of  the  press. 
The  appointment  is  the  result  of 
a  grant  of  $15,000  per  year  from 
Donald  Cromie,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  Salary  will  be 
in  the  $12,000  range. 

• 

John  Williams  Jr.,  editorial 
writer,  Topeka  (Kans.)  State 
Journal — to  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser.  Dave  Warren,  Capi- 
tal-Journal  photo  staff  —  to 
photo  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


WHY  GROW  OLD? 

By  Josephine  Lowman 
^<*4  “PedUttf  “Pwftx 

339,000  letters  annually  from  readers  Is  her  mail  count.  13,000 
women  got  seats  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press  show  tor  women  (Lowmon 
was  one  of  three  stars),  6,000  more  wanted  in. 

Your  readers  will  love  her  too! 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DIS  MOINC&  IOWA  481  MADISON  AVI  NIW  YORK  CITY 


Minneapolis  Tribune 
Leads  Guild  Awards 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  col¬ 
lected  14  first  place  awards  in 
the  Page  One  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  the  Twin  Cities.  The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  took 
eight  firsts  and  two  special 
awards,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
had  three  firsts  and  the  sus¬ 
pended  Minneapolis  Herald  won 
two  firsts. 

Dorothy  Lewis  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  took  three 
firsts  and  David  Mazie  of  the 
Tribune  had  two  top  awards. 
Wayne  Bell  of  the  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une  photo  staff  had  three  firsts 
and  Art  Hager  of  the  same 
papers  had  two. 

• 

Earl  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Orange  (Calif.)  Independent  — 
to  editor  of  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Gazette. 

«  «  * 

Stephen  Parker  —  to  sports 
desk.  International  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 

«  It  * 

Don  Herring  —  promoted  to 
news  editor.  North  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Post,  succeeding  Gene 
Killebrew,  moved  to  West 
Coast. 


Ronald  J.  Rapoport,  a  copy 
boy  at  the  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  Today  in 
1960  —  awarded  the  Grantland 
Rice  Fellowship  ($1,500)  for 
study  toward  sports  writing  at 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Joumalism. 

c  *  * 

Jack  Hammond — to  manager 
of  retail  advertising,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and 
Morning  Herald.  George  Sar¬ 
gent  —  to  manager  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  department. 

*  *  « 

Donald  Sagorski — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Big  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Pioneer,  succeeding 
Dennis  Marsh,  now  «n  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Mt. 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor- 
Leader  Yvonne  Dreuth  —  to 
Pioneer  advertising  staff. 

*  «  * 

Durbin  H.  Wells,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  and 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
—  to  staff  of  Joseph  W,  Napoli- 
tan  Associates  Inc.,  Springfield 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  public 
relations-research  firm. 

*  *  ... 

SiDNHTY  Nolan  —  from  U.S. 
Air  Force  information  officer 
to  city  desk  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 


■  NEW  PLANTS ...  p\ar)\  expansions...  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
liBWSpBpCT  specialized  news- 
and  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 
«  V  now  available... 

plants 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

3t6StuarlSt.  41  Eait  42nd  St.  Montgomury  Bldg. 
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Harrison  Church,  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Ill  —  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation  scholarship  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  father,  Leon  H. 
Church,  is  editor-publisher  of 
the  Lebanon  Advertiser. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Harnly,  sports  staffer 
for  the  Illinois  State  Journal — 
awarded  the  Chamberlain  schol¬ 
arship  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Davis  —  to  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  from  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register.  He  was 
Orang:e  County  editor  when  the 
Los  Angelef  (Calif.)  Examiner 
ceased  publication. 

*  *  * 

James  Brock  —  to  Orange 
County  News  Service,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  LBatoY  Northnagel  — 
to  area  editor,  Willmar  (Minn.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Emil  H.  Bombach,  Lake  City 
(Minn.)  Graphic  —  to  news 
editor,  Waseca  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  Journal. 

*  *  t 

Pearl  McCarthy,  art  critic, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
for  the  past  33  years  —  was 
honored  with  a  dinner  by  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

4c 

Jack  L.  Allen,  editor,  the 
Reynoldsburg  (Ohio)  Record — 
to  editor,  London  (Ohio)  Madi¬ 
son  Press. 

*  *  * 

Deane  Allen,  former  news 
editor.  Little  Rock  Democrat — 
to  position  with  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago. 

*  «  * 

James  V.  Walsh  —  to  editor, 
Golden  Valley  (Minn.)  Subur¬ 
ban  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  O’Connor  —  to  sports 
editor,  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Republican  Eagle. 


Dromgoole  Focht 


Dromgoole  Retires; 

44  Years  on  Paper 

Alton,  Ill. 

Joseph  J.  Dromgoole,  assistant 
editor,  has  retired  from  the  staff 
of  the  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
after  almost  44  years  with  the 
paper.  He  started  as  a  cub 
reporter  in  1919  and  was  named 
assistant  editor  in  1936  after 
having  been  sports  editor,  wire 
editor  and  city  editor. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Dromgoole  as 
chief  executive  in  the  Telegraph 
news  room  is  John  Focht,  for¬ 
merly  wdre  editor,  with  the  title 
of  news  editor.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism.  He  served 
as  sports  editor  and  reporter 
wdth  the  Telegraph. 

• 

Don  De  Santi — to  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  and  the 
Arizona  Republic. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Barron,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail — elected 
president  of  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club,  succeeding  John 
Dauphine,  Canadian  Press. 

*  *  Hi 

Richard  G.  Norbraten — ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  United 
Press  International’s  Pierre, 
S.  D.  bureau,  succeeding 
Michael  Corrigan,  resigned  to 
join  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

4:  ♦  * 

Arthur  Potts,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  —  to  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Press  copy  desk. 

4(  4( 

Daniel  P.  Hanley — appoint¬ 
ed  Wisconsin  State  news  editor 
for  United  Press-International. 
Gene  W.  Hintz — named  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Hanley. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Albert,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New;  York  Herald 
Tribune  since  last  December — 
resigned. 

♦  «  * 

Louis  Hamiett,  city  editor 
and  church  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times — winner  of 
the  Texas  Baptist  Press  Award. 

*  4(  ♦ 

Miles  E.  Jenney,  advertising 
sales  staff.  New  York  News — to 
sales  staff.  Parade  magazine. 


New  York  Writers, 
Photographers  Cited 

Awards  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1962  were  announced 
Oct.  29  by  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians,  a  group  of  New  York 
newspapermen. 

The  “bests”  in  various  cate¬ 
gories  are: 

Spot  News — Ronald  Sullivan, 
New  York  Times,  “Pickpocket 
School  ‘Graduates’  Invade  City.” 

Public  Service — Dale  Wright, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  “The  Forgotten  People  — 
Migrant  Workers.” 

Editorial  —  Arthur  McClui’e, 
New  York  Journal  American, 
“Dope — Danger  to  Teenagers.” 

Reporting  in  Depth  —  Kitty 
Hanson,  Daily  News,  nursing 
homes. 

Cartoon  —  C.  D.  Batchelor, 
Daily  News,  “Inviting  the  Un¬ 
dertaker.” 

Photography — Ossie  Leviness, 
Daily  News,  the  porch  of  a 
burning  house  falling  and  two 
firemen  grabbing  a  third  from 
falling. 

Feature  Photography  —  Mar¬ 
vin  Sussman,  Newsday,  a  young 
woman  being  vaccinated. 

• 

Ole  Miss  Bureau 

The  Associated  Press  has 
opened  an  office  at  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  in  Room  1  of  the 
Ole  Miss  Hotel.  Van  Saveli  is 
the  temporary  correspondent. 


Obituary 

Louis  0.  Hosek,  73,  editor  of 
Vestnik,  newspaper  of  a  large 
Slavonic  fraternal  order, 
SPJST,  in  West,  Tex.,  Oct.  25. 
*  *  « 

Richard  Owen,  61,  art  critic 
and  staff  writer.  New  York 
Daily  News;  Oct.  28.  He  joined 
the  News  in  1947. 

*  *  * 

Paul  M.  Vissman,  67,  former 
courthouse  reporter,  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register;  Oct.  3.  He 
left  newspaper  work  to  join  the 
staff  at  San  Quentin  Prison. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Lawhorn,  45, 
night  news  editor,  Houston 
CTex.)  Chronicle;  Oct.  24.  He 
joined  the  Chronicle  in  1954 
after  working  on  newspapers  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

«  * 

Lieut.  Col.,  Donald  A.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  54,  U.S.A.,  retired,  for¬ 
mer  Army  press  chief  of  the 
Pentagon;  Oct.  27.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Army,  he  worked  for  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  and  the  Associated 
Press. 


Howard  Parish,  72, 
Former  Publisher 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Howard  Parish,  72,  former 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Seattle 
Star,  died  October  14  in  a  local 
hospital. 

He  began  as  a  newspaper 
carrier  on  the  Star,  became 
circulation  manager  and  worked 
his  way  through  top  managerial 
positions.  He  was  publisher 
from  1928  to  1935.  He  was 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  then 
moved  east  to  manage  John 
Perry’s  newspaper  string  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Reading,  Pa. 

In  1942,  he  and  several 
Seattle  businessmen  purchased 
the  Star  and  he  was  publisher 
until  it  discontinued  in  1947. 
He  become  a  partner  in  Craft- 
man  Press  and  published  the 
Pasco  Columbia  Basin  News 
until  the  late  1950s. 

In  1959  he  joined  the  Martin 
and  Tuttle  ad  agency  and  re¬ 
tired  last  year. 

• 

Benn  Hall,  51,  public-rela¬ 
tions  man  with  many  clients  in 
publishing;  Oct.  23.  From  1929 
to  1936  he  worked  in  the  Sunday 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  later  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Billboard,  a  theatri¬ 
cal  weekly,  and  Radio-TV  Daily. 
Later  in  his  career,  he  worked 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Mirror. 

«  *  4e 

David  R.  Dryden,  48,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  editor  for  16 
years;  Oct.  9.  He  formerly 

worked  in  the  Seattle  and  Spo¬ 
kane  AP  bureaus. 

«  *  * 

James  H.  Brown,  70,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  who 
expected  to  retire  Jan.  1  after 
33  years’  service  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper;  Oct.  22.  He  was 
on  loan  by  the  C-E  to  the  United 
Fund  as  the  newspaper’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  having  been  a  “loaned 
executive”  two  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Henry  G.  Barringer,  72,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York;  Oct.  24.  He  formerly  was 
classified  advertising  manager 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Sun  and  worked 
for  the  Washington  Post,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  4t 

Max  B.  Dodds,  54,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist,  Gananoqne 
(Ont.)  Reporter;  recently.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
three-car  collision  near  Ren¬ 
frew,  Ont.,  and  was  believed  to 
have  suffered  a  heart  attack  be¬ 
fore  the  crash. 
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PROTECTION  . . .  for  your  newspaper  microfilm 
PRESERVATION  . . .  o/  valuable  history  for  posterity 


specially  built  archival  master  microfilm 
vaults  in  Cleveland  where  millions  of  feet  of 
negative  newspaper  microfilm  are  protected 
for  our  newspaper  customers  and  for  future 
generations. 


These  publishers  have  recognized  their 
duty  to  posterity  by  preserving  their  news¬ 
papers  on  microfilm. 

Micro  Photo  has,  in  turn,  provided  the  kind 
of  archival  storage  which  will  assure  that 
the  newspaper  will  be  preserved. 


Master  negatives  of  newspaper  microfilm  .  .  . 
some  dating  back  to  the  ISth  century  .  .  .  are 
under  the  constant  care  and  full-time  super¬ 
vision  of  Mary  Yamamoto,  vault  librarian  for  ten 
years,  and  assistant  Ruth  Ponn. 


Behind  solid  masonry  walls,  over  336  million  newspaper 
pages  are  stored  in  1000  foot  rolls  .  .  .  safe  from  fire,  flood, 
improper  atmospheric  conditions  .  .  .  and  scissors! 


* 

MICRO  PHOTO  OlVISION 


BELL  &  HOWELL  CO. 


1700  SHAW  AVENUE 


CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


THIS  IS  A 


ASPHALT  SURFACE 


LIGHT-TRAFFIC 


A.  1"  fo  l‘/j"  Road  Mix  Surface  (Crushed  aggregate  with  liquid  Asphalt) 

B.  4"  to  6"  Compacted  gravel 


THIS  IS  A 


HEAVY- DUTY! 


ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 


f.T 


m 


A.  3  '  Asphalt  Surface  Course  (highest  type  aggregate  with  paving  Asphalt) 

B.  7"  Asphalt  Base  Course  (2-3'/j"  layers) 

C.  9"  Aggregate  Subbase 


(Actual  thicknesses  in  any  specific  location  vary 
with  traffic,  soil  and  material  characteristics) 


[  Whatever  the 
Lad  requirement... 
Isphalt  pavement 
can  be  designed 
for  any  load 

len  your  state's  highway  engineers 
f^cify  Asphalt  pavement  for  new  road 
iistruction,  you  getthe  most  durable, 
ist  economical  pavement  modern 
i^ineering  science  has  yet  developed 
ind  the  most  versatile!  No  matter 
at  the  need,  Asphalt  pavements  can 
(idle  any  requirement,  from  light- 
ffic  local  and  farm-to-market  roads 
heavy-duty  DEEP-STRENGTH  (As- 
iilt-Base)  pavements  built  to  Inter¬ 
ne  Highway  standards. 
i:payer  savings— with  greater  safety, 
ginal  construction  costs  can  be  re- 
i;ed  as  much  as  50%  by  using  eco- 
mical  DEEP-STRENGTH  (Asphalt- 
se)  pavement.  Also,  taxpayers  bene- 
further  because  DEEP  STRENGTH 
ohalt  pavements  have  lower  annual 
lit,  including  maintenance!  Official 
suits  of  the  recent  AASHO  Road  Test 
Dw  that  Asphalt-treated  bases  were 
i  times  as  effective  as  cement-treat- 
:  bases.  The  results  also  point  out 
it  high-type  Asphalt  pavements  had 
higher  coefficient  of  friction  (skid- 
iistance)than  concrete  pavements, 
greater  driving  safety. 

sier  to  drive  — smoother,  quieter 
(e.  Lane  markings  and  traffic  stripes 
Asphalt  pavements  stand  out— are 
sier  to  see  in  all  weather,  day  or 
jht.  Snow  and  ice  melt  quicker— de- 
ngchemicalsdo  no  harm.  And  there 
e  no  summer  pavement  "blow-ups.” 
»u  ride  safer,  more  comfortably  the 
lole  year  round— with  no  annoying 
lump-thump-thump. 

Ihy  not  get  all  the  facts  now  about  the 
Uvantages  of  versatile,  economical 
EEP-STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavements? 
(rite  today  for  your  free  copy  of  THE 
ETTER  way  to  better  ROADS. 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

College  Park,  Maryland 
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Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Nine  Months 


(As  Measured  by 
1962 
Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  39,396,089 

Miami  Herald  .  30,743,087 

Chicago  Tribune  .  27,497,643 

Washington  Post  .  26,100,389 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  23,556,517 

Phoenix  Republic  .  22,111,957 

New  York  Times  .  21,791,799 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  21,733,245 

San  Jose  Mercury  20,075,249 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  19,677,522 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  26,531,952 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  24,769,208 

Houston  Chronicle  23,483,064 

Montreal  La  Presse  22,916,015 

Montreal  Star  .  22,885,887 

Washington  Star  .  ,  22,129,458 

Toronto  Star  22,045,830 

Phoenix  Gazette  22,039,376 

j  Denver  Post  .  21,330,144 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  20,986,290 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  27,278,495 

New  York  Times  ...  25,055,800 

Chicago  Tribune  14,466,329 

New  York  News  14,304,995 

I  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  13,658,013 

;  Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  13,289,974 

Baltimore  Sun  12,623,982 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  .  .  12,369,446 

Miami  Herald  11,579,537 

Boston  Globe  11,497,796 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  66,674,584 

New  York  Times  MS  46,847,599 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  42,322,624 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  41,963,972 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  39,821,926 

Washington  Post  MS  35,558,697 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  35,391,258 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  32,836,728 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  31,471,124 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  31,416.189 


Media  Records,  Inc.) 


Los  Angeles  Times 

1961 

Morning 

34,447,081 

Miami  Herald 

28,858,949 

Chicago  Tribune 

. ,  . 

25,993,807 

Washington  Post 

24,840,256 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune 

23,278,712 

Phoenix  Republic 

22,825,554 

New  York  Times 

21,088,537 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

20,664,069 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

18,332,088 

San  Jose  Mercury 

18,265,496 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Evening 

25,562,831 

Cleveland  Press  and 

News 

24,553,852 

Phoenix  Gazette 

22,816,788 

Washington  Star 

22,261,594 

Montreal  La  Presse 

22,103,728 

Houston  Chronicle 

22,052,902 

Montreal  Star  . 

22,018,725 

Toronto  Star 

21,650,481 

San  Diego  Tribune 

20,940,309 

Minneapolis  Star 

20,400,932 

Sninlay 


Los  Angeles  Times 

24,920,262 

New  York  Times . 

23,543,220 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

14,246,166 

New  York  News 

13,613,087 

Chicago  Tribune 

13,324,543 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

12,698,410 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

1 1,929,618 

Baltimore  Sun  .  .  . 

11,698,500 

Miami  Herald  . 

11,551,661 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

10,942,992 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 

59,367,343 

New  York  Times  MS 

44,631,757 

Miami  Herald  MS 

40,410,610 

Chicago  Tribune  MS 

39,318,350 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES 

38,261,241 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 

34,910,235 

Washington  Post  MS 

33,617,908 

Phoenix  Republic  MS 

31,407,756 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS 

31,076,746 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

30,220,757 

!  Greenberg  Elected 
Branham  President 

Chicago 

I  Lewis  S.  Greenberg  has  been 
appointed  president  of  The 
Branham  Company,  succeeding 
(  Eugene  F.  Corcoran,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The 
change  becomes  effective  Jan.  1. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Greenberg  has  been  with  Bran¬ 
ham  since  1920.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  treasurer  and  a  direc- 
,  tor  in  1935  and  vicepresident  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Greenberg  becomes  the 
fifth  president  of  Branham  since 
the  national  advertising  repre- 
'  sentative  firm  was  founded  in 
1908.  The  other  presidents: 

I  John  M.  Branham,  John  Petrie, 

'  Monroe  H.  Long,  and  Mr.  Cor- 

for  November  3,  1962 


Lewis  Greenberg 


coran. 

Branham  maintains  13  sales 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


Today’s  J -Students 
Of  Higher  Quality 

“Better  journalism  students 
arrive  on  the  campus  each  year; 
today’s  crop  is  much  better  than 
that  of  5  years  ago,”  says  Niel 
Plummer,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  School  of 
Journalism. 

“Better  quality,  but  still  too 
few  men,”  comments  Charles  M. 
Hulten,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

“The  quality  gets  higher  each 
year,”  observes  Eugene  Good¬ 
win,  director  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  School 
of  Journalism. 

Such  are  the  comments  of 
journalism  professors  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  questionnaire  by 
The  Newspaper  Fund. 


h 
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PROMOTION 

Research  Demanded 
By  Computerization 

By  George  Wilt 


Newspapers  need  to  do  more 
research.  This  advice  to  news¬ 
paper  promotion  managers  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  offered 
at  a  recent  NNPA  regional  con¬ 
ference  by  two  research  author¬ 
ities  representing  different  sides 
of  the  research  fence. 

“Computerization  of  data  in 
advertising  agencies,  and  the 
competition  from  broadcast 
media,”  said  Peter  I.  Marron, 
research  director  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  newspaper 
representatives,  and  a  fonner 
agency  media  executive,  “offer 
the  two  best  reasons  for  news¬ 
papers  stepping  up  their  re¬ 
search  programs.” 

“Some  of  the  larger  agencies 
are  deeply  involved  in  computer 
programming  —  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
BBDO.  At  the  moment,  they 
have  at  their  disposal,  Trendex, 
Pulse,  Nielsen,  Politz,  RAB — 
any  number  of  studies  deline¬ 
ating  national  audiences  for  tv, 
magazines  and  radio.  The 
samples  for  some  of  these 
studies  are  small  in  comparison 
with  w'hat  new’spapers  could 
furnish.  But  because  they  are 
available,  they  are  not  only 
used,  but  bought.  And  their 
availability  is  probably  as  im¬ 
portant  as  their  believeability,” 
Mr.  Marron  said. 

“Newspapers,  must,”  he  added, 
“sell  all  newspapers  per  se  as  a 
network  package,  in  addition  to 
selling  themselves  competitively. 
Publishers  must  be  sold  on  this 
broad  concept.  This,  of  course,  as 
an  addenda  to  your  own  local 
research  and  sales  promotion.” 

Drawing  from  his  past  experi¬ 
ences  in  media  departments  at 
Warwick  &  Legler  and  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Marron  stated 
that  newspapers’  big  problem  is 
“consideration  for  newspapers 
when  initial  plans  are  being 
formulated.  This  fighting  indi¬ 
vidually  to  get  added  to  a  sched- 
ual  is  too  defensive.” 

Cumulative  .4udience  Rapped 

In  attacking  cumulative  audi¬ 
ence  figures  of  other  media,  Mr. 
Matron  urged  newspapers  to 
break  down  this  farce. 

“We  don’t  have  to  cume,"  he 
added.  “Let’s  get  all  the  profiles 
— age,  income,  education,  family 
size,  buying  habits,  etc.”  he 
urged,  in  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  compile  demographic  in¬ 


formation  on  their  audiences. 

“Our  survey  techniques,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  identical  for  this 
job.  Newspapers  should  use  the 
same  questionnaires  in  all  cities. 
One  thing  still  lacking  is  the 
profile  of  our  newspapers.” 

“Conducted  individually  by 
each  newspaper,  but  tailored  on 
a  national  pattern  so  that  each 
and  every  one  of  our  papers 
gets  its  punched  card  in  the 
computer,”  Mr.  Marron  con¬ 
cluded,  “these  profiles  would 
furnish  representatives  with  a 
complete  story  to  sell  to  clients, 
agencies  and  brokers.” 

Consultation  Urged 

Newspaper  promotion  and 
advertising  executives  should 
consult  with  research  profes¬ 
sionals  before  embarking  on 
research  programs,  was  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  William  Ash, 
president  of  Creative  Research 
Services,  Inc. 

“Most  researchers  see  them¬ 
selves  basically  as  social  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  fundamentally 
interested  in  understanding  and 
interpreting  human  behavior  in 
all  its  various  manifestations,” 
said  Mr.  Ash. 

“As  a  market  researcher,  he 
is  specializing  in  part  of  the 
generic  field  of  applied  social 
science.  The  researcher  sees 
himself  basically  as  a  scientist.” 

“The  researcher  can  function 
best  when  he  listens  carefully  to 
the  problem  and  then  decides 
whether  any  research  is  applic¬ 
able.  And  having  decided  that 
research  is  applicable,  decides 
on  the  technique  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  problem.  He  further 
proceeds  to  execute  the  research, 
analyze  the  data,  summarize  it, 
put  it  in  coherent,  understand¬ 
able  form,  and  make  whatever 
recommendations  appear  to  flow 
from  the  basic  research,”  stated 
Mr.  Ash. 

In  outlining  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  researcher  to  his 
clients,  Mr.  Ash  enumerated ; 
Deciding  on  the  method  that  he 
decides  to  use,  and  making  it 
explicit,  including  a  clear  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
research  and  the  questions  to  be 
asked ;  the  techniques  to  be 
utilized;  how  the  sample  was 
selected,  and  its  size.  He  must 
establish  the  ground  rules  for 
the  research,  providing  the  re¬ 
cipient  with  grounds  for  accept¬ 


ing  or  rejecting  the  results. 

Mr.  Ash  suggested  two  basic 
areas  where  research  can  per¬ 
form  valuable  and  fundamental 
contributions  to  promotional  ef¬ 
forts:  The  evaluation  of  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  research  to  test  out 
suggestive  alternative  promo¬ 
tional  programs,  including  pilot 
testing. 

He  urged  the  gathering  of 
information  on  the  attitudes, 
behavior,  interest,  or  opinions  of 
one’s  readers,  or  sub-groups  of 
readers,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  these  findings  to  sell 
advertising. 

Mr.  Ash’s  firm.  Creative  Re¬ 
search  Services,  Inc.,  conducts 
studies  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  other  media  and 
advertisers. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  —  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  mailed  a  “Food  Facts” 
file  folder  to  grocery  product 
advertisers.  Cover  copy  discusses 
the  Tower  Kitchen  Food  Guide 
and  Free  Press  food  editorial 
linage.  Mailed  with  the  folder 
was  insert  one — a  page  describ¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  paper’s 
food  editorial  features. 

*  «  * 

DOCUMENT— More  than  11,- 
000  copies  of  a  reprint  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
have  been  given  to  schools  in  its 
circulation  area  by  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  reproduced  in  a  full 
color  page  in  the  Tribune  on 
July  4. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SERIES — “This  team  won’t 
play  in  the  world  series,”  was 
the  headline  on  a  page  promo¬ 
tion  ad  published  by  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fall 
classic.  Illustration  for  the  ad 
was  the  newspaper’s  ad  staff  in 
baseball  uniforms.  Copy  for  the 
ad  told  about  each  man — and 
one  gal. 

*  *  * 

FASHIONS— A  crowd  of  13,- 
000  women  filled  Pittsburgh’s 
Civic  Arena  for  a  “Fashions, 
Fun  and  Figures”  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  the  Mellon  Bank. 

*  «  * 

BIG  SPENDERS  —  A  page 
report  was  published  as  part  of 
Newspaper  Week  activities  by 
the  Al  Tahoe  (Calif.)  Daily 
Tribune.  Under  the  subhead, 
“We  spend  the  year  talking 
about  you,  now  beat  our  own 
drum,”  was  the  statement  that 
the  Tribune  spends  $212,000  per 
year. 

*  *  * 

OLDEST? — As  a  Newspaper 
Week  observance,  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  and  Record 
sponsored  a  search  for  the 
reader  who  “has  been  with  us 


the  longest.”  Coupons  were  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  head,  “Maybe 
it’s  you  we  want.” 

*  *  * 

TRAVEL — “How’re  you  going 
to  keep  ‘em  in  Tol^o  when 
winter  comes?”  asks  a  folder 
sent  to  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade.  'The  mailer  announces 
travel  issues  in  November  and 
December. 

•  ♦  * 

CURRICULUM— An  88-page 
book,  “How  to  use  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  Curriculum” 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  as  a  teacher’s 
guide.  The  booklet  includes  21 
reports  on  use  of  newspapers, 
prepared  by  33  teachers. 

*  «  * 

NOTES  from  the  Central  re¬ 
gion  promotion  conference  at 
Des  Moines  last  week: 

Dr.  J.  Edgar  Stonecipher,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  the  teacher 
preparation  department  at 
Drake  University,  advised  those 
who  run  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  projects  to  make  it 
clear  they  are  not  trying  to  use 
the  school  as  a  sales  agency. 

A  taped  talk  from  Court  R. 
Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal,  men¬ 
tioned  that  during  the  paper’s 
28-day  strike  situation  last  year 
one  of  the  rookie  press  crews 
was  made  up  of  promotion  men. 

Two  officers  were  elected : 
Robert  Reese,  Detroit  News, 
second  vicepresident,  replacing 
Harold  C.  Fildey,  Lansing  State 
Journal;  and  Alan  Schrader, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  replacing  J. 
Robert  Hudson,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 


Gates  to  Retire 

Los  Angeles 
After  more  than  20  years  with 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
H.  Phelps  Gates,  western  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  will  retire  Dec.  1 
and  move  to  Palma  de  Majorca, 
Majorca,  Spain.  Mr.  Gates  was 
formerly  Pacific  Coast  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  then  served  for 
16  years  as  circulation  manager 
in  Boston.  Two  years  ago  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles  to  l)e 
in  charge  of  the  launching  of  the 
Monitor’s  West  Coast  printing 
operation. 

• 

2  Share  Big  Prize 

Los  Angeles 
Paul  Weeks  and  Howard 
Hertel,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
shared  the  $1,000  prize  for  best 
news  story  in  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  awards.  Bill  Beebe’s  photo 
in  the  Times  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  ocean  surf  judge*! 
the  best  news  photo. 
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The  AMF  Awards 


"...for  outstanding  reporting  in  the  field  of  physical  recreation.” 


Each  year  AMF,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  radio  and  television.  This  years  award  winners: 

Recreation  Association,  honors  journalists  and  Newspaper— $1,000  to  reporter  Dennis  Wittman, 

broadcasters  who  help  create  better  understanding  The  Journal-News,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Magazine— 

of  projects  in  physical  recreation ...  by  focusing  $1,000  divided  among  several  authors  on  Boys’ 

attentiononindividualsorgroupsactiveinthelield.  Life; Radio— $1,000  to  producer  Ray  Starr,  WRFB 

The  $1,000  awards  are  made  in  four  major  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Television— $1,000  to  producer 

communications  categories:  newspaper,  magazine,  John  F.  Pival,  WXYZ-TV,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Send  us  your  best  work  (or  a  colleague's).To  enter  the  1 962 
award  competition,  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  to  AMF. 
You’ll  be  sent  an  entr>’  blank  and  details  of  the  annual 
awards.  All  entries  for  work  published  or  broadcast  during 
1962  must  be  received  by  March  15,  1963. 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 


261  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


AMF  Awards,  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 
261  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  details  on  the  AMF  .4ward5  for 
reportiiiK  in  the  field  of  physical  recreation. 


Nime- 


Stition  or  Publication- 
Streot  Address  or  Box- 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Sports  Scribes  Show 
Lively  Writing  Arts 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


BASEBALL  WIT  AND  WISDOM: 

Folklore  of  a  National  Pastime.  By 

Frank  Graham  and  Dick  Hyman. 

1!68  pages.  Illustrated.  David  Mc¬ 
Kay  Co.,  New  York.  $4.95.  Oct.  31. 

Of  all  the  lively  arts,  it’s  said 
by  some  that  sports  writing  is 
the  liveliest.  This  assertion 
is  supported  in  this  bright  book. 

Forty  newspapermen,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  cartoonists,  receive 
acknowledgements  from  Frank 
Graham,  Sew  York  Joumal- 
Am^^rican  columnist,  and  Dick 
HjTiian,  vicepresident  of  Hal 
Leyshon  &  Associates,  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  and 
formerly  publicity  director  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Conversation  Piece 

In  an  introduction.  Red  Smith, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  the  liveliest  of 
lively  sports  scribes,  says  of  Mr. 
Graham : 

“Frank  would  never  claim 
invention  of  the  ‘conversation 
piece’  type  of  column.  But  if  he 
w^asn’t  the  first  to  use  it,  he  did 
elevate  it  to  a  quality  never 
approached  until  he  came  quietly 
around  with  his  tact  and  taste 
and  understanding,  his  fantas¬ 
tically  accurate  ear  for  dialogue 
and  his  marvelous  ability  to 
evoke  an  image. 

“He  never  tried  to  tell  any¬ 
body  how  to  write  a  sports  col¬ 
umn,  but  he  showed  everybody 
how.  And  he  is  still  showing 
them  today  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  and  here  in 
collaboration  with  Dick  Hyman.’’ 

The  initials  “F.  G.’’  are 

sprinkled  liberally  through  the 
lx)ok,  and  the  copy  above  them 


makes  some  of  the  best  reading, 
all  of  w'hich  constitutes  a  four- 
year  course  in  how  to  wTite 
about  sports  for  a  newspaper. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  sports 
department  being  without  a  copy 
of  this  book. 

To  those  w’ho  have  to  turn  out 
a  column,  the  book  will  be  worth 
ten  thousand  times  its  cost. 

Babe  Ruth  Story 

Joe  Williams,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  reveals 
how  he  got  a  beat  on  Babe 
Ruth’s  quitting  the  Yankees. 
The  big  story  broke  Oct.  7,  1934. 
Babe  and  Joe  w^ere  longtime 
friends,  but  Joe  got  the  story 
on  a  rebound  from  the  engineer 
of  a  train  about  to  leave  St. 
Louis  for  Detroit  and  the  finale 
of  the  World  Series. 

“The  Babe  had  a  boyish  curi¬ 
osity  about  locomotives,’’  Joe 
recalled.  “So  here  we  were,  the 
two  of  us,  idly  inspecting  the 
complicated  conformation  of  this 
panting  iron  horse.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  mistake  the 
Babe.  The  engineer  recognized 
him  instantly. 

“  ‘Howr  many  home  runs  you 
going  to  hit  for  the  Yankees 
next  year?’,  the  Great  Unknowm 
(the  engineer)  asked  pleasantly. 

“  ‘Hell  with  the  Yankees,’  the 
Babe  snorted.  ‘I  wouldn’t  play 
with  them  again  if  they  gave 
me  the  Stadium.  I’m  quitting’.’’ 

On  the  basis  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  Joe  filed  his  story.  He  adds: 

“The  Babe  had  even  scooped 
his  own  paper.  He  was  covering 
the  World  Series  for  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  among 
others. 


“Funny  is  now  the  word  for 
this  incident.  Incredible  would  be 
closer.  More  like  the  Babe  too. 
For  there  was  little  about  George 
Herman  Ruth’s  baseball  life 
that  wasn’t  incredible.’’ 

Jinxes  and  Jonahs 

The  book  takes  up  supersti¬ 
tions,  oddities,  slanguage,  nick¬ 
names,  anecdotes  and  umpires  of 
baseball.  Mr.  Hyman  has  dug 
up  a  plethora  of  “Jinxes  and 
Jonahs’’  thrown  into  a  heap  in 
a  chapter  thus  headed. 

You  can  flip  the  book  open 
to  any  page  and  your  eye  will 
light  on  something  as  flashy  as 
a  double  play.  Cartoons  are  liber¬ 
ally  tossed  through  the  pages, 
with  creations  of  Bill  Gallo, 
New  York  News  in  the  majority. 
Other  cartoonists  whose  draw¬ 
ings  are  used  include  Otto  Sog- 
low  of  “The  Little  King”  fame; 
Willard  Mullen,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun ;  and 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of 
“Peanuts.” 

Among  those  w'hose  distinc¬ 
tive  w'riting  styles  enliven  the 
book  are  Arthur  (“Bugs”) 
Baer;  Les  Biederman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Bob  Considine, 
Hearst  Headline  Service; 
Charles  Einstein,  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  Oscar  Fraley,  UPI; 
Dan  Parker,  New  York  Mirror; 
Harry  Hershfield;  Leo  Fischer, 
Chicago's  American;  Max  Kase, 
New  York  Journal- American; 
Joe  Falls,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Jack  McDonald,  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin;  Gene  Ward, 
New  York  News. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


“The  Grantland  Rice  Aw’ard 
Prize  Sports  Stories”  (Double¬ 
day.  345  pages.  $4.50.  Nov.  1)  is 
edited  by  Robert  Smith,  founder- 
president  of  the  Magazine  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  school  of  writing  in  New 
York  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle.  The  prize-story  panel  is 
made  up  of  Red  Barber,  John 
Kieran,  Red  Smith.  “Because 
sports  wanting  does  not  take 
itself  seriously — except  in  its 
maudlin  moments — it  has  seldom 
Ijeen  seriously  dealt  with,  and  is 
almost  never  included  in  an 
asse.ssment  of  the  nation’s  liter¬ 
ary  history,”  Mr.  Smith  notes 
in  the  preface. 

Putnam’s  on  Dec.  10  will  pub¬ 
lish  “B.  C.  Strikes  Back,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  180  daily  strips  orig¬ 
inally  drawn  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  by 
Johnny  Hart.  Two  earlier  entries 


were  “Hey!  B.  C.”  and  “Back  to 
B.  C.” 

“A  History  of  the  Press  in 
India”  was  published  Oct.  29 
by  Asia  Publishing  House  and 
distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Tap- 
linger  Publishing  Co.  ($9.50. 
425  pages) .  The  author  is  Swam- 
inath  Natarajan,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle 
and  other  newspapers  in  India, 
who  was  in  the  U.S.  in  1951  on 
a  State  Department  g^rant.  The 
book  minutely  reports  on  the 
entire  history  of  India’s  press. 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  New  York 
Times,  is  author  of  another 
book,  “More  Language  That 
Needs  Watching”  (Channel 
Press,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.  109 
pages.  $2.50.  Nov.  17).  His  first 
lxx)k  of  helpful  hints  for  writers 
and  editors  was  called  “Watch 
Your  Language.” 

W.  C.  Heinz,  who  was  a  sports 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun 
in  1950  when  the  paper  was 
absorbed  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  is  the  author 
of  a  medical  novel,  “The  Sur¬ 
geon”  (Doubleday.  $3.95),  which 
will  be  published  March  1. 

Cynthia  Seton,  who  writes  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  is  the 
author  of  “I  Think  Rome  Is 
Burning”  ( Doubleday.  184  pages. 
Oct.  26.  $3.95),  described  as  a 
journal  of  uncommon  good  sense 
and  outspoken  rebellion.  Mrs. 
Seton  lives  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  also  the  home  of  her  alma 
mater,  Smith  College. 

In  publishing  its  11th  annual 
Publicity  Checker  (424  pages. 
$25),  Bacon’s  Clipping  Bureau 
(14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago) 
has  updated  more  than  4,300 
magazine  and  newspaper  list¬ 
ings.  The  1963  edition  lists  more 
than  3,700  business,  trade,  farm 
and  consumer  magazines  and  the 
600  top  daily  newspapers  serving 
the  manufacturing  and  market¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  magazine  section  re¬ 
flects  3,612  information  changes 
and  there  are  465  changes  in 
the  newspaper  section. 

Segregation  views  of  South¬ 
erners,  for  and  against,  are 
given  in  two  new  books.  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
is  author  of  “The  Southern  Case 
for  School  Segregation” 
(Crowell-Collier).  Hoke  Norris, 
book  critic,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
is  editor  of  “We  Dissent”  (St. 
Martin’s  Press,  Oct.  31),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  14  essays  by  “South- 
em-born.  Southern-raised,  white 
Protestants,”  whose  opposition 
is  not  so  much  to  integration  as 
to  segregationists. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

•peclallsts  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Caniiltn  Courin'  Pott 
Philadelphia  Dally  Newi 
Pattale  Herald  Newe 
W.  B.  Saundere 


Trenton  TImei 
Briitol  Dally  Courier 
New  Brunewlek  Home  Newt 
Patereon  Evenint  Newt 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHIUDELPHIA  7.  LOcmt  3-9S82 
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This  man  is  building  a  car.  Not  alone,  of 
course.  He’s  an  employe  in  a  General 
Motors  plant . . .  just  one  important  pro¬ 
ducer  in  a  team  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  employes.  He’s  energetic,  pro¬ 
gressive,  reliable  .  .  .  knows  his  job  and 
does  it  right.  / 

It’s  people  like  this  producer,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  who  are  the  key  to 
General  Motors.  It’s  production  people, 
supervisors,  draftsmen,  stylists,  sales¬ 
men,  engineers  .  .  .  people  who  design, 
decide,  direct,  DO! 

More  than  a  million  shareholders,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  have  invested 
in  the  efforts  and  productiveness  of 
General  Motors  people.  Every  one  of 
them  has  a  stake  in  General  Motors  .  .  . 
and  GM’s  biggest  stake  is  in  its  people. 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


plaque  which  cited  him  “for 
great  courage  and  hei’oism.” 

♦  ♦  * 

ROLLS  ROYCE  ‘WAGON’ 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 
had  a  special  significance  for 
Thad  Evans,  15-year-old  carrier 
for  the  Oklafwma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  Not  only 
did  Helge  Holm,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  help  him  deliver  his 
route,  but  he  brought  along  a 
new  Rolls  Royce  as  a  “delivery 
wagon”  for  Thad’s  papers. 

A  scholarship  winner,  honor 
journalism  student  and  out- 
.  Vi  TT  ..  u  ■  ■  1  standing  carrier,  Thad  was  se¬ 
at  the  Ropr  Hunter  home  early  represent  the  3,000 

one  molding  last  January  as  he  Oklahoman  and  Times  carriers 
deliver^  the  Sunday  Telegraph-  honored  Oct.  20. 

News.  He  saw  fire  coming  from  ♦  *  ♦ 

a  bedroom  window.  .  ,  , 

After  sending  a  companion  to  Carriers  Friend 
summon  the  fire  department,  CHICAGO 

Moore  broke  into  the  house  and  Joseph  Epstein  has  been 
found  Mrs.  Taylor  unconscious  elected  president  of  the  News- 
on  the  floor  near  a  telephone.  He  paper  Distributors  Association 
carried  her  from  the  house  and  of  Chicago  for  the  45th  con- 
she  revived  enough  to  tell  him  secutive  year.  In  1943,  he  es- 
her  husband  and  nine-year-old  tablished  a  scholarship  program 
son  were  still  inside  the  house,  which  has  sent  379  newspaper 
Moore  made  two  more  trips  delivery  boys  to  colleges  or  uni- 
intiY  fhp  ar»H  VerSltl6S. 


Carnegie  Medal 
Goes  to  Carrier 
For  Fire  Rescue 


ONE  FOR  EVERY  PUPIL— Alton  T.  Sliter,  left,  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Record  Newspapers,  presents  a  copy  of  the  16-page  tabloid,  "The 
American  Newspaper,"  to  Guy  A.  Enfanto,  Troy  High  School  principal, 
prior  to  distribution  of  10,000  copies  to  schools  in  the  area  during 
Newspaper  Week.  The  tabloid's  content  was  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  connection  with  the  ANPA's  75th  anniversary  last  April. 


issue  which  carried  the  greatest  Patterson;  “It  All  Began  in 
amount  of  advertising  linage —  1912”  by  Andrew  Sparks; 
47,288 — in  the  magazine’s  his-  “Smile  May  Light  Convict’s 
tory.  Of  this  total,  21,970  lines  Way  To  Freedom,”  by  Angus 
were  in  general  advertising.  Perkerson,  the  magazine’s  first 
Now  a  member  of  the  Metro-  editor  writing  in  the  first  issue, 
politan  SUNDAY  Group,  the  50th  • 

Anniversary  Is.sue  was  quite  a 

challenge  editorially  speaking.  „  ..  wot* 

This  magazine,  with  Angus  Canadian  Illlo  Fost 
Perkerson  as  its  first  editor,  had  Ottawa,  Ont. 

among  its  early  bylines  such  jrene  Baird,  former  ’  Van- 
names  as  Margaret  Mitchell,  couver  newspaper  columnist,  has 
Grantland  Rice,  Will  Rogers,  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Don  Marquis  and  Ward  Greene,  information  Division  of  the 
The  second  and  present  editor  Northern  Affairs  Department, 
of  the  Magazine  is  George  making  her  the  first  woman  in 
Hatcher  who  selected  the  stories  Canada  to  head  an  Information 
for  this  “Best  of  50  ’  issue.  Division  of  a  federal  government 
Among  stories  were  “Valentino  department. 

Declares  He  Isn  t  a  Shiek,  by  Miss  Baird  was  on  the  staff  of 
Pegp  Mitohell  (Margaret  Mit-  Vaneouver  Province  and 

chell,  pthor  of  Gone  With  Vawcourer  Suw,  served  with  the 
The  Wind’  ) ;  “After  Sorrow.  Canadian  National  Film  Board, 
•u  By  Catherine  Mar-  United  Nations  and  as  a  press 

shall;  “Was  September  Morn  officer  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 

1  in  Mexico. 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEN  IN  A) 
(REAL  STEW  WfTHMT 

l^^^iEditorSPuhlidwr/^ 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone ....  State .... 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N 

#6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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filmstrips 


for 

teaching 
about  better 
breakfasts  and 
breakfast 
cereals 


motion  picture 


printed  materials 


Educational  materials,  both  printed  and  visual,  based  on  findings  from  research,  on  con¬ 
ferences  with  educators,  and  classroom  testing,  are  made  available  to  teachers  of  food  and  nutrition, 
home  economics,  health  education,  and  science  classes  at  elementary,  high  school,  and  college 
levels. 

All  professional  and  educational  materials  are  approved  by  consultants  who  are  recognized 
authorities  in  their  respective  fields  of  nutrition,  home  economics,  health,  and  audio-visual  education. 

CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


Sept.  Linage 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,214.480 

§Beacon  Journal-5  .  .  ■  1,013,799 

Grand  Total  3,228,279 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
••Knickerbocker- 

News-e  .  1,175,845 

Times  Union-m  1,110,404 

•Times  Union-S  720,048 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  1,557,449 

|Journal-S  527,574 

Tribune-e  1,519,350 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  1,845,588 

Journal-e  ...  2,390,472 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  1,145,782 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  824,814 

••Press-S  224,538 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  .  737,173 

News-Post-e . 1,295,427 

Sun-m  1,304,382 

Sun-e  2.085,294 

tSun-S  1,449,983 


BANGOR,  ME. 

742,355  833,839 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

.  1,378,834  1,411,150 

.  474,978  314,959 

n-m  544,943  430,082 


Newgpaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 


Press-e  . 

(Press-S 

Sun-Bulletin-m 


1962 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 
September  . .  239,495,000 
August  .  229,784,000 


Globe-m  . 
«Globe-S  . 
Herald-m 
tHerald-S 
Traveler-e 


Year  to  date  ..2,043,830,000  2,011,888,000 


1961  %  of  E&P 

Linage  1961  Index 

231,787,000  103.3  101.1 

224,398,000  102.4  103.4 


Display 

September  ....  176,342,000 

August  .  165,147,000 

Year  to  date  ..1,490,432,000 

Classified 

September  ....  63,153,000 

August  .  64,637,000 

Year  to  date  . .  553,398,000 

Retail 

September  ....  134,929,000 

August  .  130.366,000 

Year  to  date  ..1,114,241,000 

Department  Store 
September  . .  50,328,000 

August  .  46,054,000 

Year  to  date  . .  389,045,000 


Grand  Total  2,398.757  2,354,190 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  949,359  922,982 

News-e  1,775,411  1,909,584 

tNews-S  937,485  475,985 

Grand  Total  3,442,255  3,508,551 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  News-e 
1942  —  1,775,411  (42,577).  1941  —  1,909,584 
(44,742). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  840,938  814,123 

••Statesman-S  284,444  215,354 

Grand  Total  1,145,402  1,031,479 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  In  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . .  448,351 

American-e  .  453,535 

Record-m  744,944 

•Advertiser-S  312,980  240,300 

Globe-e . 1,543,844  1,414,311 


General 
September  . . 

August  . 

Year  to  date 

.4utomotive 
September  . . 

August  . 

Year  to  date 

Financial 
September  . . 

August  . 

Year  to  date 


26,077,000 

20,031,000 

219,039,000 


11,215,000 

11,286,000 

112,986,000 


4,121,000 

3.464,000 

44,166,000 


1,543,844  1,414,311 
1,494,052  1,405,050 
1,513,754  1,132,901 
1,253,491  1,349,974 

1,153,538  1,000,282 
1,355.448  1,511,047 


Grand  Total  9,295,440  9,872,344 

NOTE:  Record-Morn,  and  American-Eve. 
became  an  all-day  newspaper,  the  Record 
American  Daily  effective  October  2,  1941. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  E>press-m  1,174,247  1,114,847 

ICourier  Espress-S  945,212  798,042 

tEvening  News-e  2,254,017  2,350,430 


Enquirer-m  . 

tEnquirer-S  . 

Post  t  Times-Star-e 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courler-Post-e  .  1,497,841  1,357,554 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mall-e  .  873,578  950,594 

Gaiette-m  .  918,842  994,391 

§Gazette-Mail-S  351,740  295,408 

Grand  Total  .  2,144,180  2,242,593 


172,668,000 

163,112,000 

1,485,616,000 


59,119,000 

61,286,000 

526,272,000 


127,937,000 

126,662,000 

1,096,047,000 


47,173,000 

45,827,000 

386,178,000 


26,854,000 

21,804,000 

234,120,000 


13,726,000 

10,838,000 

111,800,000 


4,151,000 

3,808,000 

43,649,000 


106.8  106.4 

105.5  105.0 

105.2  104.4 


105.5  102.6 

102.9  106.6 

101.7  101.2 


106.7  102.5 

100.5  101.7 

100.7  98.1 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,044,405  1,074,014 

Observer-m  .  1,530,237  1,550,157 

tObserver-S  .  414,921  512,341 

Grand  Total  .  3,193,543  3,134,514 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3.327.475  3,374,415 

Tribune-S  .  I,B40.IOO  1,388,537 

tOally  News-e  .  1,991,008  1,924,428 

American-e  .  904,127  790,445 

*American-S  .  341,075  245,350 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,575,479  1.407,441 

§Sun-Times-S  .  748,100  548,801 

Grand  Total  . 10.787,344  9,719,417 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribune-m 
1942  —  3.327,475  (535,047).  1941  —  3,374,415 
(527,870).  Tribune-S  1942  —  1,840,100  (441,- 
187).  1941  —  1,388,537  (  287,384).  Sun- 

Tlmes-S  1942  —  748,100  (110,812).  1941  — 
548,801  (44,457). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dlspatch-e  .  2,229,487  2,170,444 

Dispatch-S  .  1,402,705  1,083,517 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  954,947  922,542 

Star-w  .  49,442  73,323 

Grand  Total  .  4,454,801  4,250,048 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2.205,144  2,141,941 

tNews-S  .  873,084  432,749 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,431,701  2,287,032 

§Times  Herald-S  .  892,240  448,901 

Grand  Total  .  4,402,189  5,730.443 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times  Her¬ 
ald-e  1942  —  2,431,701  (78,225).  1941  — 
2,287,032  (39,581). 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  1,757,459  1,755,559 

News-e  .  2,034,018  1,940,044 

§News-S  .  770,849  590,174 

Grand  Total  .  4,542,344  4,285,799 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  bv  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
eiclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  September  1942  Linages: 
•Includes  8,408  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

lincludes  23,478  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includes  21,497  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  47,240  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  34,184  lines  PARADE 
(Includes  98,778  lines  WEEKEND 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,440,041  1,515,772 

1  A  .  582,048  370,382 

1U0.4  News-e  .  2,451,224  2,403,584 

105.0  (News-S  .  1,251,479  954,811 

104.4  .  5,745,014  5,244,549 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Free 

Press-m  1942  —  1,440,041  (198.540).  1941  — 
1,515,772  (103,037).  Free  Press-S  1942  — 

102  6  S82.048  (144,177).  1941  —  370,382  (  22,933), 

News-e  1942  —  2,451,224  (188,284).  1941  — 
106.6  2.403,584  (78,509).  News-S  1942  —  1,251,479 
101.2  (53.934).  1941  —  954,811  (14,205). 

(•)  News  Evening  on  strike  September 
25.  1942. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

102.5  Advertlser-m  .  378,705  342,492 

ini  7  Star  Gazette-e  .  807,947  819,098 

••Telegram-S  .  283,880  193,045 

98.1  Star  Gazette  t 

Advertiser-Sat .  1 10,254  73,554 

Grand  Total  .  1,580,804  1,448,409 

±  NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  and  Star 

B0.4  Gazette  Evening  publish  5  days  a  week 
85.9  only. 

84.6  EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,152,234  1,345,124 

ITimes-S  .  423,849  340,943 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,123,215  1,304,493 

92  7  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  2,499,300  2,990,780 

8L4 

TImes-e  .  1,199.201  1,233,744 

§Times-News-S  .  482,912  375.895 

Grand  Total  .  1,482,113  1,409,459 

108.8  NOTE;  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 

108.4  Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com- 
IIq'a  b'ooOon.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
XIo.4  Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

1941  Register  Guard-e  .  1,198,349  1,151,433 

••Register  Guard-S  ....  351,415  293,333 


2,039,454  2,074,974 
1,417,208  1,097,142 
1,917,249  1,928,090 


Grand  Total  .  4,373,474  4,243.539  Grand  Total  .  5,374,133  5,102,228 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,544,734  2,427,942 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,754,745  1,448,124 

Press  and  News-e .  2,718,582  2,894,704 

Grand  Total  .  7,040,043  4,972,792 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 
News-e  1942  —  2,718,582  (134,840),  1941  — 
2,894,704  (159,757). 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,844,210  1,852,941 

(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .  .  . .  501,422  344,870 

Post-e  .  2,414,744  2,414,594 

(Post-S  .  1,100,442  711.431 

Grand  Total  .  5,881,020  5,324,058 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Post-e 
1942  —  2,414,744  (137.399).  1941  —  2,414,594 
(174,857). 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  444,109  449,411 

Tribune-e  .  972,710  971,427 

(Register-S  .  414,408  510,499 

Grand  Total .  2,233,427  2,131,337 


Grand  Total  .  1,549,984  1,444.964 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,033,825  974,747 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,205.807  1,174,194 
§Journal  Gazette-S  ....  554,803  438,135 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,705.542  1,754,435 

Grand  Total  .  3.448,152  3.370.944 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  935,809  954,344 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,947,749  1,802,384 

(Star-Telegram-S  .  797,311  583,148 

Press-e  .  387,915  496,469 

Press-S  .  144,131  153,787 

Grand  Total  .  4,232,915  3,992,154 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,354.535  1,374,984 

§Bee-S  .  404,142  511,035 

Grand  Total  .  1,940,497  1,884,019 


GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF. 

News-e  .  1,079,822  . 

§News-S .  454,014 


Grand  Total .  1,535,838  . 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,484,422  1,427,485 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  489,945  371,989 

Grand  Total  .  1,974,347  1.799,474 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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For  information  about  our  operations  or  employees  . . .  for  news  needs  . . .  DAY  or  NIGHT 


PICTURES... UP'S  own  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers  have  8xl0s  of  newsworthy  subjects, 
many  in  color,  available  without  charge.  Call 
your  nearest  Public  Relations  office.... 

ANYTIME.  ^ 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 


ED  SCHAFER— Omaha— 342-5822 

WALT  GRAYDON— Portland— CApitol  7-7771 

W.  G.  BURDEN— New  York  City— REctor  2-7440 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. — Gilbert  5-0340 

PAUL  HARRISON— Los  Angeles— MAdison  7-9211 

JOEL  PRIEST,  JR.— Salt  Lake  City— EMpire  3-1544 


1962 


1961 


Linage 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


1962  1961 

GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  ..  663,363  620,481 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of  ona 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,091,358  2,194,639 

tPrass-S  .  588,967  526,878 

Grand  Total  .  2,680,325  2,721,517 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  1,861,784  1,881,907 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Racord-a 
1962  —  1,861,784  (33,707).  1961  —  1,881,907 
(47.432). 


HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,282,901  1,205,713 

Timas-S  .  517,917  447,864 


Grand  Total  .  1,800,818  l.653,5'’7 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

PaHot-m  .  1.431,374  1.309,273 

§Patriot  news-S  .  469,351  388,975 

Grand  Total .  1,900,725  1,698,248 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,023,196  1,069,361 

$Courant-S  .  944,124  711,460 

fTimes-e  .  2,043,949  2,135,391 

Grand  Total  .  4,011,269  3,916,212 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  267,175  306.849 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,014,123  904.343 

Advertiser-S  .  377  551 

Star  Bullatin-a  .  1,538,489  1.400,799 

Star  Bulletin-S  .  319  073 

••Star  Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S  .  606, 143  . 

Grand  Total  .  3,158.755  3,001,766 

NOTE:  Sunday  editions  of  Advertiser  and 
Star-Bulletin  discontinued  after  Juna  24, 
1962.  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  ft  Advartisarl 
the  new  edition,  effective  July  I,  1962. 


Chronicle-e 

|Chronicle-S 

Post-m  . 

fPost-S  . 

Press-e  . 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 

.  2,577,448  2,730,322 

.  1,115,060  797,538 

.  2,053,123  2,090,485 

.  789,699  637,389 

.  589.421  709,011 


Grand  Total  .  7,124,751  6,964,745 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Chron- 
Icle-a  1962  —  2,577,448  (93,777).  1961  — 
2,730,322  (203,366).  Post-m  1962  —2,053,123 
(95,009).  1961  —  2,090,485  (40,321).  Chron- 
icIa-S  1962  —  1,115.060  (24,631). 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,693.026 

Star-m  .  1,703.384 

tStar-S  .  1,267,559 

•''nes-a  .  798,311 

§Times-S  .  324,567 


1,793,036 

1,722,849 

1,044,764 

856.435 

324,626 


Grand  Total  .  5,786,847  5,741,710 


JACKSON,  MISS. 


Clarion  Ledger-m  .  981,933 

§Clarion  Ledger 

ft  News-S  .  503  819 

Daily  News-e  .  933^434 

State  Times-a  . 

State  Times-S  . 


867,997 

382,425 

n6,59l 

577,733 

136,159 


Grand  Total  .  2,419,186  2.740.905 

NOTE:  (•)  State  Times  last  publication 
January  16,  1962. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,237,667  2.013.262 

tTImas-Union-S  .  677,246  565  127 

Journal-a  .  1,022.882  871.175 


Grand  Total  .  3,937.795  3,449,564 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-a .  1,021,054  1,015,0 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jars 
Journal-a  1962  —  1,021.054  (53,096)  1961 
1,015,047  (91.404). 
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KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  . 

Star-e  . 

(Star-S  . 

1,651,857 

1,564,060 

1,047.705 

1,603,121 

1,601,616 

863,247 

Grand  Total  . 

4,263,622 

4,067,984 

KNOXVILLE. 

Journal-m  . 

TENN. 

570,991 

639,504 

News-Santinel-a  . 

§Naws-Sentinel-S  . 

995,192 

367,338 

1,110,729 

293,513 

Grand  Total  . 

1,933,521 

2,043,746 

LAWRENCE, 

MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  . 

976,964 

974,944 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazetta-m  ... 
§  Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ... 

950,388 

485,632 

962,083 

351,481 

Grand  Total  . 

1,436,020 

1,313,564 

LONG  BEACH 

.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  . 

§lndependent  Pr«st> 

Telegram-S  . 

Press-Telegram-a  . 

1,785,587 

721,791 

1,837,360 

1,872,038 

576.480 

1,868,915 

Grand  Total  . 

4,344,738 

4,317,433 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Indapand- 
ant-m  1962  —  1,785,587  (212,461).  1961  — 
1,872,038  (220,450).  Press-Talegram-a  1962  — 
1,837,360  (212.461).  1961  —  1,868,915  (220,- 
450). 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-a  .  2,147,321  2,013,266 

Newsday  Nassau-e .  2,367,700  2,205,430 

Grand  Total  .  4,515,021  4,218,696 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,072,275  3,961,096 

fTimes-S  .  3,218,806  2,547,192 

Herald  Examiner-a  ....  1,801,464  . 

Herald  Examinar-S _  803,742  . 

Examiner-m  .  1,756,025 

Examiner-S  .  732,502 

Herald  Express-a .  1,370,371 

Mirror-e  .  1,129,901 


Grand  Total  .  9,896,287  11,497,087 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas-m 
1962  —  4,072,275  (474,001).  1961  —  3,961,096 
(370,157).  Times-S  1962  —  3,218,806  (997,- 
037).  1961  —  2,547,192  (811,582). 

Examiner  (Morn,  ft  Sun.)  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  after  issue  of  January  7,  1962.  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  Jan.  14, 
1962.  Herald  Express  (Eva.}  changed  name 
to  Herald  Examiner  effective  Jan.  8,  1962. 
Mirror  (Eva.)  ceased  publication  after 
issue  of  January  5,  1962. 


LOUISVILE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m .  1,346,547 

Courier  Journal-S  .  924,935 

Timas-e  .  1,487,938 


Grand  Total  .  3,759,420 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  722,889 

••Sun-S  .  275,374 


Grand  Total  .  998,263 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  835,323 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  858,893 

••News-S  .  302,128 


Grand  Total  .  1,161,021 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  Is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  1,774,281  1,838,576 
tCommercial  Appaal-S  826,342  678,050 

Press-Scimitar-a  .  1,171,731  1,229,634 


Grand  Total .  3,772,354  3,746,260 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  844,611  873,333 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eva¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  Is 
shown. 


1,372,749 

772,577 

1,526,384 


3,671,710 


734,329 

219,609 


953,938 


772,354 


786,474 

189,769 


976,243 


1962  1961 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  2,965,602  2,955,369 

§Herald-S  .  1,312,590  998,462 

News-e  .  906,473  1,034,730 

fNaws-S  .  343,593  328,669 

Grand  Total  .  5,528,258  5,317,230 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Harald-m 
1962  —  2,965,602  (26,754).  1961  —  2,955.369 
(21,218).  Herald-S  1962  —  1,312,590  (66,- 
339).  1961  —  998,462  (36,160). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  865,894  1,163,638 

Santinel-S  .  175,723 

Journal-e  .  2,789,042  2,938,262 

t Journal-S  .  1,650,279  1,324,345 

Grand  Total  .  5,305,215  5,601,968 

NOTE:  (•)  Last  publication  Sunday 
Sentinel  May  27,  1962. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,456,984  1,496,635 

Star-e  .  2,485,575  2,395,232 

(Tribune-S  .  1,435,912  1,042,073 


Grand  Total .  1,237,692 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  .  625,673 

Register-e  .  1,299,506 

••Register-S  .  719,679 

Register  ft  Journal- 
Courier-Sat .  94,564 


NEW  YORK. 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Tribune-m  .... 
(Herald  Tribune-S  .... 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

News-m  . 

News-S  . 

Journal-Amarican-e  ... 
•Journal-American-S 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram 
ft  Sun-e  . 


N.  Y. 
2,455,684 
3,483,838 
859,853 
737,831 
804,959 
394, 147 
1,597,907 
1,856,896 
943,181 
357,152 
966,732 
104,375 


NOTE;  Post  Evaning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Mirror-m 
1962  —  804,959  (231.739).  1961  —  765,878 
(146,461).  Mirror-S  1962  —  394,147  (191,082). 
1961  —  303,198  (104,404).  Naws-m  1962  — 
1,597,907  (778,295).  1961  —  1,582,191  (777,- 
369).  News-S  1962  —  1,856,896  (1,245,052). 
1961  —  1,394,002  (933,100).  Journal  Ameri- 
can-e  1962  —  943,181  (132,011).  1961  -987.- 
342  (108,859).  Journal  Amarican-S  1962  — 
357,152  (54,069).  1961  —  366,651  (48.776). 
World  Tel.  ft  Sun-a  1962  —  1,236,894  (242,- 
730).  1961  —  1,303,359  (240.476). 

Split  run  adv.  includas;  Naws-m  150,426. 
Naws-S  84,599. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  .  5.378.471  4,933,940 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Star-a 
1962  —  2,485,575  (166,183).  1961  —  2,395,232 
(167,554). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

8ea-e  .  714,295  694,135 

§Bee-S  .  218,703  167,618 

Grand  Total  .  932.998  861,753 

NOTE:  Bee  Evaning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

(•Star-e  . 2,836,971  2,743,815 

GaieHe-m  .  1,464,944  1,530,793 

La  Prasse-a  .  2,890,640  2,623,153 

La  Patrie-S  .  141,579  - 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-a . 


92,152 

728,066 


Grand  Total  .  7,334,134  7,717,979 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga. 

(••)  La  Nouveau  Journal  last  publication 
June  21,  1962. 

(•••)  Le  Nouveau  Journal  first  publi¬ 
cation  data  September  5,  1961. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  778,798  832,386 

Star-m  .  789,103  855,763 

••Star-S  .  261,202  232,568 


Grand  Total .  1,829,103  1,920,717 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,415,060  1,376,510 

Tennassean-m  .  1,423,330  1,416,463 

Tennessean-S  .  686,632  462,953 

Grand  Total  .  3,525,022  3,255,926 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  .  929,915 

§Standard-Times-S  ....  307,777 


479,064 

1,376,484 

504,078 

1 12,687 


Grand  Total  .  2,739,422  2,472,313 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,035,440  970,503 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

TImas-Picayune-m  .  2,563,036  2,625,980 

(Times-Picayune-S  .  1,018,537  757,738 

States  ft  Itam-a .  1,278,673  1,302,600 


Grand  Total  .  4,860,246  4,686,318 


2,566,770 

2,596.266 

952,837 

635,453 

765,878 

303,198 

1,582,191 

1,394,002 

987,342 

366,651 

865,196 

78,321 


1,236,894  1,303,359 


Long  Island  Press-e  .. 
§Long  Island  Press-S  . . 

1,543,019 

726,428 

1,482,246 

519,597 

Grand  Total  . 

2,269,447 

2,001,843 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

1,207,229 

1,159,823 

§Press-S  . 

Times-Herald-e  . 

414,695 

1,062,887 

326,950 

1,035,045 

Grand  Total  . 

2,684,811 

2,521,818 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

••Gazette-S  . 

940,335 

237,405 

1,005,077 

219,040 

Grand  Total  . 

1,177,740 

1,224,117 

NORFOLK, 

VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-a  . . . 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-S  . 

1,723,589 

2,049,696 

946,650 

1,691,470 

1,977,106 

702,353 

Grand  Total  . 

4,719.935 

4,370,929 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-a  1962  —  1,^3,- 
589  (362,840).  1961  —  1,691,470  (  338,850). 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1962  —  2,049,696  (327,- 
575).  1961  —  1,977,106  (258,407).  Virginian- 
Pilot  ft  Portsmouth  Star-S  1962  —  946,650 
(153,680).  1961  —  702,353  (124,176). 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Tribuna-e  . 

§Trlbuna-S  . 

1,830,765 

831,930 

1,843,313 

641,910 

Grand  Total . 

2,662,695 

2,485,223 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 
1962  —  1,830,765.  1961  - 

includas;  Tribune-a 
■  1,843,313  (55,789). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  . 

Oklahoman-S  . 

Times-e  . 

1,147,103 

557,831 

1,178,794 

1,126,183 

421,911 

1,186,562 

Grand  Total  . 

2,883,728 

2,734,656 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes: 
1962  —  1,178,794  (115,210).  1961  — 
(114,621).  Oklahoman-m  1962  — 
(44.111). 

Times-e 

1,186,562 

1,147,103 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(Sea  Nota)  . 

(World-Harald-S  . 

1,367,243 

953,599 

1,369,885 

809.095 

Grand  Total  . 

2,320,842 

2,178,980 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO, 

FLA. 

Star-a  . 

Santinel-m  . 

Santinel-S  . 

2,100,954 

2,100,954 

824,176 

1,806,083 

1.806,083 

584,578 

Grand  Total  . 

5,026,084 

4,196,744 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 
894,260.  1961  —  672,872. 

includas: 

1962  — 

PASADENA. 

CALIF. 

Star-New$-e  . 

§lndepandent-Star- 

Naws-S  . 

Indapendent-m  . 

1,049,793 

431,581 

985,963 

1,054,359 

338,942 

1,001,992 

Grand  Total  . 

2,467,337 

2,395,293 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

Times-a  . 

804,334 

811,334 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

Journal-m  . 

News-Journal-S  . 

670,696 

1,163,293 

419,351 

627,517 

1,089,606 

251,554 

Grand  Total  . 15,799,449  14,397,464  Grand  Total  .  2,253,340  1,968,677 
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1962 

1961 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sa*  Not*)  1,321,477 
IJournal  Star-S  .  554,570 

1,340,358 

437,772 

Grand  Total  . 

1,876,047 

1,778,130 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Lina^a  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 
Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-*  . 

(Bulletin-S  . 

Inquirer-m  . 

Inqulrer-S  . 

2,048,087 

651,349 

1,777,644 

1,675,061 

870,988 

7,023,129 

2,161,202 

600,915 

1,797,917 

1,288,178 

813,548 

6,661,760 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-e 
1962  —  2,048.087  (  28,636).  1961  —  2,161,202 
(29,481).  Inquirer-m  1962  —  1,777,644  (4,- 
960).  1961  —  1,797,917  (26,387). 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

fRepublic-S  . 

Gaiette-a  . 

2,311,926 

981,179 

2,255,882 

2,592,657 

841,143 

2,503,653 

Grand  Total  . 

5,548,987 

5,937,453 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m 
Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-S 

Press-e  . 

t Press-S  . 

1,174,929 

1,881,967 

1,135,398 

1,307,199 

346,812 

1,891,603 

924,090 

Grand  Total  . 

4,192,294 

4.469.704 

NOTE:  (*)  Post-Gazette  &  Sun-Telegraph 
Sunday  last  publication  November  12,  1961. 

PORTLAND 

ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

CfOregonian-S  . 

Oregon  Journal-e  . 

2,038,797 

1,104,510 

750,399 

1,801,377 

927,818 

1,004,276 

Grand  Total  . 

3,893,706 

3,733,471 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin-*  . 

Journal-m  . 

tJournal-S  . 

1,702,551 

1,635,520 

1,062,633 

1,599,797 

1,467,672 

750,492 

Grand  Total  . 

4,400,704 

3,817,961 

READING 

PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

§Eagle-S . 

1,069,790 

455,521 

1,107,807 

309,770 

Grand  Total  . 

1,525,311 

1,417,577 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . 

Times  Dispatch-m  . 

(Times  Dispatch-S  . 

1,666,121 

1,451.883 

921,821 

1,654,037 

1,529,482 

708,372 

Grand  Total  . 

4,039,825 

3.891,891 

RIVERSIDE, 

CALIF. 

Press-E:iterprise 

(See  Note)  . 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _ 

1,139,111 

369,387 

1,260,920 

272,833 

Grand  Total  . 

1,508,498 

1,533,753 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown.  Part 
run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise  1962 — 
1,139,111  (14,503).  1961-1,260,920  (17,650). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  . 

975,956 

422,318 

988,779 

2,387,053 

1,071,714 

324,230 

1,054,540 

2,450,484 

§Times-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  S 

Chroniclo-m  . 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  . 

Times-Union-e  . 

1,638,327 

1,072,177 

2,006,181 

1,604,738 

742,415 

1,821,332 

Grand  Total  . 

4,716,685 

4,168,485 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  . 

Star-S  . . . 

1,100,844 

553,000 

1,163,742 

441,146 

Grand  Total  . 

1,653,844 

1,604,888 

NOTE  Star  Morning  and  Ragiitar-Ra- 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — 
is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 


1962  1961 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,965,842  2,037.80i 

iBae-S  .  635,024  486,863 

Union-m  .  662,935  641,963 

••Union-S  .  288,888  242,926 


Grand  Total  .  3,552,689  3,409,553 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Damocrat-m  ...  1,233,402  1,526,472 

Globe-Democrat-we  ...  599,065  . 

fGlobe-Democrat-S  .  463,370 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,028,102  2,034,915 

§Posl-Dispatch-S  .  1,365,034  1,070,988 


Grand  Total  .  5,225,603  5,095,745 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1962—1,233,402  (176,782).  1961 
—1,526,472  (282,713).  Post-Dispatch-a  1962 
-2,028,102  (170,720).  1961—2,034,915  (28,- 

663).  Globe-Democrat — Morning  is  pub¬ 
lished  5  week  days  only. 

(*)  Globe-Democrat  Saturday  discon¬ 
tinued  effective  September  30,  1961. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,081,174  1,056,655 

§Pionear  Press-S  .  849,986  758,399 

Dispatch-e  .  1,951,454  1,908,692 


Grand  Total  .  3,882,614  3,723,746 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Dispatch-a 
1962-1,951,454  (175,568).  1961-1,908,692 

(136.803). 


1962  1961 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


Indepandant-e  .  873,562  **454,237 

Indepandent-S .  195,481 

Times-m  .  1,922,206  1,880,090 

5Times-S  .  635,104  547,859 


Grand  Total  .  3,430,872  3,077,667 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1962  —  1,922,206  (59,926).  Times-S  1962  — 
635,104  (25,134). 

(*)  independent  Sunday  last  publication 
July  I,  1962.  (**)  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  901,549  909,646 

’’Oregon  Statesman-S. .  230,826  231,713 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,032,426  1,016,885 


Grand  Total  .  2,164,801  2,158,244 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune-m  . 

...  1.898,348 

1,822,713 

Tribune-S  . 

. . .  754,563 

561,832 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-a  . 

...  1,865,789 

1,735,276 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,518,700 

4,119,821 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  . 

...  1,204,971 

1.254,405 

(Express-News-S  _ 

...  705,324 

590,114 

Exprass-Naws-Sat  ... 

...  363,586 

354,657 

News-*  . 

...  1,415,561 

1,554,812 

Light-*  . 
*Light-S 


1962 

1,583,303  1.729,556 
721,127  540,470 


Grand  Total  .  5,993,872  6,024,014 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 


Sun-m  .  1,478,521 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  493,042 

Grand  Total  .  1,971,563 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m  1962 
-1,478.521  (74,384).  Sun-Morning  and  Tele¬ 
gram  Eve.  are  sold  in  optional  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition  Sun-Morn,  is 
shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,726,490  1,767,491 

§Union-S  .  1,025,061  858,623 

fribune-e  .  2,252,883  2,432,434 


Grand  Total  .  5,004,434  5,058,548 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicl*-m  .  1,769,529  1,734,966 

tChronicle-S  .  849,577  681,245 

Examiner-m  .  2,091,611  2,014,936 

(Examiner-S  .  1,059,248  782,315 

News-Call-Bullatin-e  ...  976,668  1,043,762 


Grand  Total  .  6,746,633  6,257,224 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv,  includes;  Chroni- 
cle-m  1962  —  1,769,529  (51.044).  1961  — 


1,734,966  (34,578). 


Is  it  simplicity?  This  Photon  Series  200 
Machine  enables  a  single  operator  to 
photocompose  the  most  complex  copy 
without  ever  leaving  his  seat.  Finger¬ 
tip  controls  enable  him  to  mix  type  faces 
and  sizes  instantly  ...  and  a  built-in 
computer  automatically  justifies  copy 
width  and  depth. 

Is  it  versatility?  Each  interchangeable 
matrix  for  the  Photon  Series  200  con¬ 
tains  sixteen  complete  90-character 
alphabets,  each  of  which  can  be  instantly 


reproduced  in  at  least  twelve  sizes.  The 
Photon  operator  commands  more  than 
17,000  characters  from  a  single  key¬ 
board! 

Is  it  economy?  The  Photon  Series  200 
is  a  wholly  self-contained  unit,  wholly 
controlled  by  a  single  operator ...  and 
productiveness  is  limited  only  by  the 
operator’s  typing  speed!  One  operator 
can  produce  letter-perfect  area  com¬ 
position — from  copy  to  photographic 
positive — in  a  matter  of  minutes! 


The  Photon  Series  200  Delivers  What  You  Demand! 


PHOTON 


355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington.  Massachusetts 
Area  Code;  617-933-7000 


Photon  Photoaat  in  th*  Bodoni  and  Stymi*  Famili**. 
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1962 

1961 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

N«ws-e  . 

§Mercury-News-S  . 

.  2,220,745 
.  2,223,680 
.  701.607 

2,257,242 

2,189,734 

613,107 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,146,032 

5,060,083 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury-m 
1962  —  2,220,745  (  25,949).  1961  —  2,527,242 

(21,867).  News-e  1962—2,223,680  (25.949). 
1961—2,189,734  (  21,867). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e 

1,151,579 

1,083,128 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

Union  Star-e  . 

.  1,098,530 
850,956 

1,125,245 

850,412 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,949,486 

1,975,657 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

W  240 

935,109 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  . . 
SPost-Intelligencer-S  .. 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,321,730 
.  561,727 

.  1,978,230 
888,953 

1,254,148 

416.574 

1.807,650 

633,587 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,750,640 

4,111,959 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

.  939,154 

.  1,087,569 
.  495,553 

1,085,964 

1,288,742 

391,860 

Times-m  . . 

Times-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,522,276 

2,766,566 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Iribune-S  . 

.  1,281,583 
.  655,214 

1,486,462 

491,461 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,936,797 

1,977,923 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman>Rev!ew-m  . 
f$pokesman>Review-S  . 

.  769,488 

.  491,530 

.  938,402 

.  2,199,420 

873,557 

404,400 

1,035,494 

2,313,451 

Grand  Total  . 

STOCKTON, 

,  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,380,899 

1,295,476 

SYRACUSE 

N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  _ 

§Herald-American-S  .. 

Post-Standard-m  . 

fPost-Standard-S  . 

.  1,643,025 
.  678,898 

.  966,086 

.  329,139 

1,580,410 

477,490 

936.862 

277,642 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,617,148 

3,272,404 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

New$*Tnbune*S  . 

.  1,415,522 
.  530,823 

1,330,676 

336,905 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,946,345 

1,667,581 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

fTrlbune-S  . 

Times-e  . 

.  1,774.604 
.  863,815 

.  1,391,323 

1,843,393 

703,861 

1,007,730 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,029,742 

3,554,984 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

.  645,624 

.  1,925,416 
918,144 

599,926 

1,857,944 

765,262 

Btade-e  . 

Blade-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

3,489,184 

3,223,132 

NOTE;  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  1 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 

|•Telegr^m-e  . 

Star-e  . 

.  1,555,095 
2,257,288 
2,585,766 

1,482,003 

2.473,536 

2,667,144 

Grand  Total  . 

6,398,149 

6,622,683 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run 
gram-e  1962—2,257,288 
473.536  (56.675). 

WEEKEND  MAGA- 
adv.  includes;  Tele- 
(39,199).  1961-2,- 

TRENTON. 

N.  J. 

Evenina  Times*e  . 

••Times  Advertiser-S  ., 

.  1,038,315 
.  475,306 

.  790,095 

1,074,592 

346,062 

790,904 

Grand  Total .  2,303,7I&  2.211,558 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


TROY,  N.  y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,040.945  1,014,010 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Timas- 
Record  Evening^  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 


1962 

1961 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-c  . 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

.  1,588,518 
.  1,599,298 
586,558 

1,533,173 

1,555,491 

432,140 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,774,374 

3,520,804 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

777,047 

764,241 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 
**Observer  Dispatch-S 
Press-m  . 

.  878,098 

366,241 
.  1,142,966 

979,712 

306,051 

1,223,996 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,387,305 

2,509,759 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

Post-m  . . 

jPost-S  . 

Star-e  . 

(Star-S  . 

.  1,039,182 
.  2,919,923 
.  1,226,284 
.  2,416,638 
.  1,128,856 

1,096,601 

3,030,527 

1,017,723 

2,686,418 

903,648 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,730,883 

8,734,917 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

Republican-S  . 

.  1,072,942 
.  450,607 

1,196,486 

391,569 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,523,549 

1,588,055 

MACV  WBTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Times-e  .. 

714,697 

755,961 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 

794,077 

822,546 

Standard-Star-e  . 

Ossining  Citizen- 

870,063 

882,620 

Register-e  . 

677,489 

703,599 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

606,465 

624,581 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ... 

839,934 

884.676 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

Yonkers  Herald 

677,293 

710,524 

Statesman-e  . 

White  Plains  Reporter 

976,444 

982,192 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,028,348 

1,064,603 

Rockland  Journal  News-e 

756,840 

714,402 

Grand  Total  . 

7,941,650 

8.145.704 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,446,344 

1,432,671 

Eagle  8  Beacon-e  . 

1,108,871 

1,172,451 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S _ 

517,365 

420,891 

Grand  Total  . 

3,072,580 

3,026.013 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

1,143,896 

1,153,731 

Sentinei-e  . 

1,036,824 

1,058,522 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  ... 

547,902 

412,755 

Grand  Total  . 

2,728,622 

2,625,008 

WORCESTER, 

MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

612,984 

446,357 

Telegram-m  . 

900,815 

964,234 

Gazette-e  . 

1,116,579 

1,203,420 

Grand  Total . 

2,630,378 

2,614,011 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

1,397,826 

1,480,478 

§Vindicator-S  . 

842,469 

658,932 

Grand  Total  . 

2,240,295 

2,139,410 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


1962 

1961 

BLUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

400.996 

434,046 

139,062 

Telegraph-S  . 

155,408 

Grand  Total  . 

556,404 

573,108 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,638  lines 
(1962);  27,966  lines  (1961). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,035,770  920,540 

State-S  .  511,941  352,473 

Record-m  .  752,775  706,353 


Grand  Total  .  2,300,486  1,979,366 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,638  lines 
(1962).  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  12,547  lines 
(1961). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  786,675  772,531 

News-Tribune-m  .  689,900  642,459 

News-Tribune-S  .  491,395  356,411 


Grand  Total  .  1,967,970  1,771,401 


1962 

1961 

LAS  VEGAS 

,  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

1,189,752 

1.047.937 

Nevada  Sun-S  . 

373,160 

376,527 

Gland  Total  . 

1,562,912 

1,424,464 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m  . 

689,399 

780,136 

World-S  . 

311,024 

226,319 

News-Star-e  . 

684,907 

709,526 

Grand  Total  . 

1,685,330 

1,715,981 

NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

El  Diario  De 

Nueva  York-m  . 

235,551 

267,555 

El  Diario  De 

Nueva  York-S  . 

70,043 

73,987 

Grand  Total  . 

305,594 

341,542 

NORWALK. 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

1,013,064 

975,329 

PATERSON. 

N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,026.383 

1,055,669 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

841,569 

776,815 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

482,495 

523,077 

Scrantonian-S  . 

412,783 

325,470 

Grand  Total  . 

895,278 

848,547 

Includes  PARADE  34,001  lines 

(19*2); 

38,792  lines  (1961). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

506,904 

564,970 

Times-Leader-e  . 

925,921 

960,977 

Independent-S  . 

583,979 

457,013 

Grand  Total  . 

2,016,804 

1,982,960 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,638  lines 
(1962);  27,966  lines  (1961). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


1962 

1961 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  _ 

. .  349,790 

365,666 

American-News-S  _ 

181,706 

143,206 

Grand  Total  . 

..  531,496 

508,872 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  . . 

..  1,015,091 

1,065,995 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA 

,,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . . 

..  1,307,278 

1,371,356 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  ft  News-e  . . . 

. .  937,958 

895,513 

Enquirer  ft  News-S  ... 

..  281,806 

204,424 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,219,764 

1,099,937 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

..  796,337 

802,866 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

..  1,461,110 

1,544,200 

Repository-S  . . 

. .  693,098 

545,006 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,154,208 

2,089,206 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  .. 

, .  395,346 

385,952 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .. 

121,912 

108,696 

Grand  Total  . 

.  517,258 

494,648 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 


Courier-e . 

Courier-S  . 

.  710,108 

.  359,422 

787,304 

306,404 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,069,530 

1,093,708 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

179 

619,108 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

Caller-e  . 

Caller-S  . 

.  1,424,332 
.  1,382,822 
.  408,324 

1,427,034 

1,376,396 

289,450 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,215,478 

3,092,880 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Past  ft 
Times-Star-e  . 

.  574,210 

593,068 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

Naws-Times-a  . 

.  941,024 

903,056 

EDITOR  dc  PUB 


1962 

1961 

DAVENPORT. 

IOWA 

866,740 

843,304 

Times-a  . 

1,125,152 

1,125,152 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

381,290 

311,374 

Grand  Total  . 

2,373,182 

2,279,830 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e . 

747,863 

757,500 

News-Journal-S  . 

254,457 

154,522 

Journal-m  . 

777,732 

781,603 

Grand  Total  . 

1,780,052 

1,693,633 

DECATUR, 

,  ILL. 

Herald  ft  Review-me  .. 

959,182 

944,860 

Herald  ft  Review-S _ 

320,124 

248,080 

Grand  Total  . 

1,279,306 

1,192,940 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

483,952 

560,504 

Journal-S  . 

208,208 

183,358 

Grand  Total  . 

692,160 

743,862 

ESCONDIDO. 

CALIF. 

Times-Advocate-e  . 

423,692 

403,130 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

692,309 

612,136 

GREEN  BAY 

,  WIS. 

Pres$-Gazette-e  . 

1,110,914 

1,240,582 

Press-Gazette-S  . 

241,038 

Grand  Total  . 

1,351,952 

1,240,582 

HUNTINGTON 

.  W.  VA. 

838.835 

833,063 

Herald-Dispatch-m  - 

842.556 

870,584 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ... 

301,277 

251,619 

Grand  Total  . 

1,982,668 

1,955,266 

Includes  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  12,471 

lines  (1961). 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

815,752 

754,880 

Times-S  . 

332,780 

219.506 

Grand  Total  . 

1,148,532 

974,386 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS. 

MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

496,132 

506,450 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  . 

991,298 

1,028,622 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Heratd-e  . 

600,656 

566,706 

Tri-City  Herald-S . 

164,262 

123,781 

Grand  Total  . 

764,918 

690,487 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA. 

WIS. 

News-e  . 

1,049,300 

971.964 

KINGSTON. 

N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

828,982 

685,380 

LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 

Star-m  . 

1,094,366 

1.119,286 

Journal-e  . 

1,049,188 

1,073,800 

Journal  ft  Star-S  . 

343,140 

235.760 

Grand  Total  . 

2,486,694 

2,428.846 

Includes  PARADE  34,018  lines 

(1962); 

38,713  lines  (1961). 

LOCKPORT, 

N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-e.. 

454,608 

470,106 

MADISON. 

WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . 

1,236,214 

1,227.450 

State  Journal-m  . 

1,259,538 

1,281,308 

State  Journal-S . 

471,275 

380,128 

Grand  Total  . 

2,967,027 

2,888,886 

Includes  PARADE  34,013  lines 

(1962); 

39,683  lines  (1961). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Racord-m 

616,504 

696,234 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  . 

864,990 

938,994 

Dispatch-e  . 

993,412 

1,058,736 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  . 

982,478 

1.020,600 

Advartiser-S  . 

366,800 

271.292 

Journal-e  . 

982,380 

1,015,210 

Grand  Total  . 

2,331,658 

2,307.102 
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ty  school  was  ordered  to  start  in 
September. 

James  H.  Wagner,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  said  the  News  was 
the  only  newspaper  to  drop  out 
Lynchburg,  Va.  of  the  national  spelling  bee  be- 
2,i20,ii7  2,030,357  The  Lynchburg  News  has  an-  cause  of  the  integration  issue. 

nounced  it  will  no  longer  spon-  When  the  issue  first  came  up 
,724,437  sor  an  area  spelling  bee,  thus  Mr.  W'agner  informed  the 
303,702  eliminating  itself  from  the  Na-  NAACP  that  there  was  no 
tional  Spelling  Bee  sponsored  racial  segregation  in  the  final 
3.M»,0I7  3,934,794  annually  by  Scripps-Howard  bee  which  takes  place  in  Wash- 
I  ILL  Newspapers  and  50  other  news-  ington  each  May. 

1,113,402  1,149,974  papers.  Sponsoring  "newspapers  may 

'  The  action  followed  a  Lynch-  set  their  own  rules  and  policies, 

^442  2*39  1  549  885  school  board  decision  that  except  for  eligibility  —  age  of 

'  '  '  ■  the  contest  may  not  be  held  on  the  contestant  and  grade  in 

jT.  R.  I.  school  property  unless  inte-  .school.  In  almost  all  cases  the 

735,888  479,809  jr^ated.  The  Lynchburg  chapter  local  .school  authorities  super- 

)A  of  the  National  Association  for  vise  the  contests. 

Ai-TA.  the  Advancement  of  Colored  The  Lynchburg  branch  of  the 

1,814,894  1,894,138  People  had  protested  because  NAACP  also  filed  a  protest 
ALTA.  the  contest  was  not  integrated  with  Encylopaedia  Brittannica, 

1,451,448  1,748,507  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  page  13).  which  provides  prizes  to  win- 

Qijj  Carter  Glass  III,  general  man-  ners  of  the  local  and  national 

2,043  980  2.039,747  ^ger  of  the  News,  called  the  bees. 

dropping  of  the  contest  after  • 

15  years  of  sponsorship  a  Stocks  in  Estate 
“tragedy”  because  thousands  of 

white  children  had  to  be  de-  Milwaukee 

750,292  prived  of  the  pleasure  and  in-  Stock  in  the  Journal  Company 
tellectual  stimulus  of  the  bee.  valued  at  $90,786  formed  part 
1,840,489  1,844,498  High  School  in  Lynchburg  was  of  the  $277,712  estate  left  by 
desegregated  in  February,  Holy  Miss  Gussie  R.  Thiesenhusen, 
542  743  595  478  Cross  Catholic  School  in  Lynch-  former  assistant  secretary  of  the 

burg  has  announced  it  will  de-  company  who  died  April  2.  She 
rjll  045  1  922  709  in  the  fall  and  some  worked  for  the  company  since 

MAGAZINE  a  desegregation  in  Amherst  coun-  1916, 


1942  1941 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 
.  393,174  434.574 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

CapitdI-m  . 

State  Journal-a  . 

Capital-Journal-S  . . . 

Grand  Total 


Lynchburg  Paper 
Drops  Spelling  Bee 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timet-e  .  918,974  885,010  Record-m 

Standard-Times-S  .  301,304  239,809 

Grand  Total  .  1,220,280  I,I24,8M 

Includes  PARADE  34,018  lines  (1942) 

38,713  lines  (1941). 


Times-Herald-e 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

.  1,592,443 

.  435,285 

.  1,821,089 


Star-m 
Star-S  . . 
Citiian-a 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  883,397  878,497 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

lar-m  .  441,910  435,524 


Herald-e 


Journal-a 


Sun-Democrat-e 
Sun-Da  mocrat-S 


Spectator-e 


Grand  Total  .  913,471  929,208 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  1,511  lines 
(1942);  25,490  lines  (1941). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  954,741  1,035,997 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  587,552  739,404 

Commarcial-S  .  187,488  140,492 

Grand  Total  .  775,040  900,298 

Does  not  include  20,450  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,347,934  1,374,424 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  444,497 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  l,0i0,S2O  984,088 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  _  498,400  501,298 


LL.  $42,000  for  Station 

548,418  545,144  The 

201.880  kplY 


Herald-Whig-a 

Herald-Whig-S 

Grand  Total 


sale  of  radio  station 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  by 
747,044  Mrs.  Frances  Hoss,  to  James  L. 

Hutchens,  engineer  and  an- 
435,344  nouncer  of  Boonville,  Indiana, 
175,854  was  announced  recently  by 
SI3  218  James  Blackburn  &  Company, 
Inc.,  media  brokers.  Sale  price 
was  set  at  $42,000.  The  station 
?82  8M  operates  fulltime  on  250  watts 
8231270  and  1240  kc.  The  sale  is  await¬ 
ing  approval  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


Journal-e 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


RENO.  NEV, 

Journal-m  .  5' 

Journal-S  .  2' 

Gazette-e  .  8' 

Grand  Total  .  I.7i  , 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Pos*-«  .  547,190  542,080 

fost-S  .  182,224  129,290 

„  -  -  PniLAOELrinA 

rand  Total  .  729,414  471,370  Pennsylvania’s  Democratic 

SIOUX  FALLS,  s.  D.  Party  u.sed  a  lfi-()age  rotogra- 

Argus-Leader-e  743,104  727,902  vure  Supplement  in  eight  dailies 

Argus-Leader-s  .  298,544  208,404  to  present  its  major  Candidates 

Grand  Total  .  1,041,470  934,304  and  its  platform. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Give  Editor  Photos 


That  Meet 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Good  visual  communications 
in  a  well-coordinated  public 
relations  pro^am  by  a  public 
relations  firm  or  advertising 
agency  in  behalf  of  a  client  can 
result  in  the  client’s  message 
getting  better  coverage  by  news 
media,  according  to  Louis  Wein- 
traub,  president  of  Photo  Com¬ 
munications  Company,  Inc. 

He  warned,  however,  that 
photographs  which  tell  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  company  story  require  a 
“different  approach  in  each  case” 
in  order  to  achieve  their  proper 
value  in  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Weintraub  should  know 
what  he’s  talking  about. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this 
New  York  company  has  been 
working  as  photographic  con¬ 
sultant  to  public  relations  organ¬ 
izations  and  advertising  agencies 
with  clients  needing  photogra¬ 
phic  techniques  design^  to  meet 
the  editorial  requirements  of 
newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  magazines,  television  and 
newsreels. 

PCC  believes  it  is  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  special¬ 
izing  in  the  visual  communica¬ 
tions  aspects  of  public  relations. 
While  it  assumes  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  photographic  com¬ 
munications  of  any  given  public 
relations  program,  PCC  is  in  no 
way  a  picture  service.  It  doesn’t 
even  hire  photographers.  Rather, 
it  merely  recommends  photogra¬ 
phic  services  best  suited  to  carry 
out  the  program  required  to 
meet  specific  pictorial  needs  of 
a  client. 

“We  are  strictly  consultants 
on  a  contract  basis,”  Mr.  Wein¬ 
traub  emphasized. 

Formed  in  1960  “to  produce 
and  place  tailored  pboto-stories 
that  editors  will  lie  more  inclined 
to  u.se,”  (E&P,  May  28,  ’60, 
page  28),  PCC  has  picked  up 
clients  like  a  magnet  picking  up 
spilled  tacks,  and  numbers 
among  its  past  and  present  client 
roster  the  New  York  State 
Racing  Association,  Remington 
Rand,  Paramount  Pictures,  Ger¬ 
man  Information  Center,  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers,  The  Lefrak  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way  Authority,  and  others. 

“It  is  easy  to  utilize  the  same 
hackneyed  methods  of  photogra¬ 
phic  coverage,  but  it  is  another 


His  Need 


matter  to  embody  the  client’s 
message,  aspiration  and  his  short 
and  long  term  goals  in  picture 
form,”  Mr.  Weintraub  said. 
“Most  important,  least  under¬ 
stood  and  most  often  debased  is 
the  actual  photography  itself. 
One  cannot  expect  to  get  top 
editorial  use  out  of  ‘trade’  or 
‘catalog’  pictures.  Nor  can  a 
public  relations  man  get  edito¬ 
rial  exposure  out  of  pictures 
merely  taken  to  show-off  the 
client’s  product. 

“I  also  doubt,”  Mr.  Weintraub 
continued,  “that  one  can  get 
good  results  in  terms  of  photo 
usage  with  a  photographer  who 
doesn’t  have  experience  and  in¬ 
terest  in  matters  of  editorial 
requirements.  You  need  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  understands  a 
newspaper’s  or  magazine’s  think¬ 
ing  about  pictures,  and  wbo  can 
contribute  on-tbe-spot  ideas  to 
such  prospects.” 

‘Numbers  Game’ 

Mr.  Weintraub,  whose  early 
experience  includes  several  years 
as  a  news  photographer  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  wondered  how 
many  public  relations  people 
have  ever  played  the  numbers 
game  as  to  the  amount  of  pic¬ 
tures  coming  across  the  desks 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  which  never  see  the  light 
of  day. 

“I  had  lunch  recently  with  a 
picture  editor  who  remarked  on 
how  unbelievable  it  was  to  see 
so  many  photographs  coming  in 
which  don’t  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  considered,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  planning  behind  the  finished 
product,”  Mr.  Weintraub  went 
on. 

“The  successful  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  very  often  utilizes 
the  services  of  a  photo  communi¬ 
cations  specialist  who  performs 
a  service  similar  to  that  of  the 
financial  expert,  speech  writer 
or  researcher  and  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  the  regular  staff  of 
the  public  relations  organization. 
Those  entrusted  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  PR  cannot  beg-off. 
This  is  a  competitive  business 
arena  and  tbe  person  who 
doesn’t  offer  the  most  service  to 
client  or  company  finds  that  his 
competitor  will.” 

According  to  Mr.  Weintraub, 
and,  judging  from  the  impres¬ 


sive  list  of  PCC  clients,  many 
folks  agree,  his  company’s  as¬ 
sociates  understand  utilization 
of  photographs  the  way  some 
craftsmen  know  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  a  Swiss  watch. 

“It  is  a  specialty  which  some 
understand,  some  think  they 
understand,  and  many  more  do 
not  understand,”  Mr.  Weintraub 
continued.  “It  is  a  specialty 
which  many  feel  is  just  a  matter 
of  turning  over  a  negative  or 
assigning  a  photographer  and 
hoping  that  some  editor  will  be 
intrigued.  In  other  cases  it  will 
be  left  entirely  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  who  happens  to  have  a 
personality  which  he  can  sell. 
However,  that  personality,  when 
printed  on  photographic  paper, 
cannot  impart  the  client’s  mes¬ 
sage.  Experience  is  something 
that  cannot  be  gotten  from  a 
book  or  purchased  in  pill  form 
from  a  drug  store.” 

Experienced  Slaff 

In  establishing  Photo  Com¬ 
munications  Company,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Weintraub  took  his  own  advice 
about  an  experienced  team.  As 
for  himself,  during  World  War 
II  he  served  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent-photographer  with 
Army  Pictorial  Service  in  Eur¬ 
ope;  worked  on  photo  coverage 
of  D-Day  in  Normandy;  and 
acted  for  a  time  as  personal 
photographer  to  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  when  he  was  commander 
of  SHAEF. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  Wein¬ 


traub  set  up  Keystone  Photo 
Press  Agency  in  New  York  and 
served  as  its  picture  editor  for 
four  years.  Later  he  became  PR 
director  of  Pavelle  Laboratories 
and  Pavelle  Color,  Inc.,  New 
York  film  processors,  a  position 
he  held  for  eight  years. 

I.4idy  Veep 

Working  with  Mr.  Weintraub 
at  PCC  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  Fitz- 
Simons,  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  all  client  activities, 
whose  experience  covers  15  years 
in  public  relations.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Simons  started  with  the  late 
Steve  Hannagan  at  the  time  he 
was  handling  such  clients  as 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  and  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho.  For  several  years  she 
was  in  the  PR  and  promotion 
departments  of  Heublein,  Inc. 

Other  members  of  PCC’s  team 
include  Curt  Gunther,  Sunday 
supplement  and  magazine  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  heads  up  PCC’s 
office  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

How  PCC  Operates 

Good  examples  of  PCC  in  op¬ 
eration  show  up  in  the  work  the 
firm  has  done  for  the  New  York 
Racing  Association  and  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Company’s  Univac 
1105. 

The  NYRA  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  conducting 
Thoroughbred  racing  in  New 
York  State  at  Aqueduct,  Bel¬ 
mont  and  Saratoga.  Working 


DIFFERENT  APPROACH — This  photo  of  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  trainer 
Sunny  Jim  Fitzsimmons  discussing  the  horse — Eaton  Tale — got  heavy 
use  in  news  media  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  Racing  Association  be¬ 
cause  it  was  properly  planned  by  Photo  Communications  Company, 
Inc.,  to  meet  the  editorial  requirements  of  editors. 
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closely  with  the  association’s 
top  management  and  Edward  T. 
Dickinson,  president,  and  the 
association’s  PR  Counsel 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company, 
PCC  was  assigned  the  role  of 
communicating  the  story  of 
America’s  No.  1  spectator  sport. 

“It  would  be  foolish,’’  Mr. 
Weintraub  commented,  “to  claim 
that  pictures  of  horse  race  spills, 
finishes  and  winner’s  circle  gar¬ 
lands  never  got  prominent  space 
before  we  took  over,  or  that 
jockey  Eddie  Arcaro  or  trainer 
Sunny  Jim  Fitzsimmons  were 
wilting  for  lack  of  a  public 
following,  but  how  many  times 
does  the  inveterate  sports  page 
reader  recall  seeing  pictures  of 
behind-the-scenes  racing  in  the 
daily  press?  'Few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  until  PCC  became  part 
of  the  racing  picture.’’ 

DifTerent  Angles 

Mr.  Weintraub  explained  that 
to  encourage  new  people  to  visit 
the  New  York  tracks,  it  was 
necessary  to  acquaint  novices  as 
well  as  old-timers  with  the  per¬ 
sonalties  of  the  sport — both  two- 
legged  and  four-legged. 

PCC  tackled  the  problem  from 
a  number  of  different  angles. 
Stories  of  prominent  trainers, 
jockeys  and  the  behind-the- 
scenes  operations  of  the  track 
had  to  become  the  core  of  an 
eight-month  feature — the  span 
of  the  racing  season  in  New 
York. 

“The  Thoroughbreds  and 
racing  personnel,  were  our 
“stars,”  Mr.  Weintraub  said. 
“They  had  to  be  covered  both 
on  and  off  the  screen,  and  it  is 
the  unusual  as  well  as  the 
normal  activities  that  win  space 
for  Thoroughbred  racing. 

“However,  it  was  planning, 
and  close  liaison  with  the  client 
that  added  that  sparkle  which 
made  the  picture  coverage  more 
acceptable  to  the  editors.” 

Cites  Examples 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Weintraub 
told  how  PCC  got  space  for  the 
bugler  summoning  the  horses  to 
the  track  and  the  bugler  at  home 
teaching  the  trade  to  his  son. 
PCC  got  space  for  a  hard- 
driving  finish  and  space  for  the 
jockey  relaxing  with  his  family. 
In  addition,  PCC  won  space  for 
several  stories  without  words — 
photos  which  the  New  York 
Tunes  sports  pages  carried  of  a 
man  and  woman  reacting  to  a 
race  and  jovially  celebrating 
their  apparent  success. 

“The  latter  feature  was 
no  accident,”  Mr.  Weintraub 
pointed  out.  “The  photographer 
was  instructed  to  develop  this 
I  special  story.  The  sequence  was 
I  taken  from  a  series  of  12  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  completely 
candid.” 


Mr.  Weintraub  continued: 
“But  these  few  items  do  not 
make  or  complete  a  visual  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  They  are 
but  a  small  part.  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  beginning  concept  of 
how  to  translate  the  client’s  mes¬ 
sage  into  pictorial  journalism. 
Photographic  planning  and  pro¬ 
gramming  is  a  specialty  which 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  novices 
because  there  is  too  much  at 
stake,  both  from  a  financial 
standpoint  as  well  as  the  client 
relationship  and  the  company’s 
reputation.” 

Didn't  Vi'ait 

One  of  the  main  reasons  PCC 
was  able  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  New  York  race  tracks, 
Mr.  Weintraub  said,  was  that  it 
did  not  wait  for  “something”  to 
happen.  The  photographic  con¬ 
sultant  firm  was  always  working 
to  get  an  advance  program  set 
up  so  that  it  had  on  film  the 
product  that  was  racing  and  as 
complete  a  story  as  possible  was 
in  PCC’s  “blood  bank”  of 
material. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Weintraub  said, 
“editors  of  newspapers,  syndi¬ 
cates  and  magazines  were  aware 
that  the  New  York  Racing  As¬ 
sociation  was  equipped  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  specific  material 
or  obtain  for  them  the  type  of 
coverage  which  they  required  on 
short  notice.” 

Conceding  that  a  race  track 
might  legitimately  be  called  “a 
fairly  easy  product  to  publicize 
in  pictures”  and  is  more  institu¬ 
tional  in  approach  than  straight 
news  about  a  product,  Mr.  Wein¬ 
traub  related  the  job  that  PCC 
did  for  Remington  Rand  Com¬ 
pany’s  Univac  1105  computer. 

“Not  as  difficult  a  job  as  pro¬ 
moting  a  cigaret  or  soft  drink, 
but  not  so  easy  either,”  he 
smiled. 

Seems  that  at  the  time  PCC 
was  called  in,  Univac  was  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the 
1960  census.  Archie  Hancock, 
then  PR  director  of  Remington 
Rand,  felt  it  was  one  of  the 
important  company  stories  of 
the  year  and  that  it  warranted 
special  pictorial  treatment. 

Unique  Features 

Coordinating  its  planning  with 
Census  Bureau  in  Wa.shington, 
PCC  developed  the  overall  pic¬ 
ture  story  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
its  various  officials  and  its 
activities  into  unique  features 
which  were  tailored  to  suit  the 
individual  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  media.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  assignment  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  photographer  who 
was  able  to  dramatically  portray 
the  story  of  the  then  upcoming 
census. 

“It  is  no  accident  that  good 
pictures  were  made  by  photog¬ 


raphers,”  Mr.  Weintraub  said, 
“but  good  pictures  also  must  be 
selected  and  edited  and  the  vital 
aspect  of  proper  placement  did 
much  to  tell  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  what  it  could  expect  when 
the  enumerator  rang  the  door¬ 
bell.” 

According  to  Mr.  Weintraub, 
the  day  has  gone  “when  you  can 
call  a  picture  editor  and  tell  him 
a  picture  is  on  its  way.  It  is 
today  more  important  to  furnish 
him  with  the  photographs  which 
are  so  graphic  and  so  dramatic 
that  he  will  use  them,  regardless 
of  how  commercial  they  may  be, 
because  they  tell  a  specific 
story,”  he  said. 

• 

Mrs.  Hobby  Says 
Community  Sets 
Goals  for  Paper 

Houston,  Tex. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Houston  Post, 
told  the  Galveston  Rotary  Club 
that  a  new’spaper  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  character  and 
dedication  of  its  people  in  all 
departments. 

Mrs.  Hobby  spoke  to  270 
Rotarians,  their  wives  and 
guests,  as  part  of  the  service 
organization’s  observance  of 
Newspaper  Week. 

“American  newspapermen, 
publishers,  editors,  writers, 
printers  and  advertising  men 
are  determined  to  continue  to 
lift  American  journalism  to  new 
heights  of  public  service,”  Mrs. 
Hobby  said.  “We  can  do  so  only 
if  our  readers  and  if  our  com¬ 
munity  wills  that  we  shall  meet 
these  goals.” 

Standing  Ovation 

Mrs.  Hobby  received  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  25-minute  address  when  she 
quoted  a  statement  made  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1904  which 
she  said  remains  true  today: 

“An  able,  disinterested,  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  press,  with  trained 
intelligence  to  know  right  and 
courage  to  do  it,  can  preserve 
that  public  virtue  without  which 
popular  government  is  a  sham 
and  a  mockery.” 

Mrs.  Hobby  theorized  that  a 
perfect  newspaper  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  produced  if  the  editors 
and  staff  had  six  months  to 
put  together  a  single  80-page 
newspaper. 

“But  it  would  be  a  dead  thing. 
Six-month-old  news  is  not  news; 
it  is  history,”  she  said.  “As  it 
is,  the  modem  newspaper  must 
publish  a  ‘Gone  With  the  Wind’ 
every  day  and  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  and  editions.” 


Anti-Obscenity 
Bill  Is  Vetoed; 
Press  Fought  It 

Washington 

The  fate  of  future  attempts 
to  “amend”  the  anti-obscenity 
laws  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  is  an  open  question.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  vetoed  a  bill 
designed  to  toughen  such  laws 
with  a  comment  that  Congress 
can  “reconsider”  such  legisla¬ 
tion  when  it  reconvenes. 

The  veto  of  the  bill  followed 
angry  denunciation  of  it  in  the 
local  press.  For  example,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  an  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “Imprisoning  the 
Press”  in  which  it  said: 

“(The  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for)  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  or  radio-tv  station  (to 
be)  put  out  of  business  if  it 
carried  an  advertisement  for  a 
book  or  a  i)lay  or  a  movie 
deemed  ‘indecent’  or  even  if  it 
published  a  review  saying  where 
the  book  could  be  purchased  or 
where  the  play  or  movie  could 
be  seen.  It  means  that  any  print¬ 
ing  firm  could  be  closed  down 
for  printing  a  handbill  that  told 
about  an  ‘immoral’  show  or 
publication. 

“And  what  is  an  ‘indecent' 
book  or  an  ‘immoral’  show? 
Publishers  and  printers  and 
broadcasters  and  exhibitors 
would  have  to  guess.  And  the 
only  w'ay  they  could  be  safe 
would  be  to  print  nothing  and 
show  nothing.” 

Veto  Message 

In  his  veto  message  the  Pres¬ 
ident  called  attention  to  a  1961 
Supreme  Court  decision  “which 
seems  clearly  to  make  the  search 
and  seizure  provision  of  this 
bill  unconstitutional.” 

David  Carliner,  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
told  E&P: 

“We  agree  (with  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  that  the  power  the  bill 
would  give  to  any  policeman  to 
decide  what  is  indecent  and, 
without  prior  judicial  approval, 
to  close  down  any  bu.siness,  is 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

“However,  w'e  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  need  for 
further  legislation  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  present 
statutes  make  it  a  crime  to 
either  sell,  give  away  or  to  ex¬ 
hibit  any  obscene,  lew’d  or  in¬ 
decent  books  or  other  articles, 
including  plays  and  public  per¬ 
formances.  No  showing  has  been 
made  whatever  that  this  law 
is  insufficient  to  protect  citizens 
of  Washington  from  being 
flooded  with  obscene  material.” 
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doing  ourselves  a  disservice  if 
through  ABC  reports  we  did  not 
continue  to  stress  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  defines  the  individual 
markets  for  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  community  voice.” 

('hanges  in  Definitiuns 

Mr.  McFetridge,  reported  that 
under  study  at  the  present  time 
by  ABC  directors  w’as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  further  changes 
in  the  definitions  of  city  zones 
and  retail  trading  zones.  Now 
the  definition  for  the  city  zone 
is  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city 
of  publication  plus  other  “con¬ 
tiguous”  areas.  By  a  split  vote  of 
6  to  5  the  newspaper  committee 
agreed  to  suggest  eliminating 
the  w'ord  “contiguous.” 

Mr.  Moloney  said  the  uniform 
acceptance  of  ABC  reports  “has 
not  been  exploited  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  new'spaper  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  a  lack  of  real 
knowledge  about  them,  and, 
more  importantly,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  value  of 
audited  and  paid  circulations, 
when  comparing  its  figures  to 
the  sur\’eys  of  audiences  in  the 
electronic  media.” 

This  prompted  him  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  ABC  resume  pres¬ 
entations  to  give  “new  buyers 
at  the  agency  level  and  among 
advertising  people  at  the  adver¬ 
tiser  level  a  full  explanation  of 
an  ABC  report.”  He  promised 
the  support  of  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  is 
president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter.  He  also  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personal  suggestions: 

Moloney's  Suggestions 

1.  To  have  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  full  county  basis  as 
possible. 

2.  To  have  ABC  audits  show 
adjusted  circulations  for  all 
areas  except  the  cities  and  towms 
within  a  county. 

3.  To  give  thought  to  pro¬ 
viding  standard  infoimation  that 
agencies  desire  for  computers. 

Mr.  Moloney  suggested  that 
the  AANR  president  and  the 
NAEA  president  become  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  ABC 
board  of  directors.  This  would 
permit  them  to  be  “on  the  plan¬ 
ning  meetings  and  to  discuss  on 
a  regular  basis  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  circulations,  the 
audit  reports  and  the  publishers’ 
statements.”  He  said  such  a 
procedure  had  been  helpful  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 
meetings  with  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 


Advertiser  Would  Like  Stanley  Resor 
More  Data  on  Weeklies  Dead  at  83 


The  future  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  weeklies  and  how  to  get 
and  keep  it  was  the  theme  of  a 
panel  discussion  during  the 
Weekly  Newspapers  group  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  annual  meeting  last 
w’eek  in  New  York. 

William  Ewen,  of  the  Borden 
Company,  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  agency  people  faced 
in  selecting  weeklies  for  nation¬ 
al  campaigns.  He  said  they  could 
not  always  tell  what  areas  they 
were  covering.  And,  moreover, 
checking  the  total  cost  of  a 
national  campaign  in  w'eeklies 
was  a  time-consuming  job. 

He  suggested  that  weeklies 
“make  capital”  of  the  fact  they 
are  the  “Bibles”  of  their  com¬ 
munity,  and  were  eagerly 
await^  each  week  by  the  main¬ 
stream  of  their  communities.  If 
they  could  do  a  better  job  than 
the  nearest  metropolitan  paper, 
he  went  on,  they  had  to  find 
better  ways  to  point  this  up. 

Know  More  About  Advertisers 

“Learn  more  about  us,”  Mr. 
Ewen  said,  referring  to  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Borden.  “Survey 
the  stores  operating  in  your 
areas.  Find  out  what  our  stake 
is  in  your  area.  And  show  us 
that  stake  is  a  good  one.  Show 
us  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  your 
newspaper  than  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  And  then  maybe 
we  can  do  business.” 

He  further  suggested  that 
weeklies  examine  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  coming  into  their 
areas  and  note  the  products 
advertised  in  the  community. 
“Then  check  how  much  better 
you  can  do  the  job  for  us.” 

Keith  Paxton,  of  Greater 
Weeklies  Associates,  one  of  three 
w'eekly  newspaper  space  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  panel,  main¬ 
tained  that  “good  papers  in  a 
good  market  can  attract  the 
national  ad  dollar.”  He  claimed 
that  “all  you  have  to  do  is  ask 
for  some  of  it.” 

According  to  Mr.  Paxton,  the 
W'eekly  “star”  was  on  the  rise 
again.  He  said  there  was  a 
change  of  pace  and  pattern,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  suburbs,  that 
w'as  favorable  to  weeklies. 

Part  of  the  brighter  picture, 
Mr.  Paxton  went  on,  was  due  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  local  press.  “These  papers 
were  forced  to  improve  or  face 
the  threat  of  someone  coming  in 
and  doing  a  better  job,”  he  said. 

Computers  May  Help 

This  representative  claimed 
that  the  increased  use  of  com¬ 


puters  by  ad  agencies  would  be 
helpful  to  weeklies  because  they 
speeded  up  compilation  in  weigh¬ 
ing  media  possibilities. 

William  Fischer,  Independent 
Newspaper  Markets,  also  pre¬ 
dicted  that  business  would  be 
better  next  year,  but  he  called 
for  a  broader  base  in  seeking 
national  advertising.  He  was 
critical  of  what  he  termed  “the 
metropolitan  concept.”  For  the 
40  top  markets  in  the  country, 
he  said,  the  agencies  “know  what 
they  are  doing.”  But  he  con¬ 
tended  that  “the  metropolitan 
concept”  disintegrated  after  the 
40  major  markets,  and  went 
dowmhill. 

Mr.  Fischer  called  on  weeklies 
to  develop  a  new  concept  to 
destroy  “the  100  percent  metro¬ 
politan  concept”  that  agencies 
use  in  purchasing  media.  And  he 
called  on  suburban  newspapers 
to  show  their  own  markets  if 
they  wanted  more  advertising 
and  a  broader  base  of  the 
national  dollar. 

“When  the  sales  effort  is 
properly  made,  the  outlook  for 
national  advertising  is  good,” 
Mr.  Fischer  concluded. 

Warren  Grieb,  of  American 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
suggested  that  weeklies  “get  to 
the  men  at  the  top  decision¬ 
making  level”  because  many  of 
them  are  sympathetic  to  our 
problems.” 

The  space  representatives 
agreed  that  ABC  circulation  was 
one  more  assurance  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  were  getting 
what  they  were  buying  in 
circulation. 

• 

Denys  Smith  Dies; 
Washington  ‘Dean’ 

Washington 

Denys  H.  H.  Smith,  63,  dean 
of  Washington  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  died  at  his  home  here 
Oct.  21,  presumably  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  chief 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
since  1932.  (E&P,  June  9.)  He 
switched  recently  to  the  affili¬ 
ated  Sunday  Telegraph. 

He  covered  every  American 
political  convention  beginning 
with  those  in  1932.  He  also 
attended  most  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  including  the 
United  Nations  Charter  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco. 

He  met  his  wife,  Mary,  while 
attending  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  in 
Geneva  in  1947.  They  had  three 
sons,  Mark  10,  Robin  8,  and 
Martin  5. 


Stanley  B.  Resor,  83,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  year  as  board  chair¬ 
man  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  world’s  largest  adver¬ 
tising  agency  billing  more  than 
$380,000,000  died  Oct.  29  after 
a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Resor  started  with  JWT, 
opening  its  Cincinnati  office,  in 
1908.  He  moved  to  its  New  York 
office  in  1912  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  and  in 
1916  raised  enough  capital  to 
purchase  the  company  when  its 
founder,  James  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  decided  to  sell  out.  Today 
the  agency  has  25  domestic 
offices  and  branches  in  32  coun¬ 
tries. 

4-A  Founder 

He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  served 
as  its  president  in  1923-24.  Mr. 
Resor  was  a  leader  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau  and  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

Throughout  the  years,  Mr. 
Resor  distinguished  himself  for 
his  search  for  higher  standards 
of  perfection  in  advertising.  He 
once  said  that  the  advertising 
man  must  have  the  “precise 
knowledge  and  careful  foresight 
of  an  engineer,”  and  with  this  in 
mind,  he  had  always  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  creative  aspects 
of  the  business. 

• 

Detailed  Plan  Given 
For  Vanconver  Paper 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Further  details  have  been  re¬ 
leased  concerning  the  new  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  planned  for 
Vancouver  by  W.  Val  Warren, 
advertising  and  publishing  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  president  of  Van¬ 
couver  Times  Publishing  Ltd. 

Mr.  Warren  said  plans  had 
been  worked  out  in  detail  for 
more  than  two  years.  He  said 
the  paper  would  have  a  paid 
circulation  of  20,000  in  Van¬ 
couver  in  a  year.  The  paper 
would  not  be  affiliated  with  any 
political  party  nor  with  any 
syndicate  of  papers  now  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  paper  will  be  fully  union¬ 
ized. 

The  investment,  Mr.  Warren 
said,  will  run  from  $8  to  $15 
million,  with  a  public  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Publication  will  commence 
in  six  to  12  months. 

Mr.  Warren  will  be  publisher. 
R.  W.  Thacker,  Vancouver  ac¬ 
countant,  is  comptroller,  and 
Harold  Freeman,  Vancouver 
lawyer,  is  director. 
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an  explanation  that  is  satisfac- 
I  tory,”  Mr,  Rogers  said.  “What 
I  would  like  to  know  is  when  did 
I  they  quit  lying  because  they 
I  didn’t  want  to  face  up  to  the 
existence  of  these  weapons  and 
then  when  were  they  lying  for 
security  reasons? 

Crisis  in  Confidence 

“Lying  is  always  bad,”  he 
continued,  “because  it  creates 
a  crisis  in  confidence.  When  is 
the  Press  Secretary  speaking 
from  a  basis  of  solid  informa¬ 
tion  and  when  has  he  himself 
been  misinformed?  Reporters 
are  paid  skeptics  and  if  they 
must  increase  that  skepticism 
they  won’t  ever  report  anything 
with  confidence.” 

Meantime  Richard  Fryklund, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  quoted  Defense  De¬ 
partment  officials  as  believing 
that  the  news  media  had  been  a 
successful  weapon  of  the  block¬ 
ade. 

“By  carefully  timing  and 
wording  announcements  about 
blockade  activities,”  Mr.  Fryk¬ 
lund  wrote,  “the  Administra¬ 
tion  attempted  to  control  the 
image  of  the  action  shown  to 
the  world  and  the  information 
reaching  the  Russians  and 
Cubans.” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Arthur  Sylvester,  he  said, 
conceded  that  this  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  use  of  the  news,  but  he 
believed  that  in  the  peculiar 
kind  of  military  action  that  was 
neither  war  nor  peace  the  ad¬ 
ministration  policy  was  not  only 
justified,  but  helped  materially 
to  carry  off  a  difficult  confronta¬ 
tion  of  Russia. 

To  complaints  of  reporters 
who  thought  they  had  been 
“shortchanged  on  news”  in  not 
being  permitted  to  cover  from 
the  blockade  scene  Mr.  Sylvester 
agreed  that  the  restrictions  had 
been  tougher  than  during  the 
Korean  war. 

“I  cannot  think  of  a  compa¬ 
rable  situation,”  he  said,  and  the 
Star  quoted  him,  “but  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  live  in,  the 
generation  of  news  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  one  weapon  in 
a  strained  situation.  The  results, 
in  my  opinion,  justify  the  meth¬ 
ods  we  used.” 

’Distortion'  Charged 

In  elucidating  on  Mr.  Syl¬ 
vester’s  remarks  a  Defense  De¬ 
partment  spokesman  told  E&P, 
that  “the  point  is  not  concern¬ 
ing  the  manufacturing  or  with¬ 
holding  of  news.  When  the 
government  is  acting,  these  ac¬ 


tions  result  in  the  making  of 
news.  How  the  announcements 
of  these  actions  are  made  is  the 
‘weaponry.’  Such  things  come 
into  play  as  timing  and,  whether 
the  statement  is  made  by  the 
President,  which  is  the  highest 
impact  level,  or  if  treated  with 
a  little  less  impact  and  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  an  informed  source.” 

Obviously  taking  exception  to 
a  New  York  Times  editorial,  the 
spokesman  said  it  was  a  “distor¬ 
tion”  to  construe  Mr.  Sylvester’s 
remarks  as  implying  that  the 
press  should  speak  with  one 
voice. 

“We  have  a  free  press  and  it 
can  report  the  news  any  way  it 
wants  to,”  he  said.  “What  Mr. 


Washington 

The  week  of  crisis  began  with 
the  tightest  security  wraps  in 
peacetime.  A  slight  rumble  of 
foreboding  rumors  barely  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Sunday  calm  and 
reporters  went  on  with  their 
family  cookouts  in  suburban 
Bethesda  and  Falls  Church. 

Only  one  reporter  doggetl  the 
press  office  at  the  Pentagon.  He 
got  nowhere  for  his  trouble.  He 
did  observe  cots  being  brought 
into  Nils  Lennartsfm’s  office  but 
was  told  Mr,  Lennartson,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  had  phlebitis 
and  had  to  rest.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  least  more  imagina¬ 
tive  than  the  colds  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President. 

300  at  Briefing 

As  tension  began  to  mount 
early  Monday  morning  (Oct. 
22)  tbe  press  offices  at  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  began  to  fill 
to  overflowing.  News  bureaus 
were  operating  short-handed  be¬ 
cause  of  campaign  coverage  and 
their  reporters  moved  from  one 
press  office  to  the  next  like  a 
floating  crap  game. 

After  President  Kennedy’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  nuclear  bases 
in  Cuba  and  the  blockade,  the 
action  moved  to  the  Pentagon. 
An  estimated  300  newsmen  were 
in  attendance  at  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara’s 
briefing  at  8:00  that  evening. 

A  conference  room,  the  largest 
in  the  building,  had  been  cleared 
of  tables  for  the  briefings.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  three-minute  run 
from  there  to  telephones  and 
desks  in  the  press  room  on  the 
floor  below.  It’s  difficult  for  a 
herd  of  newsmen  to  round 


Sylvester  said  was  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  speak  with  one 
voice  to  the  potential  adver¬ 
sary.  It  stands  to  resaon  that 
you  can’t  have  an  admiral  in 
Key  West  making  a  statement 
that  would  go  counter  to  some¬ 
thing  the  President  might  say 
a  little  later.” 

Newsmen  saw  a  further 
tightening  of  control  and  per¬ 
haps  a  further  cutting  off  of 
news  sources  in  the  Pentagon 
in  a  memorandum  issued  to  de¬ 
fense  personnel  by  Mr.  Syl¬ 
vester  in  which  he  reminded 
them  of  standing  orders  to  re¬ 
port  all  interviews  or  telephone 
conversations  with  news  media 
to  the  information  office. 


corners,  let  alone  manipulate  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  a  dead  run. 

Pentagon  staffers  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  their  telephones 
and  desks  from  being  pre¬ 
empted  by  reporters. 

“This  dramatized  to  us  that 
we  don’t  have  large  enough  facil¬ 
ities  in  this  (public  affairs) 
area,”  Mr.  Lennartson  said.  He 
explained  that  he  was  negoti¬ 
ating  to  have  some  walls  moved. 

I.eakage  Over  the  Sea 

The  usual  foul-ups  occurred, 
such  as  briefings  postponed  from 
4:00  to  4:30  to  5:00  and  so  on, 
pictures  held  up  here  were  in¬ 
advertantly  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  and  there 
were  times  when  reporters  at 
the  Pentagon  thought  they  were 
the  last  to  know. 

“It  was  the  old  problem  of  a 
reporter  in  Washington,”  one 
newsman  said.  “While  they’re 
sitting  on  something  in  one  place 
someone  else  is  leaking  it  on 
the  other  side  of  towm.” 

The  old  sign  saying  “I  miss 
Ike — Hell,  I  even  miss  Harry” 
was  tacked  up  in  the  press  room 
and  “Harry”  was  crossed  out 
and  “Murray  Snyder  (Art  Syl¬ 
vester’s  predecessor)  written  in. 

Parking  at  the  Pentagon  be¬ 
came  a  problem  that  reporters 
wrestled  with  daily.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  reporter  drove  up  to 
the  Mall  entrance,  and  asked 
the  police  officer  if  he  could  take 
a  vacant  space.  The  officer  told 
him  no,  that  it  was  reserved 
for  some  diplomat.  The  reporter 
said,  “Well,  it’s  four  o’clock  and 
you  know  these  diplomats  start 
drinking  at  four  o’clock.  He 
won’t  be  here.” 

The  guard  said  he  guessed  he 


was  right  and  let  him  take  the 
parking  space. 

Forgive  U»  Our  Press  Passes 

There  was  also  some  confusion 
about  what  got  you  into  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  Only  50  reporters  hold 
Pentagon  access  passes.  These 
are  issued  only  after  an  FBI 
security  check,  as  are  the  White 
House  passes.  The  Public  Affairs 
office  decided  that  White  House 
press  passes  would  suffice  for 
the  time  being. 

Pentagon  regular  Lyn  Nof- 
ziger  of  Copley  Press  showed  his 
access  pass  on  entering  one  eve¬ 
ning  and  was  told  he  had  to 
prove  he  was  a  reporter.  Where¬ 
by  he  w’hipped  out  his  White 
House  pass  and  was  admitted. 

Not  only  were  press  facilities 
taxed  but  so  were  the  fringe 
benefits.  First  Class  Petty  Officer 
.loe  Cziko’s  coffee  mess,  that 
the  regulars  pay  75-cents  a 
month  for  or  5-cents  a  cup,  ran 
into  a  snag  when  the  supply  of 
cups  ran  short  and  Cziko  had 
to  go  scrounging  for  more. 

On  Saturday  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  wei’e  called  in  to 
consult  with  Orville  Splitt,  head 
of  the  newly  set  up  Cuban  desk 
of  the  news  department.  A  pool 
of  42  reporters  was  to  be  made 
up.  Fourteen  were  to  go  to  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  14  on  the  carrier  Essex, 
and  14  on  the  cruiser  Newport 
News,  the  flagship. 

Drawing  for  the  pool  was  to 
take  place  at  noon  on  Sunday. 
It  was  postponed  —  indefinitely, 
when  Mr.  Khrushchev  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  offensive  weapons 
from  Cuba. 

.Salinger  Kriaxeci 

At  his  regular  noon  briefing 
of  reporters  Monday,  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  wore  a  gay  yellow  shirt 
with  a  matching  tie  and  had  a 
relieved  and  rested  air.  'This  was 
in  contrast  to  his  unusual  dis¬ 
plays  of  stress  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week  of  “crisis.” 

For  example,  one  day  Mr. 
Salinger  ruled  that  henceforth 
photographers  could  not  take 
pictures  of  notables  entering  the 
building  through  the  basement 
door  on  the  West  end  of  the 
White  House.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  regular  stands  for 
photogs  and  brought  howls  of 
anguish  from  them.  Cause  for 
the  order:  Adlai  Stevenson  had 
been  delayed  enroute  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  President. 

Somewhat  impishly,  Mr,  Sal¬ 
inger  started  reading  a  release 
having  to  do  with  the  names 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  celebrations  soon  in 
Algeria.  Taking  note  of  audible 
groans,  he  cracked: 

“We’re  going  back  to  this 
kind  of  stuff.  You  might  as  well 
get  used  to  it.” 
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White  House,  Pentagon 
Lift  Signs  of  Tension 

By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 
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SYNDICATES 


Field  Syndicate  Gets 
Ditzen’s  ‘Fan  Fare’ 

Bv  Rav  ErMin 


>1^ 


MR.  SUTTON  I  PRESUME? — Shaking  hands  with  the  Masai  chief  on 
the  plains  of  Kenya  not  far  from  Kilimanjaro,  is  the  Hall  Syndicate's 
travel  columnist  ("Of  All  Places")  Horace  Sutton.  The  Masai  warriors 
are  a  proud  tribe  who  live  as  nomads  and  exist  on  a  diet  of  blood 
and  milk.  The  blood  is  extracted  by  shooting  an  arrow  in  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  cow  and  then  plugging  the  hole  with  dung.  Mr.  Sutton  spent 
several  hours  in  the  warrior's  boma  or  village  and  was  invited  for 
lunch,  but  decided  he  wasn't  blood  thirsty. 


Walt  Ditzen,  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  cartoonists  and  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Fan  Fare,”  appearing 
in  95  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  this 
week  established  a  new  affiliation 
with  the  ^Field  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago. 

“We  are  delighted  that  Walt 
Ditzen  has  chosen  us  as  his 
syndicate,  and  look  fon\'ard  to 
announcing  the  addition  of  still 
another  major  sports  feature 
next  week,”  said  Harold  Ander¬ 
son,  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  newly-augmented 
operation  which  combines  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  with  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  as  reported  in  E&P  Oct.  6. 

“We  will  undertake  the  sale 
of  ‘Fan  Fare’  immediately,  and 
will  take  over  servicing  the  strip 
with  releases  beginning  next 
Jan.  1,  when  Walt  Ditzen’s  con¬ 
tract  with  another  syndicate 
expires,”  Mr.  Anderson  said. 

Style  Variations 

“You  can  expect  ingenious 
variations  in  format  and  style 
which  will  give  ‘Fan  Fare’  a 
daily  change  of  pace  in  appear¬ 
ance,”  asserted  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
“Also,  Ditzen  is  planning  spe¬ 
cial  cartoon  coverage  for  sports 
spectacles  such  as  the  New  Year 


Bowl  games,  Kentucky  Derby, 
National  Open,  World  Series.” 

A  native  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Ditzen  began  his  sports 
career  not  as  a  sports  cartoonist 
but  as  a  six-foot-four  center  for 
a  barnstorming  pro  basketball 
club. 

After  being  tripped  and 
slightly  injured  by  a  farmer  on 
the  sidelines  during  a  game  with 
the  House  of  David,  Mr.  Ditzen 
retired  from  basketball  without 
as  much  as  a  free  throw  or  car¬ 
fare  home.  He  decided  to  pursue 
a  career  in  art,  and  his  first  job 
was  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  as  a  staff  artist  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  began  “Fan  Fare”  in 
1946,  and  quickly  achieved  inter¬ 
national  fame  through  the  strip. 
His  readers  and  correspondents 
have  included  personalities 
ranging  from  Dizzy  Dean  to 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

“One  of  the  intriguing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  I  will  be  in  the  field 
as  Avell  as  behind  the  drawing 
board,”  Mr.  Ditzen  said.  “I’ll  be 
attending  major  sports  events 
as  a  spectator  and  observer — 
and  I  know  that  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  many  fresh  and  timely  pro¬ 
motion  bonuses  for  ‘Fan  Fare’ 
papers.  I’m  experimenting  with 
new  strip  formats,  too.  ‘Fan 
Fare’  is  going  to  pack  more 
reader  interest  than  ever.” 


Sutton  Sees 
Africa  Next 
Travel  Trend 

Maybe  you  never  got  beyond 
the  park  in  City  Hall,  but  that 
trend-setting  breed,  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  tourist,  is  always  looking 
for  some  place  new,  the  more 
remote  the  better. 

In  1955  it  was  the  Greek 
Islands,  in  1956  it  was  Russia, 
in  1957  it  was  Hong  Kong,  then 
Around  the  World,  and  now 
Tahiti  and  the  South  Pacific. 

What’s  next?  Horace  Sutton, 
the  Hall  Syndicate’s  travel  col¬ 
umnist,  thinks  it’s  Africa.  His 
job  is  to  keep  one  step  in  front 
of  the  trend  setters. 

Recently,  he  was  tramping 
the  veldt,  sleeping  under  canvas 
in  the  game  parks,  spending  a 
night  in  the  world-famed  Tree- 
tops  Hotel,  meeting  with  Masai 
tribesmen,  combing  the  back 
alleys  of  Zanzibar,  and  wander¬ 
ing  into  the  country  markets  of 
the  Arusi  Galla  tribes  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  who  comb  their  hair  with 
rancid  butter. 

If  the  political  situation  re¬ 


mains  quiet,  Mr.  Sutton  thinks 
the  African  tourist  trend,  initi¬ 
ally,  will  veer  towards  East 
Africa,  which  has  long  appre¬ 
ciated  the  benefits  that  travelers 
can  bring.  The  hotels  in  Nairobi 
are  excellent,  the  country  inns 
are  charming,  you  can  get  a  hot 
bath  if  you’re  under  canvas  in  a 
game  park,  and  even  the  hotel 
built  in  the  trees  over  a  water 
hole  has  flush  plumbing. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  got  a  visa  to 
the  Soviet  Union  seven  years 
ago  and  was  the  first  travel 
writer  in  Russia  in  20  years, 
spent  two  and  a  half  weeks  in 
Africa.  He  is  writing  a  four-part 
series  which  is  appearing  on 
travel  pages  on  successive  weeks, 
beginning  very  recently.  His  col¬ 
umn  for  Hall  now  reaches  a 
readership  of  more  than  13,000,- 
000  in  newspapers  stretched 
from  Honolulu  (the  Advertiser) 
to  Rome  (the  Daily  American). 
*  «  * 

HOLIDAY  STRIP 

Walter  Scott,  author  and  art¬ 
ist,  has  prepared  “Christmas 
on  Marrow-Bone  Ridge”  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  1962  Christmas  comic 
strip. 


Dine  with  wine! 

Wines  have  personalities,  like  people.  The  skillful 
hostess  serves  the  right  wine  with  the  right  food. 
Wines  are  fun.  And  the  more  a  reader  knows  about 
them,  the  greater  the  enjoyment.  Millions  are 
finding  out  when  to  lift  glasses  with  sauterne  or 


sherry,  claret  or  chablis,  what  goes  best  with  roasts  or  shellfish,  in  . , , 

Let’s  Learn  About  Wines 

jy  Ruth  Ellen  Church  .  .  .  helps  amateurs  become  connoisseurs  .  ,  . 
ells  about  wine  cooking,  gives  recipes  .  .  .  reveals  how  friends 
:an  be  "wine  tasters".  .  .  the  foods  and  wines  that  make 
Dest  combinations.  Informative,  practical,  good  to  read. 

Available  weekly.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

Kmmm  N*ws  Building,  Now  York 
OJ^naiCaWeg  fOC*  rnbun*  Tow«r,  Chicago 
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Celebrities 
In  Florida 
Interviewed 

A  new  column  on  socialites 
and  celebrities  will  be  written 
from  the  “Gold  Coast”  of  Flor¬ 
ida  for  newspapers,  beginning 
in  December. 

The  column:  “Socialites  and 
Celebrities  Along  the  Gold 
Coast.” 

The  collimnist :  Bernard 
O’Brien. 

The  format:  750  to  1,000 
words. 

The  release:  Once  a  week, 
December  through  May. 

The  syndicate :  Bernard 
O’Brien,  P.  0.  Box  824,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 


George  Matthew 
Adams  Dies  at  84 


Mr.  O’Brien,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  is  starting  his  10th 
year  as  a  society  columnist.  In 
addition  to  the  new  column,  Mr. 
O’Brien  will  continue  his  per¬ 
sonalized  society  columns  for 
metropolitan  newspapei-s. 

These  latter  columns  are  com¬ 
posed  of  local  names  for  the 
communities  where  they  appear. 
The  personalized  columns, 
started  10  years  ago,  vary  in 
length,  and  cover  the  Gold 
Coast — Palm  Beach  to  Miami. 

Many  Personages 

“Generally,  people  do  not 
realize  the  large  number  of  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally 
known  personages,  who  spend 
the  winter  sea.son  a'ong  the 
Gold  Coast,  nor  their  activities,” 
said  Mr.  O’Brien. 

New.spapers  using  O’Brien’s 
by-lined  columns  in  the  past 
are  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquir¬ 
er,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 

Florida  Editor 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  news  editor 
and  travel  editor  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  a 
daily  newspaper.  He  has  been 
associated  with  three  other 
Florida  newspapers,  the  Pana- 
tna  City  News-Herald,  Lakeland 
Ledger  and  Winter  Haven 
News-Chief. 

In  the  north,  he  was  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Norris  City 
(Ill.)  News,  a  weekly,  which  he 
later  sold.  Mr.  O’Brien  also  has 
been  affiliated  with  newspapers 
at  Canton,  Morris  and  Savanna, 
Ill.;  and  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


George  Matthew  Adams,  84, 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
and  head  of  a  news-feature  syn¬ 
dicate,  the  George  Matthew 
Adams  Seiwice,  died  at  his  New 
York  home  Oct.  28. 

Mr.  Adams’  brief  daily  es- 
.says,  “Today’s  Talk,”  dealing 
with  such  varied  subjects  as 
dogs,  friendship,  prayer — all 
written  in  an  optimistic  and  in¬ 
spirational  vein  —  appeared  in 
many  newspapers. 

The  veteran  writer  and  syn¬ 
dicate  executive  helped  discover 
and  develop  features  by  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  Walt  Mason,  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  Robert  1..  Ripley, 
H.  T.  Webster,  Kin  Hubbard 
and  Abe  Martin. 

Mr.  Adams  establi.shed  his 
syndicate  in  1907  and  the  next 
year  hired  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kas.) 
Gazette,  to  cover  the  national 
political  conventions.  In  1910, 
he  engaged  Rex  Beach,  novelist, 
to  cover  the  Jack  Johnson- 
James  L.  Jeffries  heavyweight 
championship  fight. 

Mr.  Adams’  birthplace  at  Sa¬ 
line,  Mich.,  was  bought  by  an 
admirer,  Henry  Ford,  and  re¬ 
built  as  part  of  Greenfield 
Village  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Harry  Elmlark,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice,  said  the  syndicate  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  change.  Except 
for  writing  his  column,  Mr. 
Adams  had  not  been  active  in 
the  syndicate  for  a  couple  years. 

The  service  has  enough  new 
columns  by  Mr.  Adams  to  run 
through  Nov.  24,  after  which 
client  newspapers  will  be  given 
option  to  continue  running  col¬ 
umns  selected  from  tho.se  Mr. 
Adams  had  written  over  a  period 
of  a  half  century. 
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Syndicate 
^  entences 


— The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  i 
ran  a  feature  story  under  the 
headline:  “Great-Grandmom  ! 
‘Teaches’  Science  With  Aid  Of  | 
Times.”  The  story  told  how  a  j 
69-year-old  woman  each  Sunday  | 
gathers  her  grandchildren  and 
their  friends  to  try  out  that 
day’s  experiment  offered  in  the  j 
“Science  For  You”  feature  | 
(drawing  with  instructions)  by  I 
Bob  Brown.  The  science  feature  j 
is  distributed  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

— Many  newspaper  writers 
about  interior  design  and  decor¬ 
ation  were  among  200  guests  at 
an  elaborate  “Harvest  Moon 
Country  Supper”  given  recent¬ 
ly  by  William  Pahimann,  inter-  | 
nationally  famous  interior  de-  ! 
signer,  at  Pahlmannia,  his  coun-  i 
try  estate  on  a  high  hill  on 
Poundridge  Road,  Bedford  Vil¬ 
lage,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Pahimann  recently  began 
a  weekly  column  on  interior  ; 
home  design  for  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

— Reba  and  Bonnie  Churchill, 
Hollywood  sister  team  whose 
column,  “Youth  Parade”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  were  judges 
for  the  Miss  Teen-Age  America 
Coronation  Pageant  in  Dallas 
Oct.  26. 

— Dr.  George  W .  Crane, 
“Worry  Clinic”  columnist  for 
the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  is  an  in¬ 
defatigable  lecturer.  In  the  last 
six  weeks,  he  addressed  three 
big  conventions,  the  Indiana 
.March  of  Dimes  and  11  high 
school  and  college  convocations. 
In  addition,  he  teaches  a  Bible 
class  each  Sunday. 

— Polly  Cramer,  in  less  than 
six  weeks  has  received  more 
than  12,000  pointers  by  mail 
from  readers  for  her  new  home¬ 
making  column,  “Polly’s  Point¬ 
ers,”  distributed  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 
She  awards  a  silver  dollar  to 
each  woman  whose  pointer  is  | 
used  in  her  column.  So  far  about 
150  women  have  received  “Polly 
Dollar  Award.s.” 

— D  o  r  o  t  h  y  Roe,  “Women 
Now”  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  on  a  motor  trip  around 
the  country  to  gather  material 
for  a  series  on  “Sex  on  the  Cam¬ 
pus,”  as  well  as  to  sample  opin¬ 
ions  of  women  of  all  ages.  Miss 
Roe,  former  women’s  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  author 
of  the  current  book,  “The 
Trouble  With  Women  Is  .Men.” 
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lAPA  Attacks 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


headed  for  the  12th  year  by 
Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune, 
concluded : 

“There  have  been  some  viola¬ 
tions  of  press  freedom  since  the 
Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  met  a  year  apro  in  New 
York,  but  in  each  case  our 
society,  ever  vigilant,  hastened 
to  take  action. 

“The  year’s  work  reveals  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  principle  of  a  free 
press  in  all  the  Americas.  In 
our  early  days  there  were  vast 
American  zones  in  which  liberty 
of  the  press  was  totally'  absent. 
Now  while  a  few  of  these  zones 
exist,  most  of  our  work  has  to 
do  with  specific  episodes  in  a 
nation  or  state.  And  even  in 
those  few  countries,  excepting 
Cuba,  there  seems  to  be  a  real 
effort  to  avoid  getting  on  the 
Association’s  list  of  nations 
where  there  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“Even  though  their  govern¬ 
ments  would  like  to  see  the 
stigma  removed,  a  debt  of  con¬ 
science  forces  us  to  keep  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  on  the  adverse 
list. 

Declaration  Suggested 

“1.  The  interference  of  Com¬ 
munism  has  been  particularly 
denounced  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  infiltration  of  this  ideology 
is  most  evident  in  different  sur¬ 
roundings,  including  the  press. 
It  is  perpetrated  frankly  or 
through  allies  making  their 
position  known.  It  has  been  en¬ 
forced  by  the  fact  that  many 
sectors  have  started  a  demagogi¬ 
cal  fight,  pushing  them  to  adopt 
attitudes  inspired  in  the  Marx¬ 
ist  doctrines — without  feeling 
anti-democratic.  Thus  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  to  increase 
the  State’s  functions  in  areas 
where  only  private  initiative 
could  guarantee  the  reign  of 
freedom,  indivisible  by  nature. 
A  declaration  of  this  sort  has 
been  suggested  in  the  reunions 
of  the  committee,  while  the 
Declaration  adopted  in  San  Juan 
of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  its  bi-annual 
meeting  was  ratified  last  March. 

“The  principle  that  the  free 
world  is  involved  in  an  open  war 
against  the  Communist  world 
and  that  there  can  be  no  neutrals 
or  indifferents  was  reiterated  by 
various  speakers,  together  with 
the  expression  of  their  desire 
to  see  the  democratic  press  of 
the  continent  in  a  position  of 
unyielding  defense.  For  this 
defense  to  be  efficient,  according 
to  the  classical  formula,  it 
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should  take  the  initiative,  as¬ 
suming  the  characteristics  of  an 
offensive  action. 

.'^ad  Cjiso  of  Cuba 

“2.  The  sad  case  of  Cuba 
under  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
subject  to  the  designs  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  unfortunately  must 
return  to  this  annual  report. 

“The  grave  continental  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  represents  has  been 
considered  by  the  Chancellors 
and  the  organs  of  continental 
solidarity.  From  our  point  of 
view  the  process  of  suppression 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
already  accomplished  before  the 
writing  of  this  report,  shows  the 
Caribbean  island  now  devoid  of 
any  authentic  journalism.  The 
importance  of  its  once  magnifi¬ 
cent  press  has  already  dimin¬ 
ished,  while  its  best  men  try  to 
maintain  in  exile  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  and  the  concept 
of  liberty  inherent  in  it,  with  a 
fire  that  kindles  admiration  from 
the  men  of  the  press  of  the 
whole  continent  and  deserv'es 
the  solid  expression  of  admira¬ 
tion  from  the  lAPA. 

Agitation  in  Vcnezuelu 

“3.  The  Venezuelan  situation 
is  tied  to  both  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  points. 

“The  Committee  listened  to 
conclusive  reports  that  prove  a 
status  of  permanent  agitation — 
with  the  constant  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  of  reports  of 
acts  of  violence  and  terrorism 
originated  by  local  communists 
and  sponsored  and  sustained  by 
the  governing  regime  in  Cuba. 
There  we  hav’e  seen  a  certain 
sector  of  the  press  determined 
to  promote  this  state  of  affairs, 
openly  inciting  revolution 
against  a  government  of  clear 
democratic  origin  in  order  to 
replace  it,  without  doubt,  by  a 
system  such  as  the  Castro  dicta¬ 
torship.  The  Government  of 
Caracas  has  been  obliged  to 
curb  this  menace  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  lAPA  must,  in  our 
judgment,  clearly  separate  its 
position  as  defender  of  freedom 
of  the  press  from  that  of  those 
who  would  invoke  this  freedom 
in  order  to  destroy  that  very 
precious  condition  of  an  authen¬ 
tic  Democracy,  the  Charter  of 
the  Press  of  our  institution 
explains. 

“4.  Argentina  and  Peru  have 
recently  been  bothered  by  epi- 
.sodes  that  have  created  serious 
dangers  for  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

“In  Argentina  speculation 
exists  on  possible  important  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  liberty  of 
opinion  through  radio,  and  there 
have  been  times  recently  in 
which  a  type  of  censorship  was 
exercised,  in  that  the  publica¬ 


tion  of  certain  documents  was 
forbidden.  Finally,  however,  the 
Government  announced  it  had 
no  intention  of  creating  a  new 
restriction  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  state  of  siege  enforced  by 
law  in  the  beginning  of  1959  still 
exists.  On  another  matter,  the 
inclusion  of  the  so-called  “right 
of  reply’’  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe  can  be 
considered  a  step  backwards. 
lAPA’s  position  in  this  respect 
is  well  known:  it  denies  as  an 
abuse  all  legal  impositions,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  ‘reply’  principle 
is  accepted  and  practiced  by  all 
members  of  the  responsible  and 
dignified  press  as  a  moral  im¬ 
perative.  We  thus  ratify  this 
attitude. 

Occupi«‘d  by  Police 

“In  Peru  a  newspaper  of 
definite  political  orientation.  La 
Tribuna  of  Lima,  was  occupied 
by  security  forces  when  the 
military  movement  began,  and 
suffered  serious  property  dam¬ 
ages.  lAPA  expressed  oppor¬ 
tunely  its  shocked  surprise  at 
these  acts,  some  of  which  were 
witnessed  in  the  Peruvian  capi¬ 
tal  by  our  president,  Mr.  Dubois. 
La  "rribuna  had  been,  at  the 
time,  suspended,  but  the  military 
government  did  not  delay  in 
revoking  this  suspension,  and  the 
paper  has  reappeared,  although 
it  is  still  waiting  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  the  damages  caused 
during  the  interv'ention. 

“5.  In  the  United  States,  cer¬ 
tain  re.strictive  acts  on  the 
lil>erty  of  the  press — of  the  same 
type  as  those  printed  out  in 
l)revious  reports — appear  occa¬ 
sionally  in  one  state  or  another. 
Some  concern  impositions  by 
state  governments;  others  limit 
journalistic  access  to  sources  of 
information  or  establish  an  un¬ 
explainable  copyright  on  official 
documents  or  publications  that 
are  in  fact  within  the  public 
dominion.  In  some  cases  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  prosecuted 
for  their  refusal  to  reveal  the 
.source  of  their  information, 
sheltering  themselves  in  profes¬ 
sional  secrecy.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  point  out  certain 
definite  advances  concerning  the 
idea  of  freedom,  and  above  all 
we  mention  with  praise  the 
untiring  and  often  efficient  action 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  press  in  its  multiple 
aspects. 

(Compensation  for  Damages 

“6.  In  spite  of  the  complaints 
of  the  “Sindicato  de  Trabaja- 
dores  de  Prensa  de  La  Paz’’ 
(Press  Workers  Syndicate  Union 
of  La  Paz)  the  committee  can- 
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Governor-Elect  Asks 
Punishment  of  Editor 

Rio  De  Janeiro 

Governor-elect  Adhemar  De 
Barros  has  filed  a  criminal  com¬ 
plaint  against  Julio  de  Mes- 
quita  Filho,  director  of  the 
morning  newspaper  0  Estado 
de  Sno  Paulo,  citing  two  edi¬ 
torials  which,  he  claims,  offend¬ 
ed  his  honor  and  his  dignity.  Dt; 
Barros,  in  his  petition,  asks 
criminal  trial  and  punishment 
of  the  newspaper  editor. 

Brazil  has  no  libel  laws  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
Libel  and  slander  here  are  based 
on  the  old  European  crime  of 
“Lese  majesty,”  and  there  is  no 
civil  law  for  libel  damage. 

The  two  editorials  opposed 
De  Barros  in  the  October 
gubernatorial  election,  in  which 
he  was  the  victor.  In  his  com¬ 
plaint,  De  Barros  cited  the  two 
editorials  which  appeared  un¬ 
signed  under  the  title  “The 
Future  of  Sao  Paulo.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  document  charges  “these 
editorials  are  manifestly  illegal, 
replete  with  abuses  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  I  was  injured 
and  defamed”  because  the  word 
“corruption”  appeared  several 
times. 


not  rescind  its  previous  decision 
respecting  the  situation  of  the 
l)ress  in  Bolivia.  The  fact  is  that 
La  Kazan  of  La  Paz  and  Los 
Ticmpon  of  Cochabamba  have 
not  been  compensated  for  dam¬ 
ages  to  their  plants  continue  as 
testimony  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country,  although 
the  newspapers  now  puhlishe<i 
enjoy  a  certain  liberty  due  to 
several  circumstances,  chiefly 
their  own  agreement  to  self¬ 
restriction. 

“The  same  can  be  said  about 
Paraguay,  where  in  spite  of 
determined  efforts  to  create  a 
press  completely  free  to  express 
its  opinion,  general  conditions 
remain  which  have  made  Amer¬ 
ica  conscious  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  freedom  there. 

“7.  The  committee  considered 
other  cases,  such  as  that  of 
Haiti,  where  restrictions  exist 
that  lAPA  must  denounce,  and 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  clearly  political 
strike  aimed  at  El  Carihe.  The 
last  subject  brings  us  back  to 
point  No.  1  of  the  present  con¬ 
clusions:  episodes  like  that  of 
El  Caribe  seem  to  ratify  the 
truth  of  one  of  the  Cuban  letters 
revealed  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
whose  authenticity  was  denied 
by  Castro’s  government:  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  sympathetic  to 
Castro’s  government  to  create 
difficulties  for  the  opposition 
papers,  with  the  aim  of  ruining 
them  economically  or  making 
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their  existence  precarious. 

“So  many  strikes  have  been 
organized  that  it  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  they  have  another  purpose, 
above  the  desire  for  better  labor 
conditions — that  of  attacking  the 
free  press  in  some  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Against  this  we 
must  raise  our  protest.” 

630  in  Membership 

Two  hundred  twenty-three 
members  and  guests  attended 
the  conference.  Jack  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  to  the  board  of 
directors  that  membership 
totalled  630  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conference.  Twenty-one  ap- 
jdications  were  approved  during 
the  meeting,. 

It  was  announced  the  next 
annual  assembly  would  be  held 
in  Miami  Beach,  Nov.  16-22, 
1963. 

Outgoing  president  Andrew 
Hei.skell  expressed  “a  pressing 
conviction  that  all  of  us  must 
immediately  recognize  that  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere  lies 
largely  in  our  hands,  depends 
largely  on  our  brains  and  on  the 
faith  that  we  have  in  ourselves 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
that  God  has  seen  fit  to  entrust 
to  us.” 

He  urged  everyone  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  challenges  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issues  frankly. 

“The  reason  we  face  so  many 
l)roblems  today  is,  in  good  part, 
bwause  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  learned  that  a  better  world 
is  possible  and  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  it.  The  hierarchical 
frozen  structure  of  society  is 
dead  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  a  new  mobile  society 
based  on  free  democratic  prin- 
cii)les  can  take  its  place.  The 
l)re.ss  has  a  special  responsibil¬ 
ity,  firstly  becau.se  it  has  been 
the  accelerator  of  the  revolution 
of  expectations  and,  secondly, 
l)ecause  it  has  been  the  press, 
particularly  in  Latin  nations, 
the  most  powerful  single  force 
for  good  or  bad.  Despite  the 
multiplicity  of  radio  .stations  and 
the  growth  of  television,  it  is 
-still  the  press  that  is  the  one 
forum  for  the  ideas  that  shape 
the  future,  and  it  is  the  press 
that  has  battled  the  dictators  of 
the  right  and  left.  Who  remem- 
l)ers  what  radio  stations  opposed 
Peron? 

Forces  of  Silence 

“The  years  ahead  are  going 
to  be  very  demanding — particu¬ 
larly  for  those  of  you  from  Latin 
Countries.  Because  you  foment 
change  by  doing  a  good  job 
journalistically,  there  are  tre¬ 
mendous  forces  that  wish  to 
silence  you,  and  even  your  best 
friends  are  forever  saying  to 
you,  ‘Why  do  you  have  to  bring 
up  this  or  that  issue;  it  only 


helps  the  enemy.’  Well,  in  a 
short  term  sense  your  friends 
are  right.  The  quickest  way  to 
make  the  problems  seem  to  dis¬ 
appear  is  not  to  mention  them. 
Unfortunately,  covering  up  a 
problem  is  like  covering  up  a 
dead  fish — the  stench  simply 
gets  worse. 

Many  Is.sucs 

“Indeed,  it  is  only  if  the 
issues  are  discussed  sanely  and 
fully  that  they  can  ever  be 
resolved.  While  there  are  many 
issues  with  which  each  of  us 
must  deal,  and  new  ones  appear¬ 
ing  each  day,  I  suggest  to  you 
that  there  are  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  matters  which  must  be 
discussed  in  extenso.  I’m  listing 
them.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
order  I  use  in  any  way  reflects 
any  order  of  importance. 

1)  Economic  Understanding: 
The  promise  of  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  all  people 
is  not  illusory.  The  only  illusion 
lies  in  the  belief  that  it  can  be 
achieved  overnight  and  without 
serious  dislocations.  Through 
advertising  columns  specially, 
but  also  through  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  we  all  have  painted  the 
glowing  future.  Have  w'e  ex¬ 
plained  the  slow  steps  that  get 
us  there  and,  incidentally,  how 
much  slower  is  the  development 
in  Cuba  or  East  Germany?  Have 
we  explained  that  inflation  is 
not  only  bad  and  unjust  socially 
but  also  insures  the  government 
takeover  of  many  functions  best 
left  in  private  hands? 

2)  Education:  Probably  the 
most  essential  factor  in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  new  society  is  a  superior 
educational  system  for  everyone. 
The  new  society  requires  enor¬ 
mous  technical  and  professional 
talents.  Furthermore,  democracy 
cannot  survive  if  the  people  are 
not  educated.  Only  the  press  can 
make  clear  that  education  must 
get  top  priority  in  every  countrj’. 

Cause  of  Misunderstanding 

3)  Intervention:  I  would  guess 
that  no  subject  has  been  more 
widely  discussed  than  interven¬ 
tion.  In  fact  it  is  no  longer  a 
word.  It  has  become  a  slogan,  a 
cliche,  and  major  cause  of  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  Latin 
nations  and  the  U.S. 

Now  I’m  for  people  not  mess¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  affairs,  but 
the  only  way  I  see  to  achieve 
that  desirable  end  is  to  live  on  a 
deserted  island.  As  long  as  we 
are  interdependent  we  inevit¬ 
ably  intervene,  and  we  certainly 
are  interdependent.  Ideas — the 
ideas  of  America’s  great  found¬ 
ing  fathers — all  crossed  borders 
and  became  a  form  of  inters'en- 
tion.  The  price  Europe  and  the 
United  States  pay  for  coffee  is 
a  form  of  intervention.  The  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  type  of  economic 


democracy  that  has  spread  to 
most  nations  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  type  of  intervention — 
one  that  is  putting  an  end  to  the 
hierarchical  societies. 

There  cannot  in  this  modem 
world  be  such  a  thing  as  non¬ 
intervention.  What  we  must 
devoutly  hope  is  that  there  will 
never  be  intervention  for  evil 
purposes;  that  the  word  inter¬ 
vention  will  come  to  mean  will¬ 
ing  cooperation  among  friends 
for  mutual  progress. 

limiting  the  Military 

4)  The  Role  of  the  Military: 
Only  an  outspoken,  responsible 
press  can  bring  about  the  public 
pressure  which  will  limit  the 
military  elements  to  their  legi¬ 
timate  activities. 

5)  The  Church:  I  realize  this 
is  an  extremely  sensitive  subject 
and  one  that  a  Protestant  should 
not  mention.  I  will  simply  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Church 
and  society  would  be  benefited 
by  more  widespread  discussion 
of  its  role  and  its  effectiveness. 
The  fact  that  the  Church  itself 
is  currently  reassessing  its  role 
and  direction  is  an  indication  of 
this  need. 

6)  The  Law  and  Constitution¬ 
alism:  Only  the  press  can  con¬ 
vince  the  electorate  that  the 
“permanent  revolution”  as  some 
have  named  our  present  era, 
must  be  framed  by  law  and 
supported  by  respect  for  law  if 
it  is  not  to  hurtle  out  of  control. 
Conversely,  only  the  press,  if  it 
is  honest,  can  prevent  special 
interests  from  twisting  the  law 
for  their  special  gain. 

• 

First  Nielsen  Study 
Of  Reading  in  1963 

Chicago 

Nielsen  Media  Service  will 
make  its  first  study  of  news¬ 
papers  early  in  1963  and  will 
report  its  findings  later  in  the 
year.  (E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  17). 

Don  McGlathery,  national 
.sales  manager  of  Neilsen,  told 
about  the  project  at  the  16th 
annual  meeting  here  this  week 
of  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  of  Newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 

The  plans,  he  said,  call  for  a 
national  sample  of  5,000  adults 
drawn  from  a  sample  of  2,500 
households.  Although  the  study 
will  report  only  the  reading  of 
individual  newspapers  in  the 
100  largest  markets,  all  other 
reading  of  newspapers  from 
outside  these  areas  will  be  re¬ 
corded. 

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Newark  (N. 
J.)  News,  presided  at  the  ad 
managers’  session.  Use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  media  buying  and 
research  was  discussed. 


P.O.  Statement 
Rules  Changed; 
New  Filing  Data 

Washington 

The  1912  statute  requiring 
newspapers  to  file  and  publish 
annual  statements  of  ownership 
and  circulation  has  been  amend¬ 
ed  by  Public  Law  87-865. 

Postmaster  General  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Day  sponsored  the  bill 
(HR  10,696).  It  went  through 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  and  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new 
law  eliminates  the  filing-and- 
publishing  requirement  in  the 
first  10  clays  of  October  and 
l>ermits  the  Postmaster  General 
to  set  a  date  more  convenient  to 
publishers. 

The  method  of  distribution  of 
the  newspaper,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  unpaid  circulation, 
will  have  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
new  reports,  in  accordance  with 
second-class  mailing  privileges. 

Publishers  also  have  been  re¬ 
minded  that  a  delinquent  sub¬ 
scription  cannot  be  carried  more 
than  six  months  to  qualify  for 
second-class  mailing. 

The  bill  changing  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  .statement  regulations 
rode  through  the  House  on  a  bill 
which  authorizes  an  increase  in 
the  one-way  length  of  a  route 
under  a  mail  trans|K)rtation 
contract. 

• 

Denson  Accepts 
Job  With  Hearst 

John  Denson,  who  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Oct.  11,  has  joined 
the  Hear.st  Newspapers. 

William  Randolph  Hear.st  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  said  his  first 
assignment,  starting  about  Dec. 
1,  will  be  as  special  editorial 
advisor  to  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Freeman  Fulbright,  who  left 
the  Herald  Tribune  with  Mr. 
Den.son,  .said  he  was  consider¬ 
ing  two  offers,  one  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  the  other  in  public 
relations. 

Mr.  Den.son,  who  is  vacation¬ 
ing  on  his  Vermont  fann,  said 
he  had  other  offers  before  agree¬ 
ing  to  joining  Hearst.  He  was 
with  Hearst  before,  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  the 
Chicago  Herald- A  merican. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  publi.sher 
of  the  Journal  American,  said  in 
his  welcoming  announcement 
that  “acquisition  of  his  talented 
seiwices  by  the  J-A  is  part  of 
this  newspaper’s  long-range 
program  of  editorial  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion.” 
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Bowater  Paper  Company 
Executives  Move  Up 


Fitzgerald  Heads 
Scholarship  Fund; 
Brown  a  Director 

Santiago,  Chile 

Harold  A.  Fitzgrerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Preitft,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  Scholarship 
Fund  to  succeed  Robert  U. 
Brown  of  Editor  &  Pi  blisher, 
who  retired  after  seiA'ing  five 
years. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Veg:a, 
El  Xorte,  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
was  elected  treasurer  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Fitzperald.  Three  vice- 
pi*esidents  were  re-elected : 
William  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
Spokestnan-Revieiv ;  John  S. 
Knipht,  Knipht  Newspapers; 
and  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  La 
Preniia,  Buenos  Aires.  Carlos 
Jimenez,  lAPA  manager,  was 
named  secretary. 

S23 1,000  Re<’eived 

Mr.  Brown  was  named  to  the 
lAPA  board  of  directors  for  a 
year  by  President  Andiew 
Heiskell  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Femando  Gomez  Mar¬ 
tinez,  El  Colombiano,  Medellin, 
Colombia,  who  resigned  because 
of  his  election  as  governor  of 
his  state. 

Mr.  Brown  reported:  “The 
Scholarship  Fund  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  on  February  2,  1955.  Our 
first  scholarships  were  granted 
in  1956.  Since  that  time  the 
Fund  has  received  a  total  of 
$231,374.27  and  has  granted  62 
scholarships.  The  five  approved 
at  this  meeting  has  brought  the 
total  scholarships  to  67.” 

Scholardiip  d  inners 

This  year’s  winners  are: 

LaPrensa  Scholarship,  do¬ 
nated  by  John  S.  Knight — to 
Robert  Thomas  Armistead,  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas. 

Marshall  Field  Scholarship, 
donated  by  Marshall  Field  Jr. — 
to  Carl  D.  Howard  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Copley  Newspapers  Scholar¬ 
ship,  donated  by  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley — to  Penny  Mary  Lernoux  of 
Buena  Park,  Calif. 

William  Randolph  Hearst 
Scholarship,  donated  by  the 
Hearst  Corporation — to  John 
Jefferson  Mahan  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

John  H.  Perry  Newspapers 
Scholarship,  donated  by  John 
H.  Perry  Jr. — to  John  Fenton 
Wheeler  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

The  scholarships  are  for  a 
year  of  study  in  Latin  America. 
Awards  to  Latin  American 
newspapermen  for  a  year  of 
study  in  the  U.S.  will  be  made 
next  March. 


Promotions  for  several  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Bowater  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  were 
announced  Nov.  1 

August  B.  Meyer,  who  has 
been  president,  moved  up  to 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Bowater  Paper  Company  Inc., 
and  became  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  several  allied 
companies  of  which  he  had  been 
president. 

Charles  T.  Hicks  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York-based 
sales  operation,  the  Bowater 
Paper  Company. 

Victor  Sutton  is  president  of 
Bowaters  Southern,  which  owns 
the  newsprint  and  pulp  mill  at 
Calhoun,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  Bannister  is  president  of 
Bowaters  Carolina,  which  owns 
the  mill  at  Catawba,  S.  C.  which 
produces  pulp  and  fine  grades  of 
paper. 

Joe  Hahn  now  has  the  title  of 
sales  manager  of  Bowater  Board 
Company. 

The  realignment  of  executives, 
Mr.  Meyer  said,  follows  the 
death  a  few  months  ago  of  Sir 
Eric  Vansittart  Bowater  and  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Christopher 
Chancellor  as  his  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  worldwide  Bo¬ 
water  Organization. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  a  paper  broker 
in  New  York  in  the  1920s  when 
he  joined  forces  with  Sir  Eric 
Bowater  to  handle  the  sale  of 
newsprint  from  the  new  Comer- 
brook  mill  in  Newfoundland. 
Earlier,  Sir  Eric  was  head  of  the 
Hudson  Packing  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  which  specialized  in  ex¬ 
porting  over-issue  newspapers 
from  this  country  and  England 
to  Japan  where  they  were  used 
for  wrappings. 

Mr.  Hicks,  too,  has  had  a  long 
record  of  service  in  selling  Bo¬ 
water  papers  in  the  U.S.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1940  as  a 
vicepresident  and  handled  the 


difficult  problems  of  newsprint 
rationing  during  World  War  II, 
then  played  a  major  role  in  the 
sale  of  the  Bowater  production 
in  this  country,  after  Sir  Eric 
and  Mr.  Meyer  decided  on  the 
expansion  program  in  the  South. 
• 

Home  Delivery 
Price  Boosted 

San,  Francisco 

A  home  delivery  rate  of  $3 
monthly  for  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  became  effec¬ 
tive  here  Nov.  1.  This  is  a  25- 
cent  increase. 

Announcement  of  the  San 
Francinco  Examiner’s  decision 
was  made  Oct.  30.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  said  it  would  join  the 
I’ate  advance. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin  told  E&P  it  was  stick¬ 
ing  to  its  $1.85  price  for  home 
delivered  evening  editions.  The 
transbay  Oakland  Tribune  said 
it  has  no  plans  to  boost  its  $2.25 
rate  for  evening  and  Sunday 
delivery. 

The  new  moming-Sunday 
rates  include  provisions  for 
weekday  delivery  for  $2.50 
monthly  and  for  Sunday-only  at 
$1.25. 

Single  copies  are  10c  daily 
and  25c  Sunday. 

Jim  Gollegly  Dies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  L.  Gollegly,  64,  a  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  editor  of  the  Utica 
Observer  and  editor  of  weeklies 
in  upstate  New  York,  died  Oct. 
28  at  his  son’s  home  here.  He 
retired  last  year  after  37  years 
in  the  publicity  department  of 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Cor¬ 
poration. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


REC  Papers 
Get  Rate 
In  New  Bill 

Publications  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  were 
granted  a  special  non-profit  rate 
in  the  Postal  Service  Bill  that 
recently  passed  Congress,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  This  is  a  re¬ 
duced  second  class  mailing  rate 
one  fourth  the  regular  charge. 

“This  privilege  previously 
was  granted  to  certain  non¬ 
profit  organizations”,  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  in  , 
its  recent  Washington  Memo. 
“So  REA  groups  wdll  now  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  while  propagandizing 
against  their  prime  target,  the 
investor-owned  private  power 
industry.  Meanwhile,  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  private  power 
industry  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  regular  rates  to  tell 
their  side  of  the  story.” 

‘No  Justification' 

Sanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  “no  justification  for  this 
special  privilege.” 

Other  users  of  second  class 
mail,  including  newspapers, 
must  pay  three  10%  increases 
starting  Jan.  1,  1963.  According 
to  estimates  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  will 
amount  to  an  increase  of  $9.8 
million  the  first  year  and  a  total 
increase  of  $27.4  by  the  end  of 
1965. 

Mr.  Smith  commented  that 
the  special  rate  for  the  REC 
publications  was  not  in  the 
Postal  bill  as  presented  for  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  and  that  it  must 
have  been  added  in  subsequent 
Senate  and  House  Committee 
hearings.  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Rural  Electrification  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  headed  by 
Clyde  Taylor  Ellis,  one-time 
Congressman  from  Arkansas. 

3  Million  Circulation 

There  are  28  monthly  REC 
publications  covering  30  states 
with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  about  3,000,000.  They  carr>’ 
some  advertising,  at  most  20% 
of  total  matter,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  NRECA,  who  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “non-profit 
light-weight  monthlies  serving 
farmers.” 

Formerly  these  publications 
paid  %c  rate,  and  it  is  estimated 
the  special  rate  will  approxi¬ 
mate  %c  per  copy. 
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World-Herald  Built 
On  Its  Independence 

By  Tuck  Moore 


Omaha 

Because  of  a  pi-inters’  strike, 
tie  first  edition  almost  didn’t 
come  off  the  presses.  The  first 
jear  was  anything  but  a  finan- 
dal  success,  prompting  all  but 
one  stockholder  to  throw  in  the 
towel.  It  didn’t  show  a  penny’s 
profit  for  15  years;  didn’t  pay 
jtockholders  a  dividend  for  28. 

Sickly  it  was  but  the  World- 
gcrabl  grew,  prospered  and  in 
time  became  Nebraska’s  largest 
md  liveliest  daily  newspaper, 
j  And  this  week,  the  publication 
tiat  teetered  on  bankruptcy  in 
i;s  youth  figured  in  a  trans¬ 
ection  of  more  than  $40  million. 
I  Founded  as  the  World,  it  had 
5  three  strikes  against  it  at  birth, 
til  of  them  sound,  well-estab- 
Ished  newspapers:  the  Repub- 
Ican,  founded  in  18.58;  the 
Merald,  in  1865,  and  the  Bee, 
h  1871. 

Personal  Journalism 

I  Still,  until  the  World,  Omaha 
:  lad  no  independent  newspaper. 

|?he  Herald  was  as  fiercely 
Democrat  as  the  others  were 
Republican.  So  engrossed  were 
>he  editors  in  furthering  their 
■'iews  that  objectivity  in  news 
'ei)orting  was  as  unknown  in 
he  town  as  paving.  When  the 
editors  w'eren’t  calling  one  an¬ 
other  “great  booby”  and  “jack- 
iss”  in  print,  they  were  apt  to 
lisplay  more  public  demonstra- 
ions  of  discord.  Such  as  the  day 
i  Bee  editor  Edward  Rosewater 
ind  Republican  editor  St.  A.  D. 
I  Balcombe  settled  differences  on 
j  he  main  street.  Mr.  Rosewater 
I  iailed  wdth  a  bullwhip  and  Mr. 
Balcombe  responded  w’ith  his 
:ane,  and  their  respective  new's- 
papers  each  bannered  a  victory. 

Into  the  word  fray  on  August 
24,  1885,  stepped  the  World, 
brainchild  of  Gilbert  Hitchcock, 
25,  who  with  four  others  saw 
‘he  need  for  an  Omaha  news¬ 
paper  that  printed  news.  The 
«on  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Phineas 
Hitchcock,  young  “Bert”  had 
i  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Michigan  and  a  modest 
fortune  that  enabled  him  to  put 
<p  60  percent  of  the  $15,000 
toward  the  venture.  The  first 
four-page  edition,  scheduled  for 
tlie  streets  at  4  p.m.,  was  de- 
kiyed  two  hours.  Union  printers 
."efused  to  work  because  one  of 
the  printers  was  non-union.  The 
holdout  was  coaxed  into  join¬ 
ing  and  with  the  stockholders 
manning  the  press,  the  World 
made  its  debut  at  6  p.m. 


Determined  that  their  paper 
show  no  political  favoritism, 
the  founders  headlined  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  “Independent  in 
Politics.”  This  policy  lasted 
three  years  before  the  paper 
declared  itself  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  Cleveland 
campaign. 

Pennies  No  GuikI 

Since  the  other  papers  w'ere 
priced  at  5c,  Mr.  Hitchcock  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  his  for  3c.  However, 
pennies  w’ere  an  unknowm  medi¬ 
um  of  exchange  in  Omaha. 
When  it  was  learned  he  sent  to 
the  Philadelphia  mint  for 
“buckets”  of  coppers,  merchants 
de.scended  on  the  tiny  plant  in 
a  rage.  “Don’t  you  dare  bring 
pennies  into  Omaha!”  threat¬ 
ened  one.  “It  must  not  be  done. 
It  isn’t  good  for  business.” 

Showing  the  courage  and  in¬ 
dependence  that  was  to  save  his 
venture  in  more  trying  times. 
Publisher  Hitchcock  stuck  to  his 
guns,  and  in  a  lead  editorial  of 
that  first  edition  said: 

“The  World  announces  as  a 
piece  of  ti'ustworthy  news  that 
the  people’s  paper  has  come  and 
come  to  stay.” 

Within  weeks  the  new'comer 
had  made  it  a  four-way  fray. 

One  of  the  first  to  feel  its 
sting  was  Mr.  Rosew'ater,  a  man 
of  no  small  political  power  in 
the  town.  He  was  denounced  for 
attempting  to  have  a  new  city 
hall  built  on  property  adjoining 
his  own.  The  benevolent  though 
condescending  gaze  with  which 
the  lofty  Bee  looked  on  the  up¬ 
start  World  changed.  “Journal¬ 
istic  jackals”  and  “jackasses” 
punctuated  the  Bee’s  editorial 
reply. 

As  the  stockholders  withdrew’, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  purchased  their 
shares.  In  later  years  he  con¬ 
fided  that  the  paper  lost  $1,000 
a  month  until  the  century’s  turn. 
His  personal  fortune  was  con¬ 
verted  to  cash  and  that  to  stock 
as  capitalization  was  increased 
to  $50,000  then  $150,000  then 
to  $250,000. 

In  1888  the  Republican  folded 
and  the  following  year,  to  his 
competitors’  surprise,  the  World 
purchased  the  Herald.  The 
merger  gave  him  both  morning 
and  evening  outlets  and  “was  a 
dangerous  step  but  necessary 
to  development,”  he  recalled 
later. 

How  dangerous  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  fact  employes  often 
were  asked  to  hold  paychecks 


until  the  business  manager  could 
solicit  cash  to  cover  them  from 
advertisers  paying  in  advance 
of  publication. 

Bryan  Is  Editor 

In  1894  Hitchcock  hired 
silver-tongued  orator  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  a  move  that 
again  put  his  courage  to  the 
acid  test.  Bryan  preached  bi- 
metalism,  a  platform  that  had 
no  currency  among  Omaha 
bankers.  Their  loans  had  kept 
the  publisher  from  going  under. 

One  day  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
summoned  to  a  bank  and  told 
by  directors  to  get  rid  of  Bryan 
or  give  up  the  newspaper.  Re¬ 
jecting  their  demands,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  challenged,  “If  you 
are  determined,  come  and  take 
the  paper  from  me  and  then 
you  can  run  it  to  suit  your¬ 
selves.” 

In  the  months  after  he  was 
hired  as  editor-in-chief,  Bryan 
was  on  the  road  campaigning, 
but  seldom  was  he  in  the  office. 
It  was  estimated  he  spoke  thiee 
times  a  day,  always  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  town  and  each  oration  last¬ 
ing  from  tw'o  to  three  hours. 
However,  his  editorials  favor¬ 
ing  “free  coinage  of  silver  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1  with  gold”  were 
widely  reprinted  and  quoted 
over  the  nation. 

In  1896  he  attended  the  Re- 
))ublican  National  Convention  as 
the  World-Herald  correspond¬ 
ent,  then  hurried  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  as  a  Nebraska 
delegate.  There  he  gave  the 
famous  “Cross  of  Gold”  speech. 
Bryan  was  nominated  on  the 
fifth  ballot,  an  item  bannered  by 
the  World-Herald,  though  the 
story  failed  to  mention  that 
Bryan  was  still  listed  as  editor. 

War  Boost  Circulation 

Circulation  got  a  healthy 
boost  from  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War.  The  paper  aimed  to 
get  the  best  coverage  of  the 
fight  and  signed  on  the  New 
York  Journal  and  New  York 
Herald  News  Services  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  Associated  Press.  By 
war’s  end  the  World-Herald  had 
edged  ahead  of  the  front-run¬ 
ning  Bee  in  circulation.  But  it 
was  still  losing  money. 

Shortly  after  1900,  as  income 
and  expenditures  reached  even 
keel,  Mr.  Hitchcock  eyed  a  new 
field  of  endeavor,  politics.  In 
1902  he  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  Congress,  but  lost 
in  1904.  In  1906  he  was  returned 
to  Washington,  first  as  a  Con¬ 
gressman,  later  as  a  Senator. 
His  political  star  soared  so  that 
by  1916  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  at  the  request  of 
President  Wilson  introduced  the 
joint  resolution  calling  for  war 
on  Germany.  After  the  war,  as 


the  President’s  health  declined. 
Senator  Hitchcock  shouldered 
the  fight  for  Wilson’s  League  of 
Nations. 

At  home  the  paper  was  in 
capable  hands  and  gradually 
leaving  the  Bee  in  its  wake. 
Young  and  thoughtful  Harvey 
Newbranch,  at  30,  had  been 
named  editor,  while  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  son-in-law,  Henry  Doorly, 
after  a  stint  as  police  reporter, 
turned  his  hand  to  advertising. 
The  paper  began'making  money. 
One  of  his  early  policies  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  want  ad  business. 
Mr.  Doorly  worked  a  deal  with 
a  local  candy  company  to  supply 
one-pound  boxes  of  sweets  in 
exchange  for  advertising.  The 
candy  w'ent  as  premiums  to 
tho.se  who  put  in  want  ads  on 
Saturday.  The  gimmick  bore  out 
Mr.  Doorly’s  theory  that  the 
paper  that  gets  the  want  ads 
will  get  the  local  and  national 
display  advertising  too.  Ad  lin¬ 
age  in  all  departments  perked 
up.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Doorly 
took  charge  of  local  and  national 
advertising  and  in  1910  was 
made  business  manager. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Newbranch 
became  the  editorial  giant  of  the 
Midlands.  What  he  said  and  how 
became  gospel  for  farm  and  city 
dwellers  alike.  In  1919,  follow¬ 
ing  a  night  of  carnage  in  which 
the  Douglas  County  Courthouse 
was  sacked  and  a  negro  prisoner 
lynched,  editor  Newbranch  pen¬ 
ned  an  editorial  “Law’  and  the 
Jungle.”  It  won  for  the  World- 
Herald  its  first  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Mr.  New’branch  continued  as  the 
paper’s  editorial  spearhead  until 
his  retirement  in  1949  as  editor- 
in-chief.  Mr.  Newbranch  died 
in  1959  at  83. 

AcItG  Financial  ^  irt* 

The  Roaring  Twenties  were 
growing  years  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  But  the  Senator  had  con¬ 
fidence  his  staff  would  steer  the 
maturing  publication  along  the 
twin  j'ows  of  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness.  From  Washington  he  once 
wrote,  “I  expect  you  will  make 
mistakes,  but  if  you  think  you 
are  right  and  that  you  are  doing 
the  right  thing  that  is  all  I  or 
any  man  can  expect  and  I  will 
stand  by  you.” 

In  1921  the  newspaper  became 
the  first  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  to  inaugurate 
an  exclusive  financial  wire  serv¬ 
ice. 

By  1926  circulation  had 
grown  to  111,000. 

In  1927  the  Bee  consolidated 
W’ith  the  brief-lived  News  and 
one  year  later  w’as  sold  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst  for 
$1,250,000.  The  Bee  folded  in 
1937.  Hearst  executives  later 
admitted  that  in  its  nine  years, 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Thomson  Talk 

{Contimied  from  page  12) 


dreds  of  millions  of  formerly 
backward  peoples  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  developing  and 
newly  emergent  nations  to  make 
as  much  progress  in  the  next 
decade  as  the  •western  world  has 
made  in  the  past  century.  But 
for  that  to  happen  at  this  break¬ 
neck  pace  somebody  has  got  to 
dig  in  and  help. 

In  this  great  new  development 
nothing  in  my  opinion  is  more 
necessary  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  honest,  informative 
and  truthful  press  allied  wdth 
television  stations,  magazines 
and  books  all  imbued  with  these 
same  qualities  of  integrity. 

Honest  and  Factual 


In  many  of  these  new  coun¬ 
tries  education  will  be  compul¬ 
sory.  Millions,  tens  of  millions, 
of  youngsters  are  learning  to 
read  and  wrrite.  What  are  they 
going  to  read?  Lying,  dishonest 
propaganda?  World  and  local 
happenings  distorted  and 
twisted?  Our  type  of  life  mis¬ 
represented?  Or  are  they  to  have 
constantly  presented  to  them  the 
way  of  life  which  w’e  know  has 
brought  us  such  happiness  and 
prosperity  and  such  a  high 
standard  of  living?  Are  they  to 
have  an  honest,  factual  account 
of  what  is  really  happening  in 
the  world? 

Honesty  in  the  press,  and  in 
other  communications  media, 
will  not  just  happen.  We  must 
do  something  about  it  and  this 
must  be  done  by  people  who 
know  those  media.  I  am  dis¬ 
mayed  that  my  fellow  publishers 
do  not  see  this  urgent  require¬ 
ment.  Particularly  American 
publishers,  who  can  well  afford 
to  participate,  are  not  doing  so. 
It  is  urgent  that  in  America 
some  of  you  publishers  should 
decide  to  offer  your  know-how 
and  your  money  in  this  com¬ 
pletely  necessary  work,  which 
will  do  so  much  to  assure  these 


new  nations  an  opportunity  to 
develop  in  the  atmosphere  of 
honest,  truthful  and  factual 
news. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  part 
of  the  task.  A  well-informed 
nation  is  easier  to  integrate  and 
I  consider,  the  greatest  task 
before  us  is  to  help  the  world’s 
new  statesmen  to  develop  their 
countries  both  socially  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Fight  Illiteracy 

But  there  is  urgency  and  the 
pace  and  pressures  are  so  great 
that  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  and  development  of  mass 
media.  You  recognize  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  is  illiteracy. 
On  our  side  of  the  curtain  we 
have  over  600  million  illiterates. 
During  the  next  few  years  many 
millions  of  these  illiterates  will 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  as 
they  do  their  beliefs  will  be 
fashioned.  They  will  be  with  us 
or  against  us.  What  they  come 
to  believe  will  be  decisive  in  the 
battle  of  the  cold  war.  Remem¬ 
ber,  ■we  have  a  great  asset  in 
the  English  language.  In  these 
countries  there  are  tribal  lan¬ 
guages  and  men  of  one  tribe 
can  talk  to  one  another  that 
w'ay,  but  the  common  language 
which  they  must  use  in  speaking 
to  each  other  is  nearly  always 
English.  This  language,  common 
to  both  of  us,  is  our  greatest 
asset. 

New'spapers,  magazines  and 
educational  books,  the  written 
w’ord,  will  be  tremendous  factors 
in  the  influencing  of  their  beliefs. 
How'ever,  television  is  no  less 
important.  My  organization  is 
building  television  studios  in 
eight  countries  and  negotiating 
in  many  more.  Most  of  these  we 
set  up  and  operate  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  periods  of  10-15 
years,  and  then  hand  them  over 
to  the  ministry  concerned.  Most 
of  these  countries  urgently  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  this  visual 
medium,  particularly  for  schools 
and  community  centres  where  we 
will  be  transmitting  educational 
and  informative  programmes 
and  school  broadcasts  for  all 
ages. 

Adult  Education 

The  demand  also  is  for  more 
and  more  adult  education  in  the 
fields  of  hygiene  and  health, 
vocational  training,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English,  and  many,  many 
other  subjects.  At  the  moment 
we  have  been  asked  to  prepare 
a  programme  showing  the  care 
of  infants  in  the  first  few  hours 
and  months  of  their  life.  Proper 
hygienic  measures  demonstrated 
to  native  parents  ■will  cut  down 
the  infantile  mortality  rate 
tremendously. 

An  important  part  of  tele¬ 


vision  progrrammes  will  relate 
to  diet.  Much  disease,  and  much 
that  impairs  the  development  of 
native  intelligence,  results  from 
improper  diet.  This  comes  about 
not  only  because  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  food  is  not  available, 
but  often  through  igrnorance. 

We  are  faced  with  a  constant 
demand  for  more  and  more  pro¬ 
grammes  to  teach  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  agriculture,  where  the 
food  production  must  keep  pace 
with  exploding  populations.  In 
addition  there  are  always  re¬ 
quests  for  the  type  of  documen¬ 
tary  film  showing  how  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  the  world 
live,  which  is  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  assisting  the  move  from 
tribalism  to  some  form  of 
nationhood. 

Our  Countries*  Images 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the 
question  of  image.  It  will  be 
through  the  reading  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books, 
and  through  the  intimacy  and 
vitality  of  television  that  we  will 
either  enhance  or  destroy  the 
image  of  Britain  and  America, 
that  they  will  see  us  in  our  true 
light  or  in  the  distorted  picture 
which  our  enemies  would  paint. 

There  are  other  ways  of  help¬ 
ing.  One  example  is  the  tele¬ 
vision  training  college  we  have 
set  up  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for 
future  overseas  executives  of 
television  operations.  In  a  pro¬ 
totype  station  we  have  specially 
built,  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  emergent  countries,  we  will 
teach  television  engineering,  pro¬ 
duction  and  administration,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  nationals  of  those 
countries. 

Then  we  are  inaugurating  a 
training  scheme  for  future  edi¬ 
torial  and  managerial  employees 
and  executives  for  newspapers. 
This  will  involve  bringing 
natives  of  these  countries  to 
work  on  our  own  newspapers 
in  Canada  and  Britain,  and  in 
some  cases  sending  out  our  own 
men  to  train  them  on  the  spot. 

We  believe  these  plans  will 
impart  some  of  our  knowledge 
to  native  Africans  and  Asians 
and  assist  them  in  setting  up 
communications  media  in  their 
own  countries  on  a  truthful, 
honest  and  factual  basis. 

Technical  Job 

Let  me  make  myself  quite 
clear,  however,  on  one  point.  If 
the  Thomson  Organization  goes 
into  the  newly  emergent  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Caribbean  in  order  to  operate 
newspapers,  magazines  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  this  is  because 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  technical 
job  to  do.  We  do  not  regard  it 
as  our  function  to  use  these 
media  of  communication  in  order 
to  interfere  in  their  social  or 
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political  affairs.  This  is  not  ourP 
business,  any  more  than  it  is  thel 
business  of  an  engineer  wlioi 
builds  a  hydro-electricity  plant,  P 
what  food  is  cooked  with  tIu  M 
electricity  he  provides.  All  wei 
insist  on  are  the  two  basicB 
principles  of  Thomson  news-B 
paper  instructions  to  all  execu-B 
tives :  | 

1.  Operate  your  newspaper  ini 

the  best  interests  of  the  peoplelj 
of  your  community.  | 

2.  Tell  the  truth  and  report! 

all  news  and  happenings  factu-| 
ally  and  without  bias.  V 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  r 
why  people  may  choose  to  runl^ 
newspapers,  including  the  de¬ 
sire  for  personal  prestige,  a  lust 
for  political  power,  and  other 
forms  of  megalomania.  I  run 
newspapers  because  this  is  the 
job  I  know  best,  and  I  try  to  run 
them  in  whatever  way  makes 
them  of  greatest  service  to  the 
community.  This  means  being  of 
service  not  only  to  their  readers 
but,  through  the  advertising 
medium  they  provide,  also  of 
service  in  facilitating  the  trade 
and  commerce  which  are  so  vital 
a  part  of  community  life. 

A  Living  Thing 

In  fact,  apart  from  the  two 
basic  instructions  I  have  already 
quoted,  I  do  not,  so  far  as  the 
^itorial  is  concerned,  run  the 
newspapers  at  all,  because  if  I 
did  they  would  fail  in  what  I 
regard  as  their  proper  task.  A 
newspaper  is  a  living  thing, 
owing  its  existence  to  an  un¬ 
written  contract  between  itself 
and  its  readers.  Now  if  the 
relationship  thus  established  is 
a  healthy  one,  the  newspaper 
should  be  viable  and — in  the 
long  run — profitable,  so  you  have 
no  justification  for  changing, 
unilaterally,  its  contract  with  its 
readers — that  is,  its  editorial 
policy  and  style.  If  a  newspaper 
is  losing  money,  the  chances  are 
that  its  business  management  is 
not  working  at  full  efficiency,  so 
you  try  to  put  that  right  first. 
When  you  have  done  this,  if  it  is 
still  running  at  a  loss  you  then 
have  to  ask  yourself  whether  it 
is  filling  any  real  need,  and  if 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  isn’t  you  either  close  it  down 
or  send  it  off  on  a  new  editorial 
tack:  Your  readers  having 
already  withdrawn  from  their 
side  of  the  contract,  you  are 
entitled  to  do  so  on  yours.  But 
otherwise  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  multiple  publisher  has 
no  justification  for  interposing 
his  own  personality  between  his 
newspapers  and  their  readers. 

London  Sunday  Times 

When  I  bought  the  London 
Sunday  Times  three  years  ago,  I 
bought  a  newspaper  with  enor¬ 
mous  influence  and  prestige, 
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with  a  circulation  which  had 
l)een  rising  steadily  for  years 
and  which  was  already  ap¬ 
proaching  the  one-million  mark. 
Some  measure  of  its  importance 
and  influence  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  while  it 
reaches  the  same  sort  of  people 
as  read  the  Times  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  it  reaches 
more  than  twice  as  many  people 
as  the  two  of  them  put  together. 

Added  a  Magazine  Seetion 

The  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sunday  Times  were  doing  a 
great  job :  the  paper  was  clearly 
filling  a  major  need.  What  call 
would  there  have  been  for  me  to 
interfere  on  this  side  of  things? 
But  there  was  something  I  could 
contribute,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what 
it  was.  Magazine  supplements 
in  Sunday  newspapers  w'ere 
quite  unknown  in  Britain:  I 
decided  that  the  Sunday  Times 
could  carry  one  with  advantage 
to  its  readers,  its  advertisers 
and  its  oA^m  profitability,  and  I 
introduced  one  last  February. 

This  was  not  done  without 
great  difficulty.  Distribution 
problems  and  the  union  situa¬ 
tion  w’hich  existed  in  England 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was 
just  not  possible  to  introduce 
such  a  section.  Most  of  those 
concerned  with  the  newspaper 
business  considered  it  to  be  im¬ 
practicable  if  not  impossible. 
Even  when  we  had  got  it  out, 
although  it  immediately  added 
150,000  copies  to  our  circulation 
— an  increase  of  15% — we  ran 
very  light  on  advertising. 

The  magazine  is  very  costly 
to  produce,  and  with  light  adver¬ 
tising  support  the  losses  (though 
I  do  not  consider  them  losses, 
but  an  investment)  reached  ter¬ 
rifying  figures.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  it  will  cost 
me  nearly  two  million  dollars. 
But  now  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that,  as  of  this  month,  it  has 
passed  break  even-point  and  is 
racing  ahead  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

Publisher’s  Philosophy 

Now  here  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make,  since  it  demonstrates 
my  philosophy  as  a  publisher. 
At  no  time  have  I  ever  attempted 
to  dictate  what  sort  of  maga¬ 
zine  this  was  to  be.  The  job  of 
producing  a  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  and  traditions  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  of  interest  to  its 
readers  and  of  use  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers,  I  left  wholly  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  that  newspaper, 
and  they  have  done  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job — indeed,  I  believe  that 
they  are  now  producing  the 
finest  magazine  supplement  in 
the  world  and  we  have  plans  for 
the  second  stage  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  next  year.  This  was  their 


task,  and  I  left  them  to  it. 

My  contribution,  which  I  think 
was  not  a  small  one,  has  been 
to  perceive  that  the  id«,  •-  would 
work  in  Britain,  to  force  it 
through  in  the  teeth  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
sink  two  million  dollars  in  put¬ 
ting  it  over. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which 
I  conceive  to  be  the  role  of  what 
your  news  bulletin  calls  a  com¬ 
munications  magnate. 

Before  I  finish  I  should  like 
to  make  just  one  other  point. 
I  have  talked  about  the  un¬ 
written  contract  between  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  readers.  There  is 
equally  an  unwritten  contract 
between  a  newspaper  or  any 
other  medium  of  communication 
and  its  advertisers.  I  believe  in 
free  enterprise:  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  urges  of  life 
is  the  constant  striving  for  a 
better  standard  of  living — surely 
this  is  the  basis  of  most  ambi¬ 
tion?  I  therefore  believe  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  increase 
material  welfare,  and  that  the 
half-baked  intellectuals  who 
argue  that  increased  comfort 
and  convenience  are  hostile  to 
human  progress  are  tragically 
guilty  of  muddled  thinking.  In 
my  view,  the  more  we  can  do  to 
render  efficient  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  the  better, 
and  the  part  played  in  this  by 
advertising  is  one  of  which  we 
all  may  well  be  proud. 

World-Herald 

(Continued  from  pnqe  65) 

the  Bee  cost  the  organization 
nearly  $7  million. 

With  some  assets  purchased 
from  the  Bee,  the  World-Herald 
settled  into  its  new  role  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  “one-news- 
paper  town.”  The  following 
year,  reminiscent  of  1885,  the 
newspaper  printed  a  statement 
that  it  was  “strictly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  any  faction,  politi¬ 
cal  or  otherwise.” 

S«“cond  Pulitzer  Prize 

At  the  helm  was  Mr.  Doorly, 
who  took  over  as  president  of 
the  World  Publishing  Company 
at  the  death  of  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock  in  1934.  Under  Mr.  Doorly 
the  paper  strengthened  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  state’s  leading  daily 
and  because  of  him,  won  its 
second  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  1942, 
aware  that  the  war  effort  was 
seriously  hampered  by  a  short¬ 
age  of  metal,  Mr.  Doorly  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  statewide  collection 
of  metal  that  would  reach  into 
every  attic,  basement,  bam  ano 
farmyard  in  the  World-Herald 
circulation  territory.  In  just 
three  weeks,  scrap  metal  had 
poured  in  to  collection  centers  to 


total  103  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Nebraska. 
Overnight  the  World-Herald 
drive  became  a  model  for  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation. 

In  1955  Mr.  Doorly  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  and  editor 
by  Walter  Christenson,  an  up- 
from-the-ranks  reporter  who 
joined  the  staff  in  1928.  Mr. 
Doorly  died  in  1961. 

• 

5  College  Papers 
Receive  ANPA  Awards 

Five  college  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  “Pacemaker”  Awards 
from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Oct.  26. 

Winners  were: 

The  Flat  Hat,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia; 

The  Torch,  Valparaiso  Uni- 
veisity,  Valparaiso,  Indiana; 

Michigayi  State  News,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan; 

The  Brown  and  White,  Le¬ 
high  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  BU 
News,  Boston  University,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

A1  Neuharth,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  presented  the  plaques  to 
representatives  of  these  college 
newspapers  at  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  convention. 


Made  Art  Director 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hugh  Rawdon,  staff  artist 
with  the  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  promoted  to  art  director. 
He  was  fomierly  associated  with 
the  Record  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Graham  Heads 
Satellite  Corps 

Washington 

Philip  L.  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  News¬ 
week,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  group  of  incorporators 
named  by  President  Kennedy  to 
set  up  a  communications  satel¬ 
lite  corporatijOn. 

The  13  incorporators,  seiwing 
under  presidential  recess  ap¬ 
pointments  since  Congress  did 
not  act  on  their  nominations  be¬ 
fore  adjournment,  met  for  the 
first  time  this  week  and  received 
a  briefing  from  governmental 
officials  on  technical  aspects  of 
communications  satellites  and 
the  legislation  providing  for  the 
corporation. 

The  group’s  initial  efforts  will 
be  to  file  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  arrange  for  a  stock  offer¬ 
ing.  Plans  call  for  half  of  the 
stock  to  be  sold  to  private  com¬ 
munication  companies  and  the 
rest  to  the  public. 

Max  Isenbergh,  fonner  Dep¬ 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affaii's,  will  serve  as  counsel. 


Carrier  to  M.E. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

S.  Kendall  Wild,  85,  is  now 
managing  editor  of  the  Rutland 
Herald  which  he  sold  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  while  attending  high 
school.  He  succeeds  the  late 
William  P.  Dexter  Jr.  He  is  a 
Chicago  native  who  grew  up  on 
a  Vermont  farm  and  graduated 
from  Harvard. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Business  Opportunities 

HAVE  EQUIPMENT  and  location  to 
start  small  non-wire  service  daily.  One 
third  interest  available  to  advertisingr 
salesman.  Investment  required.  Zone  8. 
Box  614,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


FITTING  THE  SHOE  —  Some  papers 
take  more  experience<l  management 
than  others.  We  try  to  place  you  where 
you  can  be  successful  and  happy. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  37C9-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave. .  Riverside.  California. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 
DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaiter  Broker” 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt,  Pleasant,  Michigan 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden.  Alabama 

CONFIDE3fTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


SO.  WIS.  GO.  SEAT  WEBHCLY: 
Gross  over  $1(K)M;  hifrh  net.  One  of 
better  major  market  weeklies.  Growth 
area.  $33,350  down,  H.  Quirt,  Agrt., 
Stoughton,  Wis. 


SELECT  WEEKLIES :  Arkansas  $6.5M  : 
Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  $25M;  Iowa 
$45M  &  $6SM:  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M;  i 
Mississippi  $135M;  Missouri  $65M  ; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M;  Oklahoma  I 
$30M ;  Oregon  $30M :  So.  Dakota  S20M  : 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M;  Washington 

$35M  Wyoming  $.30M:  New  England 
SI2SM:  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE:  Well-equipped,  80-year- 
old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific 
Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000,  Rec-  | 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable  ' 
agricultural  area,  $80,000  without 
building,  low  down  payment.  Box  513,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


WE  HAVE  SELLERS 
WE  NEED  BUYERS! 

If  you  have  solid  newspaper  experience, 
and  have  $25,000  or  more  to  invest  in  a 
property,  write  us  about  yourself.  Spec¬ 
ify  your  geographical  areas  of  interest. 
We  have  small  dailies  and  large  week¬ 
lies  whose  owners  are  ready  to  sell. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
1730  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 
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GROWING  Min’ROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
audited  circulation,  top  wire  service. 
Losing  money  now  but  has  possibili¬ 
ties.  Only  inquiries  indicating  million- 
plus  financial  capability  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Licensed 
Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 


1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  the  average  gross 
for  past  four  years.  Asking  $75,000. 
29'^r  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Daily  newspaper.  Gross 
$115,000.  Excellent  profit.  Asking 
$140,000.  29<7r  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper  operation.  Gross  $78,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $45,000  with  29ri  down.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  publisher  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  background. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  WEEKLY.  College 
town.  Gross  $100-M  including  job  shop. 
Excellent  opportunity!  $80,000.  Box 
674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  DAILY  grossing  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000.  Only  daily  in  trade 
area  of  40,000  people,  rich  agricultural, 
lumliering,  mining  and  recreational 
area.  College  town  of  county  division 
with  9.000  population.  Price  $200,000 
includes  real  estate,  building,  receiv¬ 
ables  and  paiier  inventory.  I)E.4N 
SELLERS.  Newspaper  Broker.  625  E'. 
Main.  Mesa,  Arizona,  Ph.  964-1093. 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  Weekly. 

I  Western  irrigatexl  county’s  only  pni>er.  j 
Plant  is  exceptional.  Sound  future  for  I 
you.  One  of  the  l)est  we  have  offered !  I 
;  Financial  references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  I 
j  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  I 
!  Dr.,  .\naheim,  California,  I 


M.\.SS.  WEEKLY  —  $5tM  Gross  class. 
$32M  with  $10M  down.  Take  over  now 
and  cash  in  on  Christmas  ads.  Box 
689.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  upper  New  York  State.  | 
grossing  $70,000.  Complete  offset  plant,  j 
Attractive  terms  to  proven  ojterator.  | 
Write  Box  695,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features 


EXCLUSIVE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 
features,  advance  movie  reviews.  Col¬ 
umn  av*ailable  daily  or  w-eekly.  Box 
564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TIRISTMAS  IN  EUROPE!  Six  1.000 
word  features  on  Old  World  origins 
of  U.S,  Christmas  customs  and  cur¬ 
rent  European  practices.  Pay  on  pub-  I 
lication;  $15-$35  for  series,  according 
to  circulation.  Box  691,  Exiitor  &  Pul)-  ! 
lisher. 


Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept  7.  5228 

Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 

1  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
]  Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

:  Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 
ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCTESSING 

I  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Editions 

“WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH" 
References.  R.  P.  Carmean, 

P.O.  Box  3155,  Austin  13,  Texas. 


Equipment  Mart 


Composing  Room 


MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial 
#32683,  w/quadder,  saw,  pedestal  base, 
mono  pot  with  220  electrical  3-phase 
motor  without  molds,  two  #34  side 
magazines.  Fine  condition — in  produc¬ 
tion.  Price  $3,200. 

MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial 
3?23937,  w/quadder.  saw,  pedestal  biuse, 
mono  pot  with  220  electrical  phase 
motor  without  molds.  In  just  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $2,2(0. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  may  be 
purchasexl  for  $5,000. 

Box  699,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitexl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  l)etter  at  any  price.  Write  fxir 
literature. 

L  &  B  .SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .’iOO,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Fxnm  Trucks 
Tele|)hone:  83.5-1513 


Autumn  Clearance 

Terms  to  suit  Trade  ins  accepted 

Goss  Mat  Rollers — Medium  and  Heavy 
Duty,  Reconditioned  like  new. 

Direct  Pressure  Presses — Lake  Erie  and 
Hoe,  Hydraulic  power,  page  size. 

Proof  Presses — All  kinds  from  galley 
proof  to  full  page  reproduction 
presses. 

Linotypes— Choice  of  30  machines  from 
Model  5  to  32,  As  is,  reconditioned 
or  rebuilt. 

Ludlows — Gas  or  electric,  6  or  12  pt 
molds. 

Elrods — Gas  or  electric.  Casts  I  pt  to 
36  pt.  choice  of  molds. 

Mats — Over  I  ,(X)0  fonts  of  guaranteed 
reconditioned  Ludlow,  Linotype 
mats. 

Craftsmen  Lineup  Table — Model  l-S  39 
X  51  table  practically  new,  save  Vi- 

Job  Presses — Kluges,  C  &  P  open, 
Kelly,  MIehle  Cylinders,  Verticals. 

Photo-Enqraving  Dept. — Complete  with 
Chemco  Roll  Film  Camera,  Auto¬ 
matic  Etching  Machine,  Stainless 
Steel  sinks.  Line  screens. 

Complete  Mailroom —  2  —  Wallastar 
Bundlers,  conveyor  systems,  trucks, 
etc. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX 
&  MACHINERY  MART,  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court  Chicago  5,  III. 


FOR  SALE :  Two  Comet  Linotypes 
being  replaced  by  Elektrons,  with  four 
molxls,  electric  hydraqundxler,  mat  de¬ 
tector,  electric  safeties,  ail  TTS  fea¬ 
tures.  TOU-11  ’ITS  high  speed  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  two  fonts  of  matrices  each, 
complete  for  ’ITS  operation,  recently 
reconditioned  and  converted  to  the 
Comet  300  type,  in  excellent  condition, 
for  $10,000  each,  available  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1962.  A  deposit  will 
hold  the  equipment.  Contact  Eugene 
Parrish.  Purchasing  Agent,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47e  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  aam- 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E.  Naperville,  III. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photography 


2  OSCAR  FISCUER  REFRIGERATION 
units  mx>del  IC-2  stainless  steel ;  Con¬ 
sol  iilated  31*  xiarkroom  camera.  John 
Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 

DOUBLE  FOLDER 
223/4"  Cut-Off 

This  folder  is  presently  installed  in  Goss 
Headliner  press  No.  2184,  and  is  being 
repiacexl  by  3/2  folders.  It  has  a  driven 
cross  associate,  complete  collect  mecha¬ 
nism,  special  folding  rollers  (tabloid), 
approximately  $2500.00  of  spare  pai^. 
The  wall  brackets  anxl  folder  drive 
housing  wili  not  l)e  part  of  this  folder. 
Available  January,  1963.  Write  Floyd 
H.  Main.  Newsday,  550  Stewart  Ave.. 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


INLAND 

Offers  for  Sale 
Chicago  Tribune 
Presses 

17  GOSS  ULTRA  HIGH  SPEED 
(60,000  PER  HOUR) 

LOW  CONSTRUCTION 
ANTI-FRICTION  UNITS  WITH 
FOUR  DOUBLE  FOLDERS. 
UPPER  FORMERS. 
INDIVIDUAL 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
D.C.  DRIVES  AND  UNUSUAL 


COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 

Three  units  have  color  half 
decks.  Three  units  have  custom 
built  arrangement  utilizing  two 
plate  cylinders  and  one  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  which,  along  with 
a  3  high  nest  of  angle  bars  and 
a  bay  window  permits  high 
quality  four-color  printing  and 
positioning  without  loss  of  floor 
unit  page  capacity. 

Six  units  are  equipped  with  late 
style  Wood  fully  automatic 
P.I.V.  drive  pasters. 

Cutoff  is  23-9/16".  Presently 
running  59  rolls.  Many  ex¬ 
tras  such  as  heavy  duty  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors,  transfer 
tables,  web  break  detectors,  etc. 

Can  be  seen  operating  through 
November  19. 

Priced  tor  Quick  Sale. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Ha.  1-5365 

LISHER  for  November  3,  1962 


Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presteg  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pk.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pk.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

S-psT.  top  deck.  Ion?  frames 
4-pk.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEW  COtE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CB  6-8841 


BARGAIN  I  16-Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Vj  &  ’/4  folder,  color  unit,  all  stereo. 
G<x>d  condition.  Martin  Press,  Anoka, 
Minn. 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

!  8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyiie  Units,  2  double  folders. 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drives,  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo- 
cate<l,  Pasadena.  (California.  Available 
on  or  alK>ut  April  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors** 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


PRINTMASTER 
Quarter  Page  Folder 
C-W  Semi-automatic 
PASTERS  &  TENSIONS 
WIRETYER  MACHINE 
GOSS  45  U  MAT  ROLLER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Rebuilt — Installed — Guaranteed 

Goss  Comet  . SN  426 

AB  Duplex  . SN  760 

A  Duplex  . SN  1095 

E  Duplex  . SN  1604 

UPECO — Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

201— GE.  8-3744-47-49 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
I  Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  23%" 

Goss  Oi)en  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
1  A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
I  G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


!  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  Inter- 
I  national  Strip  Caster  &  Molds.  Best 
offer.  Bridgman  Ptg.  Co.,  Bridgman, 

I  Mich. 


Water-Resistant  Wrapping 


Orange  wetstrength  waxed  Kraft  in 
sheets,  cut  to  size.  Ask  for  quotation 
— Give  size  and  quantities. 

LOHALL  ENTtatPRISES 
Box  3746.  Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin. 
We  buy  and  sell  odd  lot  paper! 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESE34TATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


I  HOE  OR  GOSS  6  to  8  unit  press,  one 
or  two  folders  22% "  cutoff,  made  since 
'  1940,  with  color  facilities,  substructure, 
reels,  tensions,  pasters  and  AC  motors. 
John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


24  OR  36-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS  with 
complete  e<iuipment.  Gazette  Pub.  Co., 
117  No.  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  editor 
weekly  paiwr  195,000  cir.  Steno  re- 
quirexl — exiierience  pfd.  Good  salary, 
etc.  Call :  The  L.  I.  Catholic,  516  RO 
6-4760  for  appt. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— Pull  charge, 
offset  operation.  New  York  State. 
Maintain  present  net  for  $150  week. 
Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 

ARTIST  for  Sunday  roto  magazine. 
Small  staff.  Experienced  or  bright  be¬ 
ginner,  Zone  1.  Box  666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST  —  Experienced  retoucher  for 
dally  newswork.  Zone  1.  Box  662,  £ldi- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 
Good  salary  -f-  bonus.  Write  full  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  has  excellent 
proposition  for  circulation  man.  Must 
be  ambitious  producer  who  really  wants 
to  make  money.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  growing 
afternoon  newspaper.  Zone  1.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Home  De¬ 
livery,  Carrier  Boy  Promotions,  etc. 
Good  salary,  car  allowance  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  A  good  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  I  All  details,  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter,  please.  Box  692, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Circulation 

HIGH  SALARY,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  exiierienced  Circulation 
Manager  for  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
with  25,000  voluntary.  Pay  $7,000  to 
$10,000  de|)ending  on  capability.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  2  to 
3  years  experience  to  take  over  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  of  The  Marietta  Daily 
Times,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience,  education,  salary  expected  and 
references  to:  Daniel  W.  Burton,  The 
Times  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


CLASSIHED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
Rocky  Mountain  daily  of  50,000.  We 
need  an  ambitious  young  man,  famiiiar 
with  this  area  and  experienced  in  clas¬ 
sified  sales  and  management.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  ahead  for  the  man 
who  can  develop  a  top  sales  staff  to 
take  advantage  of  a  rapidly-growing 
market.  Please  send  complete  personal 
and  work  resume,  picture  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  683,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  out¬ 
standing  sales  ability  for  print  me¬ 
dium.  Must  be  capable  of  providing 
sales  direction  for  representative  staff. 
Salary  -F  bonus.  Send  detailed  resume 
to  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVTG.  MANAGER.  Young 
newspaper  advertising  man  with  sales, 
layout  and  presentation  ability.  Three 
or  four  years’  experience.  $90  a  week 
^  bonuses.  Small  daily,  deep  South. 
Send  complete  resume  and  photo.  Box 
657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ag¬ 
gressive  combined  daily  located  in  the 
Golf  Capital  of  the  World.  Challenging 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  e.xperienced 
man  with  imagination  and  ability  to 
to  sell  his  ideas.  Top  Salary,  bonus — 
incentive,  and  full  range  of  fringe 
l>enefits  for  right  man.  Send  type¬ 
written  resume  to  Pe>.ionnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Southeastern  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Augusta,  Georgia. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
colored  weekly  chain.  Must  have  ability 
to  direct  and  train  salesmen  personally 
and  must  himself  be  an  aggressive, 
productive  salesman  who  is  strong  on 
promotions ;  must  be  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  display  and  classified  pro¬ 
cedures.  Please  send  complete  resume, 
including  salary,  history  and  require¬ 
ments  with  first  letter.  Box  621,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS: 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn.  R.I., 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary-  c 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia,  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  Florida  7. 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  8. 


Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 
California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

!  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

!  Editorial 

F ree  Lance 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Florida  weekly.  Must  be  capa¬ 
ble  producer.  Ideal  for  man  or  w*oman. 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  No.  2 
man  on  offset  daily  (5-M  circ.K  weekly 
sho]>i>er  (U^-M  circ.).  Productive  man 
will  i;ain  increases  as  his  value  f^oes 
up.  Particularly  interested  in  younir 
man  <lesirinf?  to  (?row  with  expanding 
company.  Pierre  (So.  Dakota)  State 
News. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  in  grow¬ 
ing  California  market  for  display  ad 
staff  man.  We  are  interesteil  in  a 
family  man  with  three  or  more  years 
exi>erience,  adept  in  lay-outs  and  with 
a  real  desire  to  advance  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  daily,  (vood  salary  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Fine  town  with  wonderful  climate. 
Write  Howard  J.  Higgins,  Telegram- 
Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo.  California. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Lnrife  Metropolitan  ne\vspai>er  (Zone 
1)  seeks  highly-qualified  sales  execu¬ 
tive,  or  potential  sales  executive,  for 
retail  department;  iiosition  now  vacant. 
Candidate  need  not  be  a  retail  manager, 
but  retail  executive  or  suiiervisory  ex- 
lierience  in  a  major  metro|K>litan  mar¬ 
ket  considered  desirable.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Box  637,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Inquiries  will  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential. 

SELF-STARTER  strong  in  creative  lay¬ 
out.  Many  company  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Man  under 
40  preferred.  Permanent  itosition. 
Salary  and  liberal  Itonus  commensurate 
w  ability  and  exiierience.  Send  full 
resume  to:  J.  R.  Reynolds,  Advtg. 
Mgr..  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Va. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  exiterienced, 
ambitious  reporter  and  desk  man.  Zone 
2  seaport  A.M.  Write  biographical 
data,  experience,  salary  expectations, 
references  in  first  letter.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  right  men.  Write  Box  635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWSWRITER,  re¬ 
porter  for  national  weekly  ixjultry 
newspaper.  Varied  desk  assignments, 
some  travel,  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Editor,  The  Poultry- 
man,  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ESTABLISHED  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
needs  versatile  writer-editor.  Newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Prefer  single  man  since  he 
must  travel  at  least  four  months  a 
year.  No  car  required.  Must  have 
ability  to  write  solid  features  and  edit 
copy  from  our  correspondents.  We  need 
our  man  NOW  I  Air-mail  resume, 
clippings  and  salary  expected.  National 
Bowlers  Journal,  506  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago-5,  III. 


r~-JVri  t  e  r— ^ 

Need  highly  retponsible  man  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  placement  job  with  central  New 
York  industrial  corporation. 

Strong  experience  in  newspaper  or  wire 
services  witb  additional  PR  experience 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  development. 

Box  612,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Unusual  opportunity 
for  man  (25-40)  who  can  edit  7-M 
Zone  4  daily.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  would 
like  to  interview  young,  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  reporter  who  would  like  to  help 
make  a  good  paper  better.  Good  salary, 
heavy  fringes,  opportunity  to  see  ideas 
accepted — time  and  space  to  develop 
complete  stories.  Please  include  full 
background,  present  salary,  expectetl 
ulary,  availability,  particular  interests 
in  first  letter.  Applicants  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  come  for  an  interview.  Box 
649,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


MAN  for  local  and  telegraph  desk  on 
smaller  six-day  afternoon  daily.  No 
alcoholics,  Sun-Journal.  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  North 
Central  Ohio  daily  newspaper  for 
reporter-photographer.  We  have  all 
equipment  including  Scan-A-Graver. 
Write  Box  625,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

WANTED 

Established  national  business 
paper  publisher  requires  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  with  some 
knowledge  in  retail  display  and 
equipment  field. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  655 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy 
desk  exi>erience  for  key  role  at  unique 
,  News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with 
New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom¬ 
mon  sense  an<l  appreciate<i  asset.  Salary 
o|>en.  Box  696,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Siwrts  Editor-News¬ 
man  nee<]e<)  by  5-M  prize-winning  daily. 

1  Full  fringe  l>enefit8  —  al>ove  average 
i  salary.  One  year  exi>erience  minimum. 

1  Box  673,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

*  “  ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR 

Man  who  loves  to  write,  to  work  with 
congenial  editorial  team  in  iiublishing 
pair  of  4-color  corporate  quarterlies  of 
43.000  and  100.000  circulation  for  one 
of  nation’s  top  500  firms.  Journalism  or 
English  major  with  6  to  8  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  fe.ature  writing,  which  may 
include  up  to  6  years  as  newspaper  re- 
.  imrter.  Will  work  under  supervision, 
travel  about  one  in  six  weeks.  Scientific 
orientation  <lesirable.  Relocate  to  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to  H. 
R.  Beckwith,  partner,  Tasco  Associates, 
Inc.  (Talent  Search  Consultants),  203 
Triangle  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


■  FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
I  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
i  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
'  $1(1  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
I  captions.  Free  Information.  Gebhie 
I  Press  I.>1  W.  48th  St..  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

I  FREE  LANCE  WRITERS 

Experienced  part-time  free  lancers 
'  ne^ed  for  immediate  New  England  as¬ 
signments  in  own  local  areas.  Must 
have  camera.  Send  samples  of  work  & 
photos  to  indicate  technique.  Men  or 
women  chosen  for  i)ermanent  area  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Contact:  Howard  H.  Fogel 
NATIONWIDE  TRADE  NEWS 
j  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  CORRESPONDENT  i  n 
foreign  countries  wanted  for  occasional 
part-time  assignments.  Must  Iw  native 
to  country :  have  good  command  of 
English;  five  years’  minimum  exiieri- 
,  ence.  Versatility  a  must.  Send  bio  and 
:  exi»ecte<i  rates  to  WRITERS :  FREE¬ 
LANCE.  527  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
,  York  17.  N.Y. 


I  GEINERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter  to  , 
bolster  staff  of  Upstate  New  York  i  ...dit-e-do 

afternoon  daily.  One-two  years’  experi-  ^“OI^S  WRITERS: 

ence  desired,  but  will  consider  be-  i  _  ,  ,  GENERAL  REPORTERS; 

'  ginners.  Great  opportunity!  Box  643,  Prefer  Southerners,  will  consider  others, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Hugh  expansion  on  Capital  city  daily 

' _ ! _ _ _  I  offers  tremendous  op|K>rtunity.  If 

LOWER  GREAT  LAKES  DAILY  in  y,"*’.''’®  to  "ork  let  us  know. 

25,000  circulation  class  has  openings  Full  details  in  first  letter,  please.  Box 
now  for  qualified  desk  man  (or  woman)  Editor  &  Publisher, 

to  write  headlines  and  handle  some  ,,  ’  .  -  - 

layout  work;  also  for  young  general  COPY  EDITORS,  rast-growing  i)rogres- 
news  reporter,  preferably  J-school  or  '  <laily  (117,000  circulation)  has  op- 
college  grad.  Box  645,  Editor  &  Pub-  i  l>ortunity  for  exiierienced,  fast  and 
Usher.  accurate  desk  man,  25-50  years  old. 

—  -  Salary  $6-$7,650  year,  depending  on 

:  NEWSPAPEHl  WOMAN,  preferably  experience  and  qualifications:  many 
journalism  graduate,  nei^ed  immedi-  !  fringe  l>enefits.  Per^nnel.  The  Record, 
ately  for  general  assignment  reporter  River  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

I  duties.  Top  salary  scale,  top  location  ,7  .. 

on  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  midway  FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  n^ls 
between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  Send  rei>orter  for  bureau  i>o8ition.  ^end 
I  complete  information,  including  refer-  references,  salary  re<iuiml  in  first 
j  ences  and  marital  status,  to  Editor,  letter.  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
j  Kenosha  (Wisconsin)  News.  >  “TvTTTTrTTrr^TTTT^ 

_ I  LIVELY  PM  DAILY  on  Oregon  coast 

t  n  xr  c>  t.  w  u*  '  nee<ls  at  once  re|X>rter  to  cover  city 

,  REPORTER  for  7-M  Southwest  Michi-  ;  ^  features.  Phobv- 

!  gan  P.M.  daily.  Ideal  opiyrtunity  for  graphic  exi«rience  desirable.  Good  op- 
^perjence  in  all  phases  of  newsr^m.  j  rtunity  for  qualified  man  to  gain 

ex,*rience  in  all  fields  including  some 
'  ™  r  E'-'icellent  chance  for 

'  advancement.  lots  of  extras,  4n-hour 

'  i,  St’  A’  week.  $375  with  increase  to  $400  in 

i  Herald-Press  for  inter-  months  to  the  right  man.  Write: 

• _ '  Managing  E<Utor.  The  World,  P.O.  Box 

j  779,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 

MAN  with  Sunday  newspa|)er  ex|>eri- 
I  ence  who  is  ready  to  take  charge  of 
n  f”\  A /n  iTr“  '  S^**'*^*^^  e<Ution  of  well-managed  East 

PI  I  H  I  Coast  small  newspai>er.  State  all,  in¬ 

cluding  salary  needs,  in  application. 
Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  MANAGING  EDITOR  strong  on  desk, 
i  Photo,  references,  salary  retiuirements. 
We  re  after  a  first  class  rewrite  man  >  please.  No  drama  critics,  art  editors, 

and  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  him.  1  foreign  corresix)ndents  or  bov  wonders, 

If  you  think  you  are  our  man,  tell  us  please.  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

about  yourself  and  what  it  would  take  j - - - 

to  move  you.  ^  REPORTER  —  Benefits,  op|)ortunities 

I  for  young,  aggressive  rei>orter  with 
I  profe.ssional  training  or  exjierience. 
Please  send  complete  resume  including  CkxKl  salary  for  self-starter  on  sub¬ 
education,  experience  and  salary  de-  urban  K.C.  morning  daily.  Contact : 
sired  to:  i  R.  E.  Buzl)ee,  News,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

I  ST  2-0211. 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  '  top  REPflR-riNO  job  in  \ermo77 

_ ,  _ .  ^  .  ;  including  legislative  sessions.  Legis- 

North  lativo  experience,  sound  education 

®  1  wanted.  Pay.  lienefits  equal  responsi- 

Philadelphia  1,  Penna.  bility.  Opimrtunity  knocks!  Box  672, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE 


Mechanical 

TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  for 
I  daily  newspaper  near  Chicago.  Five- 
day,  35  hr.  week,  $4.00  per  hr.  plus. 
Good  working  conditions  and  top 
fringes.  Box  566,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

A-1  STRIPPER-OPERATOR,  1250W 
'  Multilith,  immediate.  Send  complete 
!  resume,  samples,  salary  expected  to; 

‘  Mr.  Lloyd  Wilkie,  American  Humanist 
Association,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT — Large,  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday,  seeks  outstanding  administra¬ 
tor  capable  of  planning,  organizing, 
j  and  operating  a  large  Composing 
i  Room.  Practical  knowledge  of  TTS 
!  and  Photo-composition  essential.  Sal- 
!  ary  open.  Send  complete  resume  to 
i  Box  620,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

i  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
i  — Composing  Room  Foreman,  for  30.- 
i  000  daily.  Zone  1.  Capable,  alert  man 
'  around  40.  Complete  knowledge  of 
:  floor,  mark-up,  machines,  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Contemplating  cold-type.  Write 
complete  details,  references.  Box  618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  or  combination  man  for 
12.000  daily  in  scenic  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Excellent  recreational  area. 
1  hour  from  Pittsburgh.  Union  or 
qualified.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  Iowa  small 
daily.  U^ion.  Good  wages,  stable  force. 
Write  Box  669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  with  TTS  back¬ 
ground  for  Northwest  Daily  in  200.000 
!  circulation  class.  Write  details  of  back- 
:  ground  and  expected  starting  salary 
]  to  Box  685.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  straight 
matter  or  ad  machine,  on  daily  news- 
paiier.  Northwest  state.  Excellent  pay. 
fringe  benefits.  Union.  Box  694,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Personnel  Department 
400  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  1,  Penna. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHE7R — Experienced  cam¬ 
eraman  to  take  charge  of  picture  cov¬ 
erage  and  head  department  of  growing 
A.M.  daily  03,000).  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Pay  according  to  ability. 
Phone  or  write;  Ed.  Gleed,  Execu,  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Era,  Bradford,  Pa. 


!  Replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence!  yOUNG  MAN  interesteil  in  assuming 

sports  editorship  of  growing  evening 
daily  in  Zone  1.  Is  one-man  depart- 
!  ment.  Give  salary  expectation.  Box  698, 

_  _  _  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


,  STATE  DBISKMAN  by  growing  morn- 

j  ing  daily.  At  least  two  years’  daily  Free  Lance 

I  exiierience,  dedication  to  news  work,  - - - — ^ 

and  imagination  required.  Progressive  STRINGERS:  Writers  and  photogra- 
company,  good  benefits,  promotion  pos-  phers  wanted  coast-to-coast ;  also  buy 
I  sibilities.  Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  features.  G.  S.  Asso.,  FOB  2828, 
1  Times-World  Cbrp.,  Roanoke,  Va.  i  N.Y.C.  17. 


lisher.  _ I  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

J  interesteil  in  assuming  I  _ _  c-l.— -i 

hip  of  growing  evening  ;  Linotype  School 

!  1.  Is  one-man  depart-  : 

lary  expectation.  Box  698,  r 

lisher  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Linotyiie,  Intertype  Instruction 

— -  Free  Information 

'ree  Lance  - - — - - 

■ - -  T eletypesetter  School 

Writers  and  photogra-  - - 

coast-to-coast;  also  buy  Expert  instruction  on  live  TTS. 

S.  Asso.,  POB  2828,  Jobs  open, 

251  W.  42  St.,  NYC.  LO  3-8239 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

MAN  WITH  PROVEN  ABILITY  seeks 
position  in  following  fields:  Business 
Manager,  Personnel,  Public  Relations 
or  General  Manager  on  medium-size 
paper,  or  Circulation  Director  of  76,000 
plus.  Sixteen  years’  experience.  Best 
of  references.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GOING  OFFSHTT?  Need  a  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases,  photocomposition 
and  editorial?  Box  653,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SIXTEEN  YEARS’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  promotion — papers  to 
100-M;  eight  years’  management.  In¬ 
stituted  cold-type  production  controls. 
Seeking  ad  director  or  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  post  on  10  to  50-M  paper 
in  Zones  7  or  8t  Eventual  stock  pur¬ 
chase  desirable.  Family,  age  .38,  col¬ 
lege.  Box  646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOO  OLD  FOR  THE  DRAFT 

but  youriK  enough,  capable  and  quali* 
fie<l  to  backstop  any  department,  MAN- 
A(iE  part  or  ALL  of  your  oi)eration. 
Seeking  new  horizon  for  very  {food 
reason.  Title  unimportant.  Available 
January  1.  Your  confi<lence  re8|>ecte<l. 
Box  681,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  14  Years’ 
know-how.  Prefer  Zones  3,  7  or  8.  Box 
620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEN  YF;ARS’  experience  classified- 
display.  36,  Three  years’  college. 
Steady  deiiendable,  goo<l  references. 
Texas-Central  Gulf  Coast.  Box  687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


BRAZIL 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  hy- 
liner.  actually  employecl  in  Brazil,  ma¬ 
ture,  widely  exi>eriencc<l.  seeks  similar 
work  sam  country  with  emphasis  ik>- 
litical  and  news  writing.  Box  682,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  SALES  —  three  years’ 
experience  display,  classified,  legal  -+- 
some  PR  work.  BS  Degree,  J-Graduate 
191)9.  Desire  advertising  and/or  report¬ 
ing,  Zones  1  and  8.  Box  659,  Alitor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR,  conservative,  mature,  man¬ 
agement-minded,  thoroughly  experi- 
ence<l  all  areas;  located  now  responsi¬ 
ble  simt  Carolines ;  seeks  relocation 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
where  originally  locat^.  Box  671, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


FORMER  Sports  Writer-Cartoonist. 
Man,  single,  B.A.  Degree,  30,  with 
hig  coriwration  PR  department  for 
past  two  years.  Anxious  to  return  to 
sports  writing  with  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service.  Box  681,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  editorial  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  feature  writer;  U.  of  Chicago  grad 
with  solid  grounding  in  English,  His¬ 
tory,  and  politics  plus  fluency  in 
French,  some  Spanish  and  Italian; 
seeks  advancement.  Box  591,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


ALERT.  ABLE  DESKMAN 
Family  man,  35.  slot,  wire,  makeup, 
rim.  Wants  good  P.M.  Zone  1  or  4. 
Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  10,000  daily 
wants  sports  writing  position  on  larger 
Paper.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Single,  27,  col- 
icge  graduate — lively  writer.  Box  634, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  write, 
rewrite,  eight  years’  experience,  publi¬ 
cations,  B.A.,  knowledge  languages, 
arts,  versatile.  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity.  Box 
671,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  would 
like  to  relocate  in  a  news  or  desk  job 
with  challenge.  Presently  managing 
editor  small  daily.  Write  Box  667, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  WRITER  and  idea 
woman  seeks  job  on  daily  writing  wom¬ 
en’s  features.  Can  also  make  up  pages. 
Learning  to  take  pictures.  Write  Box 
644,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  44.  of  40,000 
daily,  Los  Angeles.  Integrity — imagina¬ 
tion — initiative — energy.  Liked  by  asso¬ 
ciates.  Cut  costs,  bettered  paper. 
Twenty-five  years’  news  experience. 

;  A.B.  degree.  New  owner,  he  disagree. 

Seeks  solid  job,  preferably  Los  An- 
\  geles.  Box  668,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


'  NEWSMAN,  national  business  daily, 
!  seeks  return  metropolitan  city  room. 

Four  years’  experience:  beats,  features. 
I  Vet,  31,  J-grad,  M.A.  degree,  family. 
Box  663,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


j  SPORTS  WRITER ;  out-of-stater  seek¬ 
ing  job  in  Michigan.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  writing,  reporting,  layout,  copy 
1  reading,  photography.  Currently  assist- 
1  ant  sports  editor  on  medium-size  daily, 
j  ^x  660,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  An  OUTDOOR  WRITER  helps  you  cai)- 
j  lure  revenue  from  the  booming  ouUloor 
'  market.  O’ver  seven  years’  free-lancing 
I  for  newspapers  and  national  maga- 
i  zines.  Can  use  rod.  gun  and  camera 
to  get  the  real  story  behind  news  re- 
I  leases.  College  graduate,  family  man, 
I  3.1.  have  e<lited  imiustrial  bi-monthlies 
i  and  written  sales  promotion  copy,  too. 

Resume  on  request.  Box  6.80,  Elitor  ft 
I  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  EDITOR 
Se\en  years’  top  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  produce  superior  page,  lucid 
e<litorials  in  many  mtxsls  for  fair- 
minded  publisher.  Best  references.  Box 
697,  Blitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIF.'NCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN,  31.  seeks  interesting  job  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  or  New  Jersey  where 
ability  comes  before  pull  and  femi¬ 
ninity  isn’t  drawback.  Former  house 
organ  editor.  Likes  depth  coverage, 
human  interest  writing.  PR  work  con- 
]  sidere<l.  Box  677,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 


GAL  writer-reiKirter-broadcaster.  Strong 
in  news,  features.  Euroi>ean  affairs 
(reimrter  there  2'/4  yrs.),  community 
affairs,  health,  eilucation.  youth  fields 
and  travel  promotion.  Single,  3.">.  End 
of  Jan.  ’63.  Box  686,  FIditor  ft  Pul>- 
lisher. 


1  MANAGING  EDITOR.  37.  seeks  i>er- 
I  manent  position  as  copyreader  on  lively 
1  metroiKilitan  daily.  Zone  1,  Box  678. 
i  Blitor  ft  Publisher. 


MARRIED  YOUNG  BUSINF>SS  MAN 
with  one  year’s  reporting  experience 
on  a  40. COO  daily  seeks  new  reixirting 
six>t  with  advancement  possibilities:  or 
PR  work  where  business  background  is 
essential.  Box  679,  Blitor  ft  Publisher. 


!  PICTURE  EDITOR,  top  graphics  man 
:  for  mntfazine  or  neNV8pai>er.  Dejrree. 
I  $10.0(0.  Box  538,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency! 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 


I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
I  or  Composing  Room  Foreman  for 
daily  newspaper.  Expert  in  efficient 
production  and  composing  room  opera- 
I  tion  including  TTS.  Excellent  refer-  i 
[  ences.  EIxperienced.  Young,  Box  603,  ^ 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


!  UNO  OPERATOR,  three  years’  exi>e- 
I  rience.  Can  set  more  than  1  galley 
an  hour.  Have  done  some  ad  and  job 
work.  Married  man  wants  Brooklyn  or  i 
'  N.Y.C.  job.  Write:  Mr.  L.  Astrin, 

:  922  East  102nd  St.,  Brooklyn-36,  New 
York. 


PHOTOENGRAVBR,  34,  experienced  ! 
all  branches.  Now  available.  Box  656,  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  I 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDBas-T 
or  assistant  of  daily  newspaper.  College 
traine<l.  under  40.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience — 9  supervisory.  Low  page-cost 
record  on  MES  operation.  ’ITS.  Color. 
Goo<l  references.  Box  684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

EDITORIAL^PHO^OGRAPHER^^^^i^ 
sides  position  requiring  imaginative, 
technically  good,  creative  photographs 
to  communicate.  Travel  or  relocate. 
Urtv  A  'Piihl  ifih<hr. 


PHOTOGRAPHEHl  —  15  years*  expe- 
rience  in  news,  feature,  publicity  and 
portraiture  desires  position  with  small 
or  medium-size  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Box  607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


I  5  Name 

I  m 


m  Address 


m  City. 


JZone _ State. 


By. 


m  Classification. 


1  COPY. 


B  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

%  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  ft  FURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yorli  22.  N.Y. 

illlllllllllll'IIIIIIIIIIIIUWIIIinillllllMIIIIIIIII!lllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllll1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU^ 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  BroMn 

Santiago,  Chile 

The  only  thing  worse  for  a 
newspaperman  than  being  at 
the  scene  of  a  big  story  and  not 
being  able  to  tell  it  to  anyone 
is  being  away  from  the  office 
when  a  big  news  story  breaks 
and  not  being  able  to  learn  the 
facts. 

That  was  the  situation  for 
several  dozen  newspapermen 
here  last  week.  They  had 
gathered  from  all  over  the 
hemisphere  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  On  Monday 
they  knew  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  upcoming  broadcast.  Only 
a  few  of  them  wei’e  able  to  get 
to  a  radio.  The  rest  of  them 
were  swapping  mmors  until 
they  realized  that  United  Press 
International  and  Associated 
Press  had  installed  news  tickers 
at  the  rear  of  the  convention 
hall  on  the  15th  floor  of  the 
Carrera  Hotel.  Those  who  were 
bi-lingual  could  get  some  news 
from  the  local  papers  but  they 
and  the  English-speaking  group 
beseiged  the  tickers  for  the 
latest  word  on  the  President’s 
announcement,  reaction  to  it 
around  the  world,  and  word  of 
any  action  around  Cuba. 

We  have  seen  the  wire 
services  install  these  machines 
year  after  year  at  various  con¬ 
ventions  around  the  world  and 
we  have  never  seen  them  get 
such  constant  attention  from  the 
convention-goers.  It  kept  the 
wdre  service  men  jumping  to 
keep  the  latest  bulletins  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  posted  on 
the  bulletin  boards  for  all  to  see. 

:(E  4c  He 

U.S.  newspapermen  here  have 
been  surprised  at  the  apparent 
lack  of  attention  from  the  leftist 
student  groups,  alleged  to  be 
prevalent  here,  following  the 
Cuban  blockade.  Chile  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  large  pro-Castro 
group  but  it  was  difficult  to 
find  it  here  this  week. 

There  were  a  few  sporadic 
demonstrations  around  Santiago 
but  most  of  the  lAPA  members 
here  never  saw  or  heard  of  them 
or  were  aware  of  them.  Anti- 
Yankee  demonstrations  outside 
of  a  hotel  loaded  with  them 
never  materialized. 

But  an  unexpected  incident 
livened  the  proceedings  never¬ 
theless. 

Chilean  President  Jorge  Al- 
lessandri  made  a  special  ex¬ 
ception  to  his  rule  and  came 
to  the  convention  hall  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  to  welcome  the 
delegates  at  their  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  “The  grreat  responsibility 
and  influence  that  the  press  has 
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at  Thirty 


in  its  constant  task  of  inform¬ 
ing  and  orienting  the  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  events 
that  concern  and  move  man¬ 
kind  has  moved  me  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  this  meeting,’’ 
he  said.  He  called  the  group  the 
“most  outstanding  editors  of  the 
main  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  both  continents.” 

He  spoke  about  changes  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  world  and  said 
“the  form  by  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  disseminated  about  our 
country  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  will  require  a  basic 
importance  in  creating  a  spirit 
of  understanding,  solidarity  and 
confidence  that  should  neces¬ 
sarily  exist  among  the  peoples. 

“It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
see  and  read  what  is  written 
and  said  about  us  and  of  all 
Latin  American  countries,  in 
general.”  He  spoke  of  the  “la¬ 
mentable  fact”  that  news  about 
Chile  usually  concerns  a  strike, 
or  a  disaster  or  crime  but  that 
little  or  nothing  is  .said  about 
the  tremendous  effort  Chile  is 
making  to  solve  the  housing 
problem,  building  roads,  raising 
literacy,  improving  health,  de¬ 
veloping  resources. 

“Your  information  should  be 
true  and  complete,”  he  said, 
“without  obeying  concessions, 
free  of  prejudices  and  of  all 
pressure  whatsoever  they  may 
be  or  from  whomever  they  may 
come. 

“It  is  always  necessary  for 
the  press  to  keep  in  mind  that 
they  should  win  their  freedom 
through  their  truthfulness, 
more  than  through  law,  because 
the  practice  of  joui’nalism 
should  be  an  apostle,  not  simply 
a  business.”  He  noted  that  Chile 
has  a  record  of  130  years  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

At  about  that  moment  the 
Oct.  26  issue  of  Time  magazine’s 
Latin  America  edition  was  be¬ 
ing  circulated.  It  contained  on 
page  19  a  two-column  article  on 
Chile  which  was  unflattering  to 
President  Alessandri  who  had 
been  introduced  to  the  lAPA 
by  Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
lAPA  president.  It  is  unknown 
whether  the  president  was 
aware  of  the  article  when  he 
spoke.  He  never  mentioned  it 
by  name. 

The  Chilean  press  “blew  its 
stack.”  Heiskell  and  Time  were 
the  subjects  of  stinging  com¬ 
ments  in  most  of  the  local 
papers.  Time  had  called  the 
President  “a  conservative  busi¬ 
nessman  but  a  surprisingly  in¬ 
effective  administrator,”  It  had 
done  just  what  Alessandri  had 


warned  about — emphasized  the 
negative  about  Chile  without 
mentioning  the  positive. 

Immediately,  the  facts  in  the 
Time  article  became  an  issue 
and  the  magazine  was  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  got  back  on  the  track 
and  its  program  when  Mr. 
Heiskell  said  the  error  would  be 
corrected.  It  was  not  specified 
what  w'as  acknowledged  as  in 
error  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  readership  of  Time  will  in¬ 
crease  considerably  in  Chile  for 
the  next  few  issues. 

if  if  if 

The  report  of  the  lAPA 
Technical  Center  noted  that  one 
of  the  things  it  would  consider 
in  the  future  are  “problems  in 
connection  w'ith  advertising 
agencies,  advertisers  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  both  w’ith  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

That  was  a  mild  reference  to 
a  situation  existing  in  Latin 
America  that  is  reaching  scan¬ 
dal  proportions  in  the  degree  to 
which  advertising  agencies  are 
taking  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers. 

In  Chile,  for  instance,  the 
shortest  time  in  which  a  news¬ 
paper  can  expect  payment  for 
and  advertisement  is  30  days. 
One  U.S.  agency  pays  that  fast, 
we  are  told.  The  others,  U.S. 
and  local,  pay  any  time  up  to  90 
days  and  some  times  six  months. 
Supposedly  they  have  the  use 
of  their  clients’  money  during 
that  period  as  working  capital. 

In  some  other  countries  the 
15%  commission  is  being  pushed 
up  to  30%  and  35%  and  some¬ 
times  more  by  agencies  insisting 
on  kickbacks  as  a  bribe  for 
placing  the  business.  News¬ 
papers  having  a  financial 
struggle  anyway  are  forced  to 
accept  $60  for  $100  worth  of 
space  or  face  the  loss  of  the 
$60. 

Elsewhere,  particularly  in 
Mexico  we  were  told,  some  agen¬ 
cies  are  insisting  that  news¬ 
papers  accept  part  payment  for 
the  space  in  goods  rather  than 
cash.  The  papers  must  therefore 
unload  the  candy,  soft  drinks, 
toothpaste,  etc.,  at  bargain  rates 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

All  of  this  is  highly  unethical 
according  to  U.S.  standards,  of 
course.  We  think  agencies  in  the 
States  having  Latin  American 
offices  should  take  the  first  steps 
to  see  how  far  out  of  line  they 
are  stepping  and  what  can  be 
done  to  correct  it.  They  might 
take  as  an  example  this  draft 
resolution  adopted  here  by 
lAPA: 

“1. — An  advertising  agency, 
to  be  considered  such,  must 
serve  at  least  five  industrial, 
commercial  or  banking  firms  not 
inter-related  with  each  other, 
and  must  handle  a  certain  mini- 
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mum  number  of  column  inches 
or  centimeters  each  month. 

“2. — It  must  have  technically 
well  organized  offices. 

“3. — Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  send  their  bills  to  the 
agency  at  the  end  of  each  month 
and  the  agency  must  pay  them 
within  30  days.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  will  pay  the  cor¬ 
responding  commissions  when 
the  bills  are  honored. 

“4. — No  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  will  accept  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  agency 
in  the  advertising  of  any  firm 
unless  the  latter  advises  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  that  it 
has  appointed  such  agency  for 
that  purpose  and  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  to  the  agency’s 
financial  solvency  and  moral  re-j 
sponsibility.  If  the  agency  lie- 
comes  delinquent,  the  adverti.sei 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  outstanding  bill  tc 
the  newspaper  or  magazine 
which  has  provided  its  services, 

“5.  —  Advertising  agencies 
newspapers  and  magazines,  for 
reasons  of  professional  ethics 
are  obligated  to  maintain  uni 
form  relations  with  all  adver¬ 
tisers  and,  therefore,  not  tc 
grant  special  or  secret  com¬ 
missions  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  rates. 

“6.  —  In  no  case  will  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  demand  for  himself  the 
commissions  which  newspapers 
and  magazines  give  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies ;  if  the  volume  of 
advertising  should  reach  sub¬ 
stantial  level  the  advertiser 
would  receive  only  the  estab¬ 
lished  special  discounts  granted 
by  newspapers  and  magazines. 

“7.  —  When  an  advertising 
contract  providing  discounts  has 
been  sigyned  for  a  certain  volume 
of  inches  or  centimeters,  non 
compliance  of  such  contract  by 
the  advertiser  will  entitle  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  to 
charge  the  full  rate  from  the 
date  the  contract  became  ef¬ 
fective.” 


In  Finance  Posts 

Cleveland 
Two  financial  officers  of  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
were  elected  at  a  directors’ 
meeting  last  week.  They  are: 
M.  R.  Williams,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Roy  Kopp,  con¬ 
troller.  They  have  both  been 
with  the  company  several  years. 

• 

Our  Apologies 

The  writer  of  the  poem, 
“Something  for  Everyone,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  E&P,  Oct.  27,  page  64, 
was  Cholm  G.  Houghton,  of 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois.  His  fir.st 
name  was  omitted  due  to  a  typo¬ 
graphical  mixup. 
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ELEKTRON’S  Secret  of  Speed 


Linotype  Elektron  is  a  freeway 
for  matrices.  They  move  at 
speeds  as  swift  as  15  lines  per 
minute.  Steadily  too;  no  halts 
for  assembling  elevators  to  ele¬ 
vate  (the  assembling  elevator  is 
gone  for  good). 

Instead,  mats  are  delivered 
in  a  straight  line.  Assembly  is 
continuous,  without  lags.  With 
no  strain  either,  because  the 
amount  of  mechanical  work  re¬ 
quired  of  Elektron  is  less  than 
for  any  other  linecaster.  Where 
Elektron  requires  only  40  oper¬ 
ations  from  the  automatic  tape 
unit,  other  machines  need  as 
much  as  52  impulses  for  the 
same  line  of  type. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Mergenthaler 


Elektron  has  many  other  auto¬ 
mated  features;  hydraulic  justi¬ 
fication;  push-button  control  of 
vital  machine  functions;  new 
electrically  driven  distributor 
shifter;  hydraulic  shifting  and 
fanning  of  magazines. 

All  features  have  one  purpose 
— to  make  Elektron  the  most 
productive  linecasting  machine 
ever  built. 

Your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  is  ready  to  discuss  facts 
and  factors  right  now.  Call  him. 
Ask  him  to  arrange  a  personal 
screening  of  the  color  movie 
that  shows  Elektron  in  action. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Now  at  an  all-time  high 


circulation: 


. .  .an  increase  of  47,355  since  1952! 
..  .an  increase  of  5,549  over  last  year! 
. . .  and  still  grgumgl 


TIib^sNgwS  growth  since  1952 

1952: 

145,658 

1961: 

187,464 

1962: 

193,013* 

•SOURCE:  Six  Month's  Publisher's  Statement  for  period  ending  September  30,  1962;  as  filed  with 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Subject  to  Audit 
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